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REPORT BY THE EDITOR 



TO THOSE; of you who have been upsetting 
all those neat piles of periodicals at the 
news stands in a search for the second issue 
of Mammoth Mystery . . . here it is! And we're 
sure you'll say it's even better than the first— no 
mean achievement, to judge from the letters you 
readers sent in about Volume 1, Number 1. 

FOR a time, it appeared this issue was going to 
be truly mammoth— 320 pages. Later it ap- 
peared there would be no magazine at all! We 
won't bore you with details beyond saying that the 
work of an editor is not always the idyllic pastime 
it's reported to be— and usually is. 

BUT let's get cown to what you're getting this 
time for your two-bits. Leading off, and 
taking up most of the pages, is Bruno Fischer's 
70,000 word novel, "The Spider Lily." Fischer, one 
of the most prolific and widely read detective 
story writers of the day, has pulled out all the stops 
in this one, putting together a yarn that is not 
only fast-moving; and exciting, but based on a 
theme as timely as tomorrow's headlines. What 
happens when a returned war hero murders his 
faithless wife? Will the jury base its findings on 
the evidence or on its emotions? What will be the 
effect on the man's family and friends? . . . The 
novel is scheduled for book publication next year, 
but it is offered to you in these pages, complete 
and unabridged. 

THE name Larry Holden may be as new to you 
as it was to us, but you'll discover he can put 
a story together that will have you on the edge 
of your chair. For the best type of whodunit, he 
says, you "Start With A Corpse," and that's exactly 
where this one begins. Holden writes in a hard, 
fast, crisp style and he has a feel for colorful 
language and characters that makes the story sing. 
There's a grand plot here, too. We have other 
stories by Holden in the^files, all featuring Keogh, 
the private eye, ;ind you'll get them from time to 
time. 

FOR this month's off-the-trail tale, don't pass up 
"Close To My Heart," by Chester S. Geier. This 
one will show you what happens when a man lets 
jealousy turn love into hate, then holds that hatred 
close to his heart The twist at the end will hit you 
like a fist I 



PHYLLIS DAYTON makes her debut with a rib- 
tickling story of two ex-G. I.'s who decide to 
show the big city just how crime should be con- 
trolled. They probably could have done it, too if 
they hadn't needed all their skill to keep from 
being classified as criminals themselves! 

ONCE in a while, just to keep from getting into 
a rut, a real horror yarn shows up in our pages. 
Usually there is a pile of "corn" in that type of 
story; but you'll discover there is nothing stero- 
typed in "Death On Location." And when you 
meet the half-man half-alligator in Correll's offer- 
ing, there will be enough chills around to drive 
you under the blankets! 

AROUND the time you come across this issue 
of Mammoth Mystery, you'll find another 
of our publications on the stands. It is Mammoth 
Detective, and it contains stories equally as good 
as those in these pages. In addition, that issue 
(January) was put together under difficulties that 
tested all the ingenuity we could muster. Pick up 
a copy, not only for the stories, but because its 
unusual format makes it truly a collector's item- 
A few moments spent in leafing through it will 
show you what we mean. 

MAMMOTH MYSTERY is now on a regular bi- 
monthly schedule, and it may not be very 
long before you can have it every month. Even- 
tually the number of pages will be almost double 
the present count; just when that will take place 
will depend on the printers' ability to handle the 
extra work involved. 

LOOKING ahead: Once in a great while, an 
amateur at the writing business will pull up 
. a typewriter and knock out a story that not only 
rings the bell but tears off the clapper. Our next 
issue will feature such a story— a novel written 
by a man who never wrote before. In a way, we 
discovered him him first and we've been feeling 
good about it ever since. His name is Roy Hug- 
gins, a Calif ornian, and to give you an idea of 
what he has on the ball, the same novel, will appeal 
in book form early next year. We are told 
that William Morrow & Company, the publisher, 
is more excited about Huggins's work than that 
of any other author they've brought out in the 
past ten years. We must hold back the story 
title, but we do ask you to remember that the 
author's name is Roy Huggins. —H. B. 
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SHE wasn't there. I paused on the 
lowest step and looked past the 
two women running toward mi» 



two women running toward me. 
Lily wasn't anywhere on the narrow 
station platform. 

"Getting off, Lieutenant?" the con- 
ductor said. 

I stepped down to the platform. My 
sister Ursula flung her arms about me 
and held me to her cushiony bosom and 
said my name over and over as if to 
taste the sound of it. 

Miriam watched me with a tremulous 
smile. Her black hair was gathered 
back in a tight bun, showing her high 
forehead to the hairline. The summer 
sun had given an Oriental burnish to 
her normally dark skin, making a 
charming contrast with the egg-shell 
white of her thin, nicely filled sweater 
^"Where's Lily?" I asked Ursula. 
"She couldn't come." Ursula's fin- 
gers ran over the ribbons on my chest. 
"You didn't write us about all those 
medals." 

"Why couldn't Lily come?" I said 
Ursula stepped back. "I'l* explain 
later. Aren't you going to say hello 
to Miriam?" 

I held out a hand to Miriam. She 
didn't seem to notice it She leaned 
against me and tilted her face and I 
brushed her mouth with mine. Her 
hands touched my arms and fell away 
quickly when I turned back to Ursula. 

"Is that the way to kiss Miriam after 
two years, Alec?" Ursula boomed. 

She was a big woman, large-boned 
rather than fleshy, handsome rather 
than pretty. She was feminine enough 
for most men's taste, except when she 
was bossy and then she assumed the 
voice and manner of a back-slapping 
male. I'd never liked that in her, and 
it jarred me now, particularly. 

"Has anything happened to Lily?" I 
persisted. 

There was a silence overlapped by 



the roar of the departing train. Ursula 
and Miriam exchanged a glance. Then 
Ursula said, "She's not home today," 
and tucked a hand through my arm. 
"How about showing some interest in 
Miriam and me?" 

"Why hasn't Lily come to the sta- 
tion?" I said. ^ "I phoned yesterday 
from New York that I'd be on this 
train." 

Ursula's mouth made a crooked di- 
agonal line, the way it did when she was 
annoyed. She didn't have a chance to 
say whatever she intended to because 
just then Oliver Spencer came around 
the corner of the station house. He 
hurried toward me with outstretched 
hand. 

He was a little man with a habitual 
stoop and a fringe of gray hair forming 
a halo about his bald pate. He owned 
the largest food market in West Am- 
ber, and he had a daughter with whom 
I used to neck and a son with whom I'd 
gone to high school. 

"Well, well!" he said, pumping my 
hand. "I've heard you were coming 
home from India. Are you better?" 

"I wasn't wounded." I picked up my 
bag. 

"I know. I heard you were very 
sick. Some kind of mental—" 

Ursula said quickly: "Doesn't he 
look fine, Oliver? So ruddy and clear- 
eyed." 

"Oh." Mr. Spencer glanced at his 
watch. "You look fit all right, Alec, 
I've got to see about a shipment of eggs' 
which came by express." He shook my 
hand again and bustled off. 



I WALKED between Ursula and Mir- 
iam down the length of the platform. 
None of us seemed to have any words 
This wasn't at all the way I had ex- 
pected it. 

When we reached the car, Ursula 
paused with her hand on the doorhandle 
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and looked back. "I should have told 
Oliver that I'm calling off tonight's 
game. Unless you'd like to take a hand 
at poker, Alec?" 

"I expect to spend the evening with 
Lily, so go ahead and play," I said. 

Ursula slid behind the wheel without 
comment. We sat three in the front 
seat, I in the middle. The sedan still 
had its luster, inside and out, but it had 
trouble climbing the hill from the sta- 
tion to the town. * 

I leaned forward, listening to the 
motor. "It needs a tune-up. I'll work 
on it tomorrow." 

"The car missed you almost as much 
as we did," Ursula said. 

That was all. I'd been gone twenty- 
two months. I had come home from 
the other side of the world, and conver- 
sation lagged after a couple of sentences 
about the car. I felt Miriam's thigh 
against my right thigh and Ursula's 
shoulder against my left shoulder, but 
we weren't together at all. 

We drove through the business sec- 
tion of West Amber. It was exactly 
the way I had left it: the sun baking the 
road and men in shirtsleeves lounging 
in the shade of storefronts and women 
in slacks wheeling baby carriages and 
children playing box games on the side- 
walk and cars searching for parking 
space along the curb. Month after 
month, lying in a sticky bunk under 
netting or flying six miles above earth 
or brooding at the tailend of drinking 
too much, you saw this scene in your 
mind and your insides contracted at the 
thought of coming home to it or of never 
coming home to it or to*anything, and 
sometimes you were sure that you 
would weep like a woman when you saw 
it again. 

Here I was and i t wasn't like that. It 
wasn't anything but a familiar scene. 

"Look," I said angrily. "When I 
was grounded, I wrote you that there 



was nothing much wrong with me, 
physically or mentally." 

"Of course," Ursula said. 

"Then what was Mr. Spencer talking 
about? He seemed to expect me to get 
off the train cutting paper dolls." 

"I suppose he heard — " she had 
trouble getting the rest of it out. 

"That I was psychoneurotic?" I 
said. "So what? In the Air Forces 
that term covers almost anything. In 
my case it merely meant that the flight 
surgeon decided that I shouldn't fly 
combat any more. Most men can't fly 
combat to begin with. I'm at least as 
normal as they are." 

"Of course." 

"Then, damn it, don't try to shield 
me from myself or from anybody else!" 

T TRSULA took her eyes from the 
road, but not long enough for me 
to look into them. "What gives you the 
idea that anybody is trying to shield 
you from anything?" 

"You do. I can take it. Go ahead 
and tell me that my wife walked out on 
me." 

"She didn't," Miriam said, her voice 
a little breathless. 

"Then why wasn't Lily at the station 
to meet me?" 

"Alec, stop screaming," Ursula said 
quietly. 

I hadn't realized that I was. I sank 
back between the shoulders of the two 
women and found that I was panting. 

"All right, I screamed," I said. "I 
suppose that proves that I'm a mental 
case." 

"Nobody thinks you are," Ursula 
said. "Don't be so sensitive." 

"I'm sorry," I said. "There's no 
reason why I should be sensitive. None 
at all. I've been away for a couple of 
years in a place I hated, doing what no 
man should be made to do. All that 
sustained a lot of us was the thought of 
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getting home. Home to our wives 
those who had them. Now I'm home' 
and my wife — " 

"Alec, listen." Miriam touched my 
arm. "Lily — " 

m "She happens to be visiting relatives 
m New York," Ursula cut in tartly. 
Inat s why she wasn't at the station." 
"Then why didn't you let me know 
when I phoned you from New York? I 
could have met her there." 

"Because we wanted to see you " 
Ursula said. "Lily would have kept 
you away from us for days. You'll 
have time enough for her." 

That was all it was— jealousy. While 
I was away, they'd been kind enough 
to Lily whom I'd brought home to live 
with them; otherwise, Lily would have 
let me know in her far-between, carp- 
ing letters. But now that I was back 
they resented another woman's having 
predominant claim to me. Females 
must own a man, and both of them had 
owned me. They were on the defensive 
because they had played a shabby trick 
on me. 

I said: "Ursula, please drive me back 
to the station." 

The car slowed down, but not 
enough. "Can't you wait at least a 
day to rush into her arms?" Ursula 
said grimly. 

"She's my wife." 

"And Miriam and I are nothing to 
you." 

"You know that's not true. Only—" 
I couldn't bring myself to put it into 
words for them. I had a right to 
Lily's body and it was a beautiful body 
Perhaps I hated her. I hardly knew 
her. There had been the letters, but 
before that there had been the three 
nights with her. I had come home 
for more of those nights. I had to have 
them. 

"I haven't any idea where she is stay- 
ing in New York," Ursula was saying. 



"You'll have to wait till she comes back 
or phones." 

What was there to say? They had 
me blocked off. The car was laboring 
up Mandolin Hill Road. 

"Here we are," Ursula sang out ab- 
ruptly cheerful. 



\PHE CAR swung into the semi-circu- 
lar driveway and pulled up in front 
of the porch. The two-story frame 
house, painted ivory and trimmed royal 
blue, glistened in the sinking sunlight. 
The hedge needed cutting and the lawn 
was too high— another chore to keep 
me busy until Lily returned. If she 
did return. 

I reached into the. back seat of the 
sedan for my bag and went up the 
porch steps with Miriam. Ursula had 
gone ahead to unlock the door. There 
was a solemn and remote set to Miri- 
am's angular face as she moved at my 
side, and no words for me. 

"What's wrong?" I said. "Have 
you been reading those sappy articles 
for civilians which tell you to treat re- 
turned veterans as if they hadn't been 
away? Neither of you asked me a 
thing about myself." 

Miriam stopped on the top porch 
step. "It takes time for us to get used 
to you, Alec. You're so different, so 
much older. Especially your eyes."' 

"I'm psychoneurotic," I said. "A 
mental case. It shows through mv 
eyes." 

"Please, Alec!" Miriam took my 
hand. Her palm was hot and moist. 

Stop twisting everything we say. Stop 
feeling sorry for yourself." 

"That's another symptom, feeling 
sorry for yourself." 

She yanked her hand away and strode 
angrily to the door. Then she turned 
suddenly contrite. "Alec, remember 
this. Ursula and I love you more than 
anybody else does." 
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"Meaning more than Lily," I said. 
"What about her?" 

Ursula was in the hall, looking out 
at us. "It's after seven, Alec, and din- 
ner is practically ready. You'll want 
to wash up first." 

Miriam stepped into the hall and 
continued on to the kitchen. She hadn't 
answered my question. 

My room was waiting for me. When 
I closed the door behind me, the sense 
of being home came in a rush. These 
were the things I knew best: the walnut 
bed and dresser, the bookcases 
crammed with volumes on poker and 
chess and cryptography and mathemat- 
ics, the stand containing thirty worn 
volumes of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
the portable typewriter in its case, 
the tiny radio on the desk, the chess 
trophies on the corner shelf and the 
hand-carved ivory chessmen, the rifle 
and barbells on the wall and the two 
Hogarth prints. 

I dropped my valise and took down 
my .22 repeating rifle from its pegs. It 
had been cleaned and oiled within the 
last week, probably by Ursula who 
knew something about guns and wasn't 
a bad shot. I replaced the rifle and 
opened the closet door. My civilian 
suits hung there, cleaned and pressed. 
In the dresser I found shirts, socks, un- 
derwear, all freshly laundered. 

It was all there for me to take up 
where I had left off. 

I shed my uniform and left it on the 
floor and got into the checker rayon 
bathrobe and went into the bathroom 
for a shower. I returned and dressed 
in light gray slacks and aavy blue shirt 
and powder blue knitted necktie and 
dark gray tweed jacket. Then I walked 
back and forth across the room, look- 
ing at myself in the dresser mirror every 
time I passed it. Little by little I got 
used to myself. 

The clothes heljDed most. Home to 



clothes which were not like everybody's. 
Home to my own room. Home to Ur- 
sula and Miriam. They were swell 
women, and Lily wasn't worth any part 
of them. But Lily was the woman I had 
come home to be with. 

CHAPTER II 

Yesterday and Today 

HpHE dinette was separated from the 

living room by an arch and a step. 
When I raised my eyes from the table, 
I looked directly at the large framed 
photo of August Hennessey above the 
redbrick fireplace. He had been a 
blonde giant, half-Irish, half-Swede, 
enough man for a woman like Ursula. 
In the photo he wore a grin as wide as 
his broad amiable face, and a yellow 
curl hung rakishly over his left eye. He 
could have passed4or a romantic adven- 
turer out of the more lurid pages of 
fiction. Actually he had been a sales- 
man of glassware. 

Ursula married him when she was 
eighteen. I was three at the time; our 
mother had had her two children fifteen 
years apart. Ursula had been visiting 
an aunt in New York City, and one day 
she led that huge man into the house 
by the hand and announced that they 
were on the way to Mexico for their 
honeymoon. 

They visited us about once a year, 
but the first definite impression I have 
of August Hennessey was his excite- 
ment when I beat him at chess. I was 
seven, and he promised me that during 
his next visit he would teach me the fine 
points of poker. That was his game, he 
said — something like chess in that you 
must anticipate your opponent. 

But when August Hennessey and Ur- 
sula came next year it was to attend 
Ma's funeral. So there were ho games, 
chess or cards. They wanted to take 
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me back to live with them in the home 
they had built in the upstate New York 
town of West Amber, but Pa refused to 
let me go. He was a meek, taciturn 
trolley car conductor whom I'd never 
got close to, not even when I had be- 
come old enough to share his passion for 
chess, but now he needed me in his lone- 
liness. 

I never saw August Hennessey again. 
While on a selling trip to Buffalo, his 
car crashed into a truck and he was 
killed. 

He left Ursula the house clear of 
mortgage and, like most salesmen, a 
substantial insurance policy. I don't 
know how much it was, but enough for 
her to live in comfort and later support 
Miriam and me. For years there was a 
rumor in West Amber that had quite 
an income from her Saturday night 
poker games, but, of course, there was 
no kitty for the house. Though she was 
very good, the men who played with 
her were no slouches, and I doubt if she 
won much more than she lost. 

Ursula wasn't one to brood in an 
empty house. She could have married 
a^ain; she had money and was young 
and attractive for a big woman. What 
she did was to pick out Miriam from 
an orphanage and adopt her as the 
daughter she had not had with August 
Hennessey. 

I was ten when Pa died of pneu- 
monia. Ursula drove all night from 
West Amber to Cleveland. Miriam was 
with her — a skinny, black-eyed girl of 
eight who terrified me by throwing her 
toothpick arms around my neck and 
kissing me and calling me her big 
brother. I pointed out to her that, if 
anything, she was my niece by adop- 
tion, but that actually she was nothing 
at all to me. I also told her that I dis- 
liked girls, especially being kissed by 
them. Which was true at the time, but 
not for long. 



Ursula buried Pa and packed my 
things and the three of us drove east. 
When the car climbed Mandolin Hill 
and I saw the ivory-and-blue frame 
house, I felt that I was coming home, 
although I had never been there before. 
And in a few days it was home, and had 
been until four years ago when I had 
enlisted in the Air Force. 

j^OW I was back, eating as I had so 
many hundreds of times in the 
pine-panelled dinette with Ursula and 
Miriam. But this was no longer all of 
my family. I had a. wife who should be 
here or with whom I should be. 

Abruptly I put down my knife and 
fork. 

"Lily knew within a few days when 
I'd get in," I said. "She'd hang around 
waiting for me. Or if she went away on 
a visit she'd leave word where I could 
find her." 

Ursula reached for my plate to fill it 
with a second helping of roast lamb and 
apricots, which nobody in the world 
could cook the way she did. "I'm not 
responsible for your wife, Alec. We'll 
discuss her after dinner." 

"So there is something to discuss?" 
I said. 

She dipped her head to slice the meat. 
Miriam ignored the food on her plate 
to watch her intently. Then Ursula 
handed my plate to me and said to Mi- 
riam: "What have we ever done to him 
to make him snap at every word we say? 
Does he think we murdered his precious 
wife and buried her in the cellar?" She 
turned an angry face to me. "There's a 
great deal to discuss. You'll have to 
start planning for your future." 

It was an old trick of hers to turn my 
words back at me and making them 
mean something altogether different. "I 
never said you haven't been swell to Lily 
and me. You've supported me for all 
those years and — " 
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"Pa left his insurance to you." 

"You saved it to see me through col- 
lege. Then I brought my wife home, 
whom you'd never seen before, and you 
kept her here with you for two — " ' 

"You've been supporting her through 
your allotments, '' Ursula said. "I made 
sure that she contributed to household 
expenses. Do you know that Kerry Nu- 
gent is back?" 

I finished the mashed potatoes in my 
mouth before answering. "He left later 
than I did, but he flew while I came by 
ship. Where is he stationed?" 

"He's home on sick leave," Miriam 
told me. "He's been here several times 
and he looks fine. When you called yes- 
terday that you : d be home tonight, I 
tried to get in touch with him to tell 
him. But his mother said he'd -gone to 
New York." 

"New York," I muttered. Lily was in 
New York. Kerry had met Lily at the 
same party I had and he'd tried his 
best to make her. What the hell was the 
matter with me? Kerry wouldn't pull 
anything like that. If he had had any- 
thing to do with Lily since his return, 
it would be to slap her ears off for the 
way she had treated me. Sure. That 
would be Kerry. 

"He told us all about that last flight 
you two were on," Miriam was saying. 

The food turned to straw in my 
mouth. "Did he tell you how I smashed 
his ribs and killed Ezra Bilkin?" 

They stared at me. 

"What are you talking about?" Ur- 
sula said. "Who is Ezra Bilkin?" 

"He was our flight engineer. He died 
because I lost my netve and lost my 
way home." 

"Alec, that's not what Kerry said." - 
Miriam leaned against the table, her 
grave black eyes filling her face. "Kerry 
was pilot; he ought to know. He said 
that after your radio was shot out no 
other navigator could have got the plane 



back to land. He said that if anybody 
else had been navigator everybody in 
the plane would have been killed." 

"Ezra Bilkin was a swell guy," I said. 
"He had a wife and two kids in Indiana. 
It was my job to bring the ship home 
safely and I muffed it." 

"But you'd brought it back so many 
times before," Miriam argued. "Kerry 
said you and he flew twenty-three com- 
bat missions before — " 

"Before I lost my nerve," I said. "Be- 
fore flak shook us like a cork in a storm 
and a Zero planted a bullet an inch from 
my ear. Suppose the radio was gone? 
A schoolboy can take a B-29 home on 
a beam. I went to pieces. Why do you 
think they grounded me?" 

T TRSULA reached across the table and 
firmly gripped my hand. "There's 
no need to shout, Alec." 

So I was shouting again! I was shak- 
ing all over and the food I had eaten 
was bouncing in my stomach. I jerked 
my wrist away from Ursula and 
clutched the edge of the table with both 
hands. I'd never before had it as bad 
as this. Major Goldfarb, the chief flight 
surgeon, told me I'd be fine if I avoided 
undue excitement for a while, and that 
even if I got these attacks they were 
nothing to worry about. But Ursula 
and Miriam looked at me as if watching 
my dying convulsions. 

"I shout," I said bitterly, "so I'm a 
mental case." 

"Nobody ever said—" Miriam started 
to protest and then gave it up. 

I pushed back my chair and stood up 
and went through the swinging door in- 
to the kitchen. Then Miriam called: 
"Alec, please come back and finish eat- 
ing." 

"Let him go." Ursula spoke in a 
half-whisper, but I heard it in the 
kitchen. "The trip upset him. He'll be 
better after a rest." 
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"Trip nothing," Miriam said. "It's 
Lily. Ursula, aren't you going to—" 

"Later," Ursula said. "After he calms 
down." 

Their voices dropped still lower and 
I couldn't distinguish words. I crossed 
the kitchen to the door at the other 
end and went up the hall. The doorbell 
rang before I reached the foot of the 
stairs. I opened the front door and 
three men entered. Two of them I knew 
—Oliver Spencer, who had been at the 
station when I arrived, and George 
Winkler. 

Years ago Miriam and I decided that 
George Winkler would marry Ursula 
the moment she wanted him. He was 
a bear of a man, big and shaggy, with 
small bright eyes that crinkled readily 
and a broad nose that wrinkled when 
he was amused. He was the most promi- 
nent lawyer in West Amber, which 
sounded more imposing than it was. 
For a long time now his romance with 
Ursula had trickled on placidly, with- 
out change or interruption, if it was 
a romance. Perhaps Miriam and I were 
all wrong and he had dinner at our 
house once a week and was the main- 
stay of Ursula's Saturday night poker 
games only because an aging bachelor 
needed an anchor somewhere. 

He greeted me as a father might, 
pounding my upper arms with his large 
open hands. 

"I see you were in a hurry to get 
back into civilian clothes," Oliver Spen- 
cer observed. "How do you feel in 
them?" 
"Fine." 

"That's the way it was when I came 
Jhome from the last war," George Wink- 
ler said. "I couldn't wait to dress in 
something with color in it. Do you 
know Owen Dowie, Alec? I guess not. 
He comes from the other end of the 
county and was elected sheriff only last 
year." 



^HE third man stepped forward to 
shake my hand. Blame Western 
stories for the assumption that a sher- 
iff is a gaunt, gimlet-eye man with a 
gun swinging from his hip. Sheriff 
Owen Dowie looked like a mild and 
somewhat scared bookkeeper. He had 
a pinched, rather intense face and pale, 
myopic eyes peering through thick 
shell-rimmed glasses. 

"Heard a lot about you, Linn," he 
said. "I'm told you can make the cards 
stand on end and call you brother." 

Mr. Spencer chuckled. "I'll lay you 
ten to one Alec can deal you any hand 
you ask for and you'll never guess how 
he did it." 

"I'm out of practice," I said. 
"What's the matter, didn't you find 
suckers in the Air Force 3 " Dowie asked 
with a shadowy smile. 

There was a silence. Then George 
handed Dowie a glare. "Alec never 
played a crooked hand in his life ex- 
cept to show how it was done." 

"I was only kidding," Dowie said 
hastily. "I mean, a player like you 
should've had a good thing with all the 
poker played in the Army. One man I 
know came back from Italy with five 
thousand dollars in winnings." 

"I hardly played," I said. 
f Mr. Spencer patted his bald head. 
"Well, I've been able to take you over 
now and then, Alec, and I'm looking 
forward to bucking you again tonight." 

"I'm sorry, but I'm not playing to- 
night," I said. . 

Ursula came into the hall and apol- 
ogized for having finished dinner so 
late. Would they wait downstairs in 
the cardroom until she and Miriam 
cleaned up? The three men went down 
the hall to the basement door under the 
staircase, and for the first time since 
my return I was alone with Ursula. 
"All right, let's discuss," I said. 
Almost she seemed to squirm. 
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"There's no rush and I can't keep my 
guests waiting. Why not take a hand in 
the game? It will take your mind off — " 
She stopped. 

"Off Lily?" I said. "No, thanks." 

T WENT outside. It was not quite 
dark yet and the moon was a 
squeezed lemon low in the sky above 
the lights of West Amber. I crossed the 
front of the house and walked up one 
of the gravel paths through the flower- 
beds. 

It was the middle of July now, but 
it had been as mild as this on those two 
early May nights when Lily and I had 
walked here. We'd had our arms about 
each other and now and then we stopped 
to kiss. We walked all the way to the 
rickety bench where the grape, arbor 
used to be before it fell apart, and we 
sat there and necked like two high 
school kids. 

The Lily I called her. She was like 
one, tall and slender and all of her so 
.very white, even her hair which was 
platinum, and that night even her skirt 
and blouse were white. The smell of 
her hair was in my nostrils and my 
mouth tasted of the perfume that was 
in her lipstick.. Her face was small, 
elfin, and lovelier in moonlight than I 
had ever seen it, and it was always 
turned up to me. 

That was what I had wanted to come 
home to. Not the Lily who wrote bored 
and often nasty letters, when she both- 
ered to write at all, but the white Lily of 
that night. My ardent wife with the 
elfin face and the sweet eager body. 

We had necked on the bench like two 
adolescents and then nad gone up to 
our room. That was our last night to- 
gether. There had been two other 
nights — the first in a New York hotel 
after we were married and the second 
here in my room. 

Walking alone in the garden now, I 



had almost reached the bench. I 
stopped dead and turned to look at the 
house. That side of it was dark except 
for light in the kitchen and in the base- 
ment cardroom. There were three bed- 
rooms upstairs — Ursula's and Miriam's 
and mine. Lily, of course, had been 
given my room when I left. It had been 
our room for two days and nights. 

I found myself running back to the 
house. A minute or two would make 
no difference, but I ran and I was 
breathing hard when I burst into my 
room. 

My room. A man's room. Obviously 
not a room in which a woman lived. 

I hadn't guessed earlier that evening 
when I had changed my clothes. Be- 
cause for so many years it had been 
exclusively my room, shared with no- 
body, it hadn't occurred to me that it 
should have been different, that in 
twenty-two months it should have 
ceased to be a man's room and should 
have become a woman's room. 

I tore open the closet door. No dress, 
no skirt, nothing that was a woman's. 
No cosmetics and brushes and combs 
on the dresser and no women's stock- 
ing and undergarments in the dresser. 

Lily didn't live in this room. She 
didn't live anywhere in this house. They 
had lied to me. Ursula was afraid to 
tell me the truth, whatever it was. 

CHAPTER III 

Blood on the Lily 

^JpHERE WERE SUBDUED voices 
in the living room. I went in there 
instead of down to the basement. On 
the couch in front of the dead fireplace 
Bevis Spencer was holding Miriam's 
hand. He turned his head sharply when 
he heard me and dropped her hand in 
confusion and clambered up to his feet. 
"It's swell to see you back," he said, 
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grabbing my hand between his two 
palms. 

My throat made polite noises of 
greeting. 

t Bevis was Oliver Spencer's son, but 
m no way like his small, bald, go-getter 
father. He was a head taller and had a 
thick unruly mop of hair which would 
last forever and he was awkward and 
embarrassed with strangers. He had 
opened nip only a little since our high 
school days when he'd been a moody, 
unsmiling boy who kept more or less 
to himself. The only reason I had come 
to know him fairly well was that in 
those days I had a crush on his sister 
Helen and spent considerable time in 
the Spencer house. 

"I begged the Army doctors to pass 
me," Bevis was saying, "but they re- 
fused. I'll always feel I missed some- 
thing big." 

"You missed something all right " I 
told him, "You'll never know how lucky 
you were. Do you mind if I speak to 
Miriam alone?" 

She had been pushing back her hair 
from her brow and readjusting her bun. 
When I said that, her hands paused at 
the sides of her head, but she didn't look 
up at me. 

Bevis glowered at me. Glowering 
came easy to those deep-set eyes under 
overhanging brows. "I was on my way 
downstairs anyway," he said without 
enthusiasm. "They have only four 
hands and I promised to make a fifth." 

I waited until he was out in the hall 
before I turned to Miriam. She spoke 
first. 

"Bevis wants to marry me, Alec." 

That was why he had glowered at 
me. I'd be sore too if somebody had 
barged in at a time like that. I told her 
that I was sorry that I'd come in at the 
wrong moment. 

"It doesn't matter," he said. "Bevis 
has been proposing to me about once 



a month during the last year. I'd just 
put him off again." 

"He's too gloomy for you." 
"He brightens up a lot when you 
know him well. He s intelligent and 
considerate and sweet." 
"So what's wrong?'- 
Miriam didn't answer. She stood up 
and went to the" table and took a ciga- 
rette out of the translucent plastic ciga- 
rette-box. I noticed for the first time 
since my return that she'd put on 
weight. Just about enough weight. She 
had been too skinny sin ce childhood and 
now her figure was pleasantly mature 
and her angular face no longer had that 
pinched look. She was a very attractive 
girl. Not beautiful like Lily or Helen 
Spencer and perhaps not even pretty if 
you took her features apart, but the 
black-eyed, dark-skinned animation of 
her face made up for it. 

"I don't know what to do, Alec," she 
said after a pause. 



I 



T WAS my duty to be the sympa- 
thetic confidant and advisor and dis- 
cuss her problem with her far into the 
night. I was the man of the household 
the nearest thing to a father or brother 
she had. But I had a problem of my 
own which was a lot more urgent than 
hers. To me, anyway. 
"Where's Lily?" I demanded. 
She took the unlighted cigarette from 
her mouth. "Ursula told you." 

"Cut it out! " I realized I had shouted 
that and lowered my voice. "Lily isn't 
living in this house." 

She put a match to her cigarette. She 
had trouble getting a light. Then she 
said: "No, she isn't." 

"What's happened to her?" 
"Don't get frightened. She's in the 
best of health as far as I know." 

I gripped her arm. She uttered a little 
exclamation and I loosened my fingers. 
"She walked out on me, didn't she?" 
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"No, Alec, she didn't. She— Ur- 
sula — " she drew in smoke and made a 
fresh start. "Ursula asked her to leave 
the house." 

"Why?" 

"You'd better ask Ursula." 
"When did this happen?" 
"Two weeks ago." 

Panting, I stepped back. It wasn't 
Lily's fault that she hadn't met me at 
the station. That was good to know. 

"Where's Lily now?" 
' "She's living somewhere right here 
in town." 

So Lily hadn't walked out on me, as 
for almost a year now I had thought 
she might. She could have moved back 
to the bright lights and gayety of New 
York when Ursula had kicked her out. 
Instead she had remained in this dull 
town where I would be able to find her 
at once. 

I struggled to keep my voice under 
control. "You mean to say that you 
didn't let Lily know that I was coming 
' home today?" 

"Ursula wanted to have a talk with 
you before you seiw Lily." 

"About why she threw Lily out of the 
house? Why did she?" 

Miriam brought the cigarette up to 
her mouth. It trembled against her lips 
and she tossed it into the fireplace. She 
was nearly as upset as I was. "Ursula 
will tell you." 

"Why didn't she tell me before this?" 

"She wanted to break it gently." 

"Because she thinks I'm a mental 
case and wants to cushion the shock?" 

TV/tflRIAM put a hand on my chest. 
^ Her dark, intense eyes were misty. 
"Please, Alec, try to understand how we 
feel. Ursula is anxious that you hear 
our side first. She planned to have a 
long talk with you after dinner, but then 
the men arrived for the poker game." 
"So poker is more important than I 



am? Is that it?" 

"Alec, that's not fair." 

"All right," I conceded. "So she 
found excuses to put it off because she 
was afraid to tell me. She thinks I'm 
not in a fit mental state to take bad 
news. It must be pretty bad if Ursula 
kicked her out of the house. It was 
because of a man, wasn't it?" 

She reached for another cigarette, 
although she hadn't taken more than a 
couple of puffs on the one she'd dis- 
carded. "Ursula will tell you all about 
it." 

"She had her chance. What's Lily's 
address?" 

"Alec, please have a talk with Ursula 
first." 

"Where is Lily staying?" I yelled. 

"Ursula asked me not to say anything 
until she — " 

I swung away from her and went 
out to the hall and ran down the base- 
ment stairs. 

The cardroom took up half the cel- 
lar and was more cozily furnished than 
any other room in the house. It had an 
oak floor and a beamed ceiling and was 
panelled in cedar. There was a tiny 
bar in one corner and a radio and a 
couple of leather lounge chairs in an- 
other and at the far end of the room 
a bridge table which was seldom used. 
The round poker table, big enough to 
seat ten players, dominated the room. 
The red leather chairs were custom- 
built for a person's bones and the neon 
lights were as soft as a summer dawn. 

Sheriff Owen Dowie was dealing 
when I burst in. They were playing 
stud and Dowie's arm paused in midair 
as he was about to slide Bevis Spencer's 
fourth card across the table. There 
must have been something in my face 
that made Dowie and Ursula and 
George Winkler, facing the door, stare 
at me. Oliver Spencer and Bevis Spen- 
cer turned in their chairs and added 
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their stares to the others. 

I said: "Ursula, where is Lily stav- 
ing?" J 

She started to rise from her chair "I 
told you — " 

"You lied," I said. "She's in town." 
Ursula rose all the way and flashed 
an angry look over my shoulder. Mi- 
riam had followed me down the stairs 
and stood behind me, just inside the 
doorway. Ursula turned back to the 
table. "I'm sorry, gentlemen, but you'll 
have to excuse me for a few minutes." 

"I don't want to break up the game," 
I said. "I only want to know where to 
find my wife." 

Ursula came around the chair and 
took my arm. "Let's go upstairs, Alec," 
she said in the gentle tone one uses to a 
sick child. 

"Like hell!" I said. "All I want to 
hear from you is Lily's address." 
"Alec, if you'll listen—" 
I shook her off and went up to the 
table. "Some of you men must know 
where Lily is. Bevis, you can tell me." 



JgEVIS dropped his eyes to his cards. 

He had a seven and a queen show- 
ing, and the card which Dowie still held 
in his hand would be his second queen. 
Dowie was peering curiously at me 
through the thick lenses of his glasses 
George Winkler fumbled with a cigar 
wrapper. Oliver Spencer brushed back 
non-existent hair on his head. 

"You're all in on this!" I said I 
was shouting. I'd been shouting since 
I entered the room. I didn't care; I'd 
keep on shouting. "Don't think I'm a 
dope. I've an idea what Lily was up to 
while I was away. It was between the 
lines of everything she wrote me. But 
now I'm back, and, by God—" 

My voice choked off in my throat. 
This wasn't any of their business. It 
was too personal to invite anybody in 
on my agony. 



There was a brittle silence while I 
pulled out my handkerchief to wipe my 
sweating face. Then George Winkler 
sighed as loudly as a gust of wind 
sweeping through the room. 

"Alec, she's not worth it," he said. 
"None of your damn business!" I 
flung at him. "I ^on't need any of you 
to tell me how to handle my wife. 
Where is she?" 

Ursula was back at my side, clawing 
at my arm. "Alec, control yourself. 
If you'll come upstairs with me for just 
five minutes — " 

"Why should I control myself? 
Where's my wife?" 

Suddenly she looked very tired. Her 
broad shoulders drooped. "Have it your 
way. She's staying in a bungalow on 
James Street." 

"Thanks," I said bitterly and turned 
to the door. Miriam was still standing 
there. She stepped out of the way and I 
brushed past her and raced out of the 
house. 

A coupe was swinging into the drive- 
way when I reached the road. Some- 
body called my name and the car stop- 
ped broadside to me. By the dash light 
I saw Kerry Nugent behind the wheel 
and Helen Spencer beside him. 

They'd come to visit me, of course. 
Kerry would ask me how I was and I 
would ask him how he was and he'd tell 
me the latest news about airmen we 
knew all over the world and whom you 
were always running into or hearing 
about and how soon he expected to re- 
turn to active duty. I did not want any 
talk at all tonight except with Lily, and 
not too much talk with her. 

I said, "I'll see you tomorrow, 
Kerry," and moved past the coupe and 
out to the road 
"Alec!" 

I glanced back. Kerry had the door 
open and one foot out. I put my head 
down and walked as rapidly as I could 
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without quite running, fleeing from the 
conspiracy to keep me from my wife's 
arms. 

AT THE bottom of the hill I paused. 

James Street was two miles away, 
yet I'd run right past Ursula's car which 
was still parked in the driveway. I 
was a guy in such a terrific hurry that 
I was taking ten times as long walking 
as it would to drive. I hadn't even had 
sense to bring along a flashlight. 

It would still save time to go back for 
the car, but some of them might be out- 
side the house and I couldn't face them 
again. Not now, anyway. I walked 
on and came to the fifteenth tee of the 
golf course where it angled toward the 
road. As kids we used to take a short 
cut diagonally across the course to the 
second hole, saving perhaps half a mile. 
I climbed the stone boundary wall and 
by the sickly ligh t of the waning moon 
started across the fairway. 

George Winkler had said that Lily 
wasn't good enough for me or not worth 
it or something like that. Whatever it 
was, he had put into indefinite language 
the vaguer fears caused by her letters 
or not hearing at all from her for weeks. 
Did George know or had he handed me 
town gossip? And would Ursula have 
kicked her out without certain knowl- 
edge? 

Face it. Two years ago she was your 
wife for three days and nights and after 
that you were strangers who didn't 
again see each other. While you yearned 
in loneliness and faithfulness at the 
other end of the world, she did not keep 
her bed always empty. -What were you 
going to do about it? 

Nothing. 

Nothing tonight and perhaps noth- 
ing tomorrow or the day after that. I 
wanted her. I hated her and wanted 
her, as I had hated her and wanted her 
for a long time now, submerging dread 



and fear in the memory of those three 
nights and the never-ending hunger for 
her. 

I'd use the Lily's beautiful body. I'd 
satisfy my need for her. And after 
that— 

I didn't know. I didn't want to know 
tonight. 

At the second hole I came out on Old 
Mill Road at the edge of town. My 
watch said seven minutes to ten. Too 
early for her to be asleep. I would 
like that, finding her in bed and waking 
her with kisses. 

But suppose she didn't want you? 
Suppose her body had no more ardor 
for you than her letters had had? 

By God, I'd take her anyway! 
Brutally. I'd hurt her. I'd— 

I stopped to catch my breath. I 
hadn't been walking rapidly since I had 
reached the bottom of the hill, but all 
the same I was drawing air into my 
lungs with labored gasps. I fumbled 
out a cigarette, lighted it, and the smoke 
felt good inside me. I walked along the 
clearly defined macadam road. 

JAMES STREET. It wasn't actually 
a street; there weren't any in West 
Amber except for the three which com- 
prised the business section. It was a 
tar road. Along either side houses were 
spotted at varying intervals. There 
was a mile of it, and like a sap I'd left 
the cardroom without asking just where 
on James Street Lily lived. 

A car approached. I stood in the mid- 
dle of the road and waved in the hope 
that whoever was in the car could tell 
me where to find her. The headlights 
bore down on me. The car did not 
slacken speed; it seemed determined to 
run me down. I jumped and felt the 
wind of its passing. 

I cursed the driver for a madman, 
glad to be able to curse something, and 
went on. The mailboxes stood on the 
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right side of the road. One of them 
should bear her name. I struck matches 
"to read the boxes, passing up those in 
front of houses in which I knew she 
could not be because they were too large 
or I knew the people who lived in them. 

Like George Winkler's white brick 
house. When I passed it, light went on 
in an upstairs room. That would be 
Amy Winkler, George's spinster sister 
who kept house for him. She knew 
everything there was to know in town. 
She would tell me, but she would also 
gush over me in greeting. I kept walk- 
ing. 

Two boxes farther on I came to it. 
The name JOSEPHS was crossed out 
with black crayon, and under it was 
waveringly printed: LILY LINN. 
, Linn. My name. The name I had 
given to my wife. 

It was suddenly very good to be 
home. The fact remained that she had 
stayed on here in West Amber to wait 
for my return. That was all that 
counted. The rest was merely an inabil- 
ity to write letters as passionate as her 
embraces. She was waiting for me and 
I was coming to her. 

It was a neat little stucco bungalow 
just off the road. Every window was 
lighted. With both hands I brushed 
back my wild hair and ran my handker- 
chief over my face and went up to the 
door. I flicked my tongue over my dry 
lips and knocked. 

There was no sound in the house. 
She wouldn't have gone out and left all 
the lights on. Perhaps she had dropped 
off to sleep while reading. The door 
was unlocked. I pushed it in. 

The door opened directly into a small 
living room. I saw her at once. She 
was lying on the floor at the side of a 
reed couch. 

I closed the door behind me and 
walked slowly into the room, not think- 
ing, not feeling anything except some- 



thing jumping in the emptiness inside of 
me. 

She was on her side, turned away 
from me, her knees bent. I squatted 
beside her and put a hand on her 
shoulder. 

Then I saw the knife in her breast. 
I reached over»her shoulder and grab- 
bed the handle and started to pull the 
knife out. It came out easily. It came 
halfway out, and suddenly I jerked my 
hand away from the knife as if it had 
turned glowing hot. 

The truth hit me like a kick in the 
stomach. The Lily was dead. Nobody 
lives with a knife in his heart. 

I straightened up Inside her and at 
once my knees started to bend. I sank 
down on the couch. The room wavered. 
I put my head in my hands, closing my 
eyes tight against the darkness of my 
palms. 

JT WAS very still. Somewhere a 
clock ticked. I dared take my 
hands from my face and the room had 
straightened out. My head remained 
bent; I was looking down at her legs. 

One foot was covered by a satin mule. 
The other foot was bare and the mule 
which belonged to it lay behind her. 
She wore no stockings and the nails of 
her toes were scarlet. The first time I 
had ever seen her without any clothes 
on I had, oddly, noticed first of all her 
painted toenails. They had shocked me 
a little and excited me. 

She was wearing the heavy silk hos- 
tess gown with the tawny-orange tiger 
lilies. I had bought it for her the day 
we were married. Lilies for Lily, I had 
said. A poor joke, perhaps, but the 
kind you delight in on honeymoons. 
During all the breakfasts I'd had with 
her, the first in the New York hotel 
room and the other two at home, she 
had worn it. The hem had hiked up on 
her body and her uppermost thigh was 
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naked. It was a lovely thigh, smooth 
and rounded, and even now I could re- 
member the firm warm feel of it. 

Sitting bent over, that was all I could 
see of her. I didn't want to see any 
more, but I had to. I raised my head 
an inch and let my eyes move up the 
crumpled form. 

The knife protruded from the swell 
of her left breast. The dull black han- 
dle of a kitchen knife. There was a 
tiger lily on each breast, and I remem- 
bered telling her one morning that those 
two, and one other, were my favorite 
lilies of all the many on the hostess 
gown. The knife had pierced the one 
over her left breast, and it was no longer 
tawny-orange. Her life had dyed it red. 

My eyes remained on the bloody lily, 
not wanting to look higher. A body is 
a body, living or dead, but a face — 

I looked. Her face was no longer 
beautiful, no longer elfin — no longer 
anything but dead. 

Then the shakes got me, as badly as 
that first time when we'd jumped from 
our gasless plane and I was bending 
over Kerry Nugent who was tangled 
in his parachute. Joe Klintcamp, the 
copilot, had slapped me and that had 
helped. There was nobody to slap me 
now. I dropped my head and shook 
and felt sweat cover me. 

It didn't last long. It was passing 
when I heard the door open. I looked 
up and Sheriff Owen Dowie stood in the 
doorway peering myopically at Lily. 

He didn't say anything at first. He 
closed the door and came forward and 
knelt beside her. Then he shifted his 
gaze up to me. His pjnched face was 
sad. 

"I'm sorry about this, Linn," he said. 

I hadn't heard the sheriff's car, but 
I heard the second car pull up. We both 
turned our heads, listening to a car door 
slam. Then there was a knock and a 
man said: "Alec?" 



Dowie looked at me to see what I 
would do about it. I just sat there. 

The knock came again. "Lily?" 

Dowie said quietly: "Come in." 

It was Kerry Nugent. He gawked at 
Dowie in surprise and took a step or two 
into the room before he saw her. "Alec," 
he said weakly. He came on to Dowie's 
side. "Is she dead?" 

"He stuck a knife in her heart," 
Dowie said. 

He? Whom did Dowie mean? I 
heard the clock. Why were they so 
very quiet? 

"You don't think—" I said. Their 
faces told me what they thought. "My 
God, I didn't kill her!" 

Kerry turned his eyes away from me. 

"I'm sorry, Linn," Dowie said again. 

CHAPTER IV 
The Jail 

TTRSULA STOPPED INSIDE the 
cell and sent a startled, shocked 
glance over her shoulder at the door 
closing behind her. Then she kissed 
me quickly on the mouth and thrust a 
package into my hands, like an embar- 
rassed little girl presenting a gift at a 
birthday party. "One of your chess 
sets," she said. 

"Thanks." I tossed the package on 
the cot and led her to the wooden chair. 
"Sit on that. It's softer than the cot." 

Her big frame perched unrelaxed on 
the edge of the chair. She looked about. 
A second was enough to take in every- 
thing there was to be seen. She shud- 
dered. "How horrible for you! " 

"A bit cramped," I conceded, "but 
the food is wholesome and the turnkey 
does little favors for me -if I keep his 
palm greased. My chief complaint is 
that a vicious character like me is al- 
lowed only two visitors a week, not 
counting lawyers." 
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"And they wouldn't let me visit you 
at all the first week and they wouldn't 
let Miriam come up with me." Ursula 
removed a fleck of tobacco from her 
lip. "I'm glad that you're taking it so 
well, Alec. I was afraid — I mean — " 

"That I'd crack wide open?" I said. 
"That I was a psychoneurotic even be- 
fore they tossed me in here and that 
I'd pound on the door and chew the 
mattress?" 

"Alec, please!" 

"All right, I'm scared," I said. 
"There's still a trial between me and 
the death house, but the last time the 
district attorney talked to me he was 
already gloating over the two thousand 
volts of electricity which — " 

"Alec!" 

I stood up. I walked the five paces 
to the other end of the cell and lit a 
cigarette. I was sweating, but not much, 
and my hand was not unsteady. I re- 
turned to Ursula. 

"I can take it," I said. "It's easier 
than sweating out a mission. The odds 
against me aren't much greater than 
trying to get home after bombing Singa- 
pore. George Winkler hasn't been 
around in a couple of days. What's 
he doing about me?" 

"I want to talk to you about that. 
We've retained a very big lawyer from 
New York named Robin Magee." 

"What's the matter with George?" 

"He will be associated with Magee. 
George does not think he has had 
enough experience in criminal law, and 
Robin Magee is supposed to be mar- 
velous." 

"Expensive as hell, I bet." 

"Does that matter?" 

"I'm grateful," I said. "When I get 
out and start earning a living, I'll pay 
you back. It'll cost more than you think. 
Is George hiring private detectives?" 

"Why private detectives?" 

"To find the murderer, if possible. 



That's what the police should be doing, 
but they're so sure that I'm the one 
that they're not bothering." 

gHE didn't say anything. I sat down 
on the cot and stared at her. Her 
eyes lifted; there were tears in them. 

"So you agr#e with the police," I 
said slowly. 

She propelled herself out of the chair 
and flung her arms about me. "Alec, 
it's my fault. I should have had that 
talk with you as soon as you got off the 
train. I kept putting it off. I wanted 
you to rest after your journey. But I 
only made it worse for you. It must 
have been such a shock when Miriam 
blurted it out to you." 

"Let Miriam alone," I said. "She 
didn't tell me anything." 

She pressed her face against my arm. 
"I never liked Lily, especially not for 
you, but I should have let her stay in 
the house until you cs.me home. It was 
only a couple of weeks." 

"Was Lily cutting up as badly as 
that?" 

"There was gossip. 1 ' 

"Is that all?" I said. "Nothing but 
gossip?" 

"Well, she was seen drinking with a 
strange man." 

"Damn it!" I was on my feet, pac- 
ing the cell and slamming my left palm 
with my right fist. I wanted to break 
somebody's neck, but I didn't know 
whose. "Just gossip. Just drinking with 
another man. She didn't walk out on 
me even after you kicked her out. She 
stayed around to wait for me." 

Ursula's jaw hung slack. "You 
thought from my actions that she was 
carrying on an affair with somebody 
else? Oh, God! If I'd minded my busi- 
ness — " 

I swung to face her. "I wouldn't have 
rushed off to kill her? You believe 
that, too!" 
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The door was flung open. The bean- 
pole turnkey stood there. "What's the 
yelling about?" 

I took a deep breath. "I got excited. 
It's nothing." 

"Well, the lady's time is up. If you 
want any more visitors, Linn, keep it 
quiet." 

Ursula turned a rigidly set face up to 
me to be kissed. Her lips were cold. 
"Alec," she said, "I know you're not a 
murderer." 

"Sure." I squeezed her arm. "Get 
the idea out of your head that Lily 
was murdered because of anything you 
did or didn't do. It had nothing to do 
with you or me. Remind George Win- 
kler about hiring private detectives." 

"Time's up, lady," the turnkey said. 

Ursula nodded dully and went. 

T WASN'T sure what there should be 
about a lawyer to inspire confidence, 
but Robin Magee didn't in me. He was 
a tall, slightly stooped man with hair 
graying aristocratically at the fringes, 
and he was dressed like an actor or an 
English politician. His breath smelled 
of very good liquor. 

George Winkler sat on the chair and 
I on the cot. Robin Magee remained on 
his feet and tossed me a benign smile. 
"Now let's hear your story, my boy." 

"I told it to the district attorney 
and I told it to George," I said. "It 
hasn't changed since then." 

Magee nodded amiably. "It may be 
that you will mention something in the 
retelling which you overlooked before." 

So I told it again. There was sur- 
prisingly little. I had w*lked in and 
found Lily with a knife in her heart. 

There was a silence when I finished. 
George looked up at Magee. The great 
criminal lawyer from New York smiled 
silkily. 

"Why did you touch the knife- 
handle?" he asked. 



"I started to pull it out. Then I real- 
ized that she was already dead." 

"The knife was in her heart. Didn't 
you see that?" 

"My brain stopped working for a 
few seconds." 

Magee studied the ceiling. "They tell 
me you are a very bright young man. 
You must have known that it was not 
proper to touch a murder weapon, and 
that pulling the knife out wouldn't have 
helped her even if she were still alive." 

"I wasn't in a state to realize any- 
thing." 

"You were a soldier. You must have 
seen many dead people." 

He sounded a lot like District Attor- 
ney Hackett questioning me, but he was 
being paid to be on my side. I said: 
"I've seen dead men, but I've never 
before walked in on my wife with a 
knife in her heart. Did you?" 

Magee chuckled. "Naturally not." 

"Then how the hell do you know how 
a man will act at such a time?" 

"You were a navigator of a Super- 
fortress," he argued. "You were trained 
to keep your head in an emergency." 

"There was nothing in my training 
about how to act when I found my wife 
murdered. What are you getting at, 
anyway?" 

George put in: "Didn't the D. A. ask 
you those questions?" 

"Yes." 

"We've got to know what you told 
him, don't we?" 

"That's right," I agreed. "Okay, 
throw 'em at me." 

Robin Magee dropped down on the 
cot. He did not hold my hand, but his 
manner was so intimate that he might 
have. His breath made me thirsty. "It 
looks bad, my boy. There's no getting 
away from it. There are many witnesses 
that you left your house in a highly 
excited state of mind — unfortunately, 
one of them the sheriff. Then you were 
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found bending over the body—" 
"I was sitting on the couch." 
"You were sitting on the couch and 
she was at your feet. And the police 
laboratory found your fingerprints on 
the knife and no other prints." 
"The murderer had wiped his off." 
"Let us grant that. This morning I 
had a talk with the D. A. He did not 
tell me m so many words, but he implied 
that he had even more definite proof 
than the medical examiner's report that 
she had been alive a very short time 
before Sheriff Dowie found you there. 
He gave me this much to induce me to 
accept a second-degree plea." 

"Did you tell him to go to hell?" 
"In effect, yes." Magee tapped my 
chest with his knuckles, "My boy, 
Winkler and I are going to get you off 
absolutely free. You may have to spend 
a month or two in a sanatorium, but 
even that will probably be unneces- 
sary." 



"I don't want lawyers who are con- 
vinced I'm guilty. Get out!" 

He turned to Magee for help, and the 
great lawyer gave me his smooth smile 
"Naturally he's upset, Winkler. He'll 
be more reasonable tomorrow. Good- 
bye, my boy." 

"Don't come back!" I flung after 
them. 

For a long time I stood looking at the 
door after he closed it. My teeth were 
chattering. I gritted them and threw 
myself face down on the cot. The walls 
of the cell closed in on me. I could not 
breathe. 

. . . They returned the next day. I 
had told the turnkey not to let them in, 
but he did. I lay on my cot and stared 
up at the ceiling and pretended not to 
hear them as they talked down at me. 
As a matter of fact, I heard very little 
of what they said. After a while they 
left. 3 



JT TOOK time to pentrate. I looked 
from one pair of eyes to the other, 
both pairs watching me anxiously. Then 
I left the cot to get as far from them as 
I could, and turned at the wall. 

''So that's it," I said. "I'm insane." 

"Not at all." Magee's honeyed words 
flowed to me. "Temporary insanity, 
perhaps. Extenuating circumstances, 
certainly." 

"In other words," I said, "confess 
that I murdered Lily." 

George shambled his bear's body 
over to me. , The fatherly act. The 
close family friend. I knew what he'd 
say before he said it. "Alec, you know 
I'll agree only to what's best for you. 
Magee is one hundred percent right. 
He's thought of the only way to get 
you off." 

"Get out!" I said. "Both of you!" 
George's small eyes blinked in pain. 
"Alec, as your attorneys—" 



J^ERRY NUGENT came in briskly. 

He grinned down at the chess- 
board on the chair. 

^'What's the problem?" he asked. 

"White to mate in four moves." 

He studied the board. "You're even 
better than I think you are if you can 
do it." 

"I have plenty of time," I said. 
"I guess you have." He sprawled 
down at the foot of the cpt and noncha- 
lantly dug out his pipe and pouch. It 
was all as casual as a visit to my bunk 
after we'd slept off a mission. 

You may remember a photo in Life 
of a square-jawed, rugged-faced bomber 
pilot standing under a wing of a B-29 
Superfortress in an India base. That 
was Captain Kerry Nugent. The mo- 
ment the photographer's eyes fell on 
him he tabbed Kerry as the idealized 
type of grim and nerveless American 
manhood who was bringing death and 
destruction to the enemy. 
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"How are the ribs?" I asked. 

"As good as new, practically, except 
that I'm still taped up like a Prussian 
general in a corset." His face clouded. 
"And stop talking like a heel about it. 
Miriam says you're shooting a line that 
you lost the plane." 

"I did." 

"I'll break your damn neck if you 
don't cut it out." Kerry sat up. "What 
the hell ! I ought to have my head ex- 
amined for bringing it up. How about 
a game of chess?" 

"Your time will be up in a few min- 
utes." 

"Not for Mrs. Nugent's boy. I slip- 
ped the turnkey a five spot. That ought 
to be good for a couple of hours. Give 
me a knight and a bishop and I'll try 
to make a game of it." 

I dumped the chessmen into their 
box. "I don't want my mind taken off 
anything. I want to talk. How did 
you happen to show up at Lily's place 
only a few minutes after I got there?" 

His right cheek ticked. It was an old 
sign of annoyance. "Why kick it 
around? Forget about her. She got 
what she deserved." 

"Why did you go to Lily's?" 

Noisily he drew flame into his pipe. 
"Miriam sent me. I'm a good soldier. 
When a lovely lady gives orders, I obey 
without question." 

"That's no answer." 

"I suppose it isn't," Kerry said, sud- 
denly grave. "I'm not quite straight 
on it myself. I'd gone to New York 
for a couple of days. I got home around 
eight and my mother told me that Mi- 
riam had phoned earliej that you were 
expected home that day. I called up 
Helen and she'd heard from her father 
that you were back and she wanted to 
see you too, so after I ate I picked her 
up and we drove over." 

"You and Helen Spencer," I said. 
"That's something new." 



TJE GRINNED shyly. "About six 
days. Well, you know how you 
acted when we drove up and saw you 
coming out of the driveway. We drove 
on to the house and found everybody 
out on the porch talking about you." 

"So I broke up the card game?" I 
said. 

"You sure did. I heard Mr. Spencer 
ask Ursula if she wanted to resume. 
She shook her head and stood looking 
out at the road. Then Miriam pulled 
me aside and told me what had hap- 
pened. It didn't sound like much to me. 
Why shouldn't a guy raise hell when 
he isn't told where his wife is? Why 
shouldn't he dash off to her? But 
Miriam said I hadn't seen the way you 
looked and acted. She was plenty wor- 
ried. She gave me the idea that the 
place for you was a straitjacket, or any- 
where but with a wife who'd been play- 
ing you dirty." He paused and then 
added: "That's throwing it at you 
bluntly, but you wanted it." 

"You're doing all right. Go on." 

"That's about all. I argued for a 
while. You had every right to go dash- 
ing to your wife's arms. Then Ursula 
joined the argument. I was your bosom 
pal; we'd faced life and death together; 
you'd resent my horning in on your 
affairs less than anybody else. That 
line. They weren't sure what I should 
do when I caught up with you. I guess 
sort of hang around to keep you out of 
trouble and bring you back to the old 
homestead if Lily spat in your face, as 
they more or less expected. So I 
went." 

"Where was Sheriff Dowie?" 

"He'd driven off. So had Bevis and 
his old man. Maybe George Winkler 
too; I don't remember. But when I 
left, all I noticed on the porch were 
three women — -Helen and Miriam and 
Ursula." 

"I walked all the way," I said. "Why 
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didn't you reach Lily's before I did?" 

"That's why I'm kicking myself now. 
But I didn't hanker to barge in on you 
two in a fond embrace. My idea was to 
catch up to you on the road and maybe 
talk to you and calm you down or go to 
Lilys with you if you didn't object 
strenuously. So I crawled along the 
road in my car looking for you. When I 
reached the head of James Street, I de- 
cided that you couldn't have walked 
there so soon or even run there and that 
I must have missed you on the way." 
|I cut across the golf course." 
"Hell! I should have thought of that. 
I drove back slowly, still looking for 
you. When I reached the bottom of 
Mandolin Hill, I turned around and 
tried again, figuring that somehow I'd 
passed you up in the darkness. This 
time I went all the way to Lily's. I saw 
a car parked outside— Dowie's it 
turned out— and decided that if she was 
having company, why not me too?" 



I SAT on the other end of the cot fin- 
gering the chessmen in the box on 
my knees. It was a cheap wooden set. 
The black king had lost his cross and a 
white rook was minus a couple of tur- 
rets. Ursula had kept my good sets at 
home; this one would do for jail. 

"Had you seen Lily before that?"! 
asked. 

"Since my return home?" Kerry ap- 
peared to be smoking matches instead 
of tobacco. "Once. My second day in. 
Paid my respects to my pal's wife. Told 
her you were okay and would be home 
any day. Drank a pair of cocktails she 
fixed and said so long. One of those 
duty calls. You know I didn't care one 
bit for her." 

"You did that night we met her for 
the first time in New York." 

"Oh, then. She was a lass with plenty 
of pulchritude in a low-cut dress. Some- 
thing to try to make. You did and I 



didn't, so that was that. Besides, you 
married her, and that was okay by me, 
until what she did to you when we were 
m India. From then on she was 
marked lousy in my book." 

"How did she sound when you told 
her I was coming home?" 

"Drop it, Alec, She was no good. 
It s not the thing to say about a pal's 
wife, so in India I kept my lips but- 
toned. But now I'm telling you." He 
twisted on the cot to face me directly. 
"This might hurt, but I got the impres- 
sion that for all she cared you could rot 
m India." 

"It doesn't hurt," I said. "I'm sorry 
that she's dead, but that's all." 
"So forget her." 

"I doubt if the State of New York 
will let me." 

Kerry groped in his pockets for 
matches. I tossed him mine. 

"I could hand you a lot of boloney 
about that," he said after he had a light, 
but I won't. I had a talk with George 
Winkler this morning. He's plenty wor- 
ried about the trial, especially because 
you refuse to be sensible." 
"I don't want to discuss it." 
"Winkler is one of the people who 
would give their right arm for you He 
knows what he's doing " 
"No." 

"Alec, you don't know everything. If 
it came to taking a three-star fix, I'd 
back you against any navigator in the 
world. But this is law." 

"If that's all you have to talk about " 
I said, "you'd better go." 
( His pipe stem made bubbling noises. 
I ought to push your teeth in," he said 
after a while. "But it s your life. 
Throw it away and the hell with you. 
Change your mind about a game?" 

I submitted. We sat at either end of 
the cot with the board between us. I 
gave him a bishop and a knight, but or- 
dinarily he needed more than that. Not 
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today. I barely managed to squeeze 
out a draw. 

jyilRIAM came the day that Japan 
offered to surrender. 

"Did you hear the news?" she said 
as soon as the door closed behind her. 

"The turnkey told me. A lot of air- 
men I know are going to do a lot of 
celebrating at the thought of coming 
home." I felt my teeth in my lower lip. 
"I was the lucky one. I beat them back 
to the peace and security and comfort of 
home." 

She moved all the way into the cell. 
She hadn't very far to go. As usual, 
she wore white. She knew what it did 
for her black hair and eyes and dark 
skin. This time it was a white shantung 
suit with a black blouse. Very snappy. 
And her manner fitted the outfit. Cal- 
culatedly cool and casual. Chin up and 
a forced smile. Carefully ignore the 
locked door and the gray walls too close 
together and the single gash of window. 

"The surrender isn't official yet," she 
said, still topically conversational. 
"Everybody is praying it will be." She 
handed me a bulging paper bag. 
"Brownies which I baked for you this 
morning. With raisins, the way you 
like them." 

At the last sentence her voice be- 
trayed her. It started to quiver, and 
suddenly tears brightened her eyes. 
She stepped past me and dropped limp- 
ly into the chair. 

Visits were too few and precious to 
be thrown away with weeping over me. 
I could do my own weeding when I was 
alone. So I sat down on the cot and 
tried to bring up a subject which would 
interest her more than I did. "Made 
up your mind about Bevis Spencer?" 

"How can I think about it at a time 
like this?" She gave me her profile. 
She didn't look well. Too much cheek- 
bone showing. "Alec, why don't you let 



your lawyers help you?" 

"Because I don't want lawyers who 
are convinced I'm guilty." 

"They don't. George Winkler told 
me—" 

"So he sent you to talk me into it?" 
I said. 

"We all want to help you." 

"Sure," I said. "Like you tried to 
shelter me from my wife." 

"That was a mistake. We should 
have overlooked everything Lily did un- 
til you got home." 

"And now you all believe I'm a mur- 
derer and you're anxious to overlook 
that. You don't shy away from me in 
horror. You're loyal to the bitter end. 
And I'm not even grateful." 

"We don't want gratitude. We want 
you back with us." 

There was no point in chasing the 
subject around. I dug into the paper 
bag and pulled out a brownie. Miriam 
couldn't cook as well as Ursula — no- 
body could — but she could bake rings 
around her. "They're wonderful," I 
said and offered her the bag. "Thanks 
a lot." 

She took one and sat nibbling it. Her 
eyes were far away. "Alec," she said 
remotely, "you must have loved Lily 
very much." 

"Did I?" I let the idea simmer be- 
fore I spoke again. "I don't think so. 
I hardly knew her. Six days in all, only 
three of them married to her. Those 
were fine days. I was going overseas, 
and I guess they would have been fine 
with almost any attractive woman with 
whom — " I stopped. 

"I'm a big girl now," Miriam said 
into her brownie. "I understand. 
Please go on." 

"Yes. And after that I was a million 
miles away and she was a woman to 
remember and dream about. If I was 
in love, it was with a memory." 

"Alec, did you kill her?" 
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Y°U HAD to hand it to Miriam. She 
at least came right out with it. No- 
body else had asked me except the dis- 
trict attorney and the police. The 
others skirted around it, pretending to 
assume that I hadn't when they be- 
lieved the opposite. 
"No," I said. 

She nodded. "You wouldn't lie about 
it if you had. Of course I believe you." 

But what was believing? You thought 
you did and you said you did, but that 
was just emotion. Cold reason didn't 
concur. 

I took another brownie. "Did you 
send Kerry after me that night?" 

"Yes. You frightened me. If Kerry 
had only met you! I mean, he would 
have gone there with you and he would 
have been a witness that you hadn't 
done it. Or if George had met you on 
the way." 
"Did you send George also?" 
"Only Kerry. The game broke up 
and we all stood on the porch for a 
few minutes. George had already 
driven away when Kerry left. The 
thing is that George lives on James 
Street, only a few hundred feet from 
Lily's bungalow." 

"I saw him put a light on when I 
passed his house." 

"He was so close," she said. "He 
blames himself now for not having 
waited for you on James Street or for 
not looking in on Lily. But how could 
he have known?" 

"Did everybody leave the house after 
the game?" 

"Well, Mr. Dowie was the first to 
drive away. Bevis drove his father 
home and came back a little later. 
Helen waited for Kerry to return. He 
was gone for more than an hour and 
then he brought the terrible news." She 
put a hand on my knee. "Alec, why 
don't you try to save yourself?" 

"Back to the lawyers," I grunted. 



"They don't want 3'ou to confess or 
anything like that. That would be 
stupid. George merely wants you to 
listen to him and Mr. Magee." 
"I've heard what they have to say." 
"You have to have a lawyer," she 
said urgently. "I understand that you 
can't plead guilty, of murder even if you 
want to, so there has to be a trial and a 
defense. If George and Mr. Magee 
aren't your lawyers, the court will as- 
sign one to you. Do you think you will 
be better off with a strange lawyer? 
George says that the district attorney is 
willing to accept a second-degree mur- 
der plea and that any other lawyer will 
snatch at it. George won't and you 
know it. He won't stop, at anything to 
get you off free." 

She did it very well. George Wink- 
ler must have coached her. 

"The district attorney asked me to 
testify against you," she went on. "He 
has an idea that before you went down 
to the cardroom I told you Lily was un- 
faithful to you and that that was what 
made you so excited. I went to George 
and he told the district attorney that I 
would be a hostile witness and talked 
him out of a subpoena. So you see, 
George continues to work for you.' 
That's why the court hasn't assigned 
another lawyer to you." 

I sat hunched over on the cot with 
the bag of brownies between my palms. 
This was my third week of being shut 
in here with nothing to do but think. 
I'd been dealt a busted straight and the 
state held a pat hand and it was a pot 
I had to take or die. I was scared. I 
hadn't stopped being scared for a sin- 
gle minute since the state police lieu- 
tenant had told me I was under arrest. 

The door creaked open. "Time's up, 
lady," the turnkey said. 

Miriam sent him a frantic look, then 
turned her dark, wide eyes to me. "Alec, 
at least let George and Mir. Magee talk 
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to you." 

I stood up and so did she and to- 
gether we walked the few steps to the 
door. 

"Alec, please!" she said. 
"All right, send them over," I told 
her wearily. 

^•EORGE WINKLER said: "Get 
the idea out of your head that we 
think you're guilty. It's only that the 
evidence is overwhelmingly against you, 
and we decided that there is only one 
way to get you off." 

"By sending me to an insane asylum," 
I said. 

"Nonsense. You misunderstood 
Magee. Even if that were the only way, 
we couldn't bring it off. The D.A. 
would stop us cold by bringing in 
psychologists." 

"How will confessing to a crime I 
didn't commit help me?" 

"That's not what we want either. All 
we ask is that you don't say anything 
before or during the trial. Sit tight. 
Leave it to us." 

"I'll tell the truth over and over if 
I'm asked, by the D.A. or anybody 
else." 

Robin Magee left the wall against 
which he had been leaning. "By all 
means, my boy. The truth. In my 
twenty-two years of law practice I have 
lost only one client to the electric chair, 
and I must say he deserved it." 

"I'd as soon take the chair as a jail 
sentence." 

"You haven't a thing to worry 
about," Magee assured me placidly. 
"But I can promise to get you off free 
only if you don't interfere with my line 
of defense." 

"Which is that I didn't do it." 

"Certainly. Now. just relax. That's 
all we ask of you." 

They prepared to leave, but I wasn't 
through with them. "George, did you 



hire private detectives?" 

He looked blank for a moment. "Oh, 
yes, detectives. That's not necessary. 
Magee has a couple of top-notch inves- 
tigators in his office." 

"Are they doing anything?" I asked. 
"Have they learned anything?" 

"If anybody learns anything, they 
will," Magee said. "They are digging 
into Lily's life." 

I nodded. "That's the right angle. 
Maybe it was a boy friend who wanted 
her to go away with him when he heard 
I was coming home and he killed her 
when she turned him down." 

They were not impressed. Magee 
said: "That is a possibility, but the co- 
incidence is somewhat too pat. I mean, 
the murder occurring only a few min- 
utes after you arrived, after having left 
your house in a state of — uh — high ex- 
citement." 

We were back where we had been. 
They hadn't changed their minds ; they 
were merely applying soft-soap. And 
who could blame them? My hand 
couldn't be worse and I couldn't im- 
prove it. 

"Listen," I said. "A couple of days 
ago I remembered something. When 
I started down James Street that night, 
a car approached from the direction of 
Lily's bungalow. I thought the driver 
might be able to tell me where she 
lived and I flagged him. The car was 
going very fast on that bumpy road. It 
didn't even slow down." 

George Winkler's bright little eyes 
glittered. "You think it was the mur- 
derer fleeing from the scene of the 
crime?" 

"It could have been." 

"How do you know the car was com- 
ing from Lily's house?" Magee argued. 
"You say you were at the head of the 
road. It might have been coming from 
any of the other houses or through 
from the other end of the road." 
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"The car almost ran me down," I 
said. "A fleeing murderer would be 
panicky if anybody tried to stop him." 

"Did you see the license number? 
Do you remember the make of car?" 

I shook my head. "The car meant 
nothing to me then. It might still mean 
nothing, but it's worth looking into." 

"We certainly shall." Robin Magee 
glanced at his watch. "Take it easy, 
my boy. I promise you again that you 
have nothing to worry about." 

More soft-soap. After they left, I 
stood at the window and thought about 
the car. It couldn't be traced. It was 
just a car, any car, passing in the 
night, and there was only my word that 
it had passed. 

My word wasn't good for anything. 
To everybody it was the word of a 
murderer. 

CHAPTER V 

For the People 

gUNLIGHT poured in through one of 
the tall courtroom windows and lay 
warmly over the long table at which I 
sat. When I held my hands in the 
dusty streamers, shadows formed on 
the table, and with my fingers I fash- 
ioned animated images of ducks and 
goblins. 

George Winkler strode over from the 
jurybox where District Attorney Hack- 
ett and Robin Magee were examining 
talesmen. "Don't do that," he said. 

"Do what?" I asked. 

"Those tricks with your fingers. You 
look too nonchalant. You might give 
the jury the impression that you're 
hard-boiled." 

"What's taking them so long?" 

George chuckled. "It's a delight to 
see Magee work. He's challenging 
everybody who hasn't at least one son 
in the service. Wives of soldiers won't 



do, obviously, because Lily was the 
wife of one. Magee insists on sons, par- 
ents of boys like you. Hackett is chal- 
lenging those Magee accepts, but it's a 
losing game for him because our armed 
forces are so large. They're up to the 
twelfth juror. I realize this is dull, 
Alec, but whatever you do don't act in- 
different to the proceedings." 

I felt the grim and passionless bulks 
of my two nursemaids at either shoul- 
der. They had guns on their hips and 
handcuffs dangling from their belts. 
They conducted me to and from my cell 
in the county jail and for lunch to the 
daytime cell behind the judge's cham- 
ber. In the courtroom they were frozen 
beef planted behind my chair. Four 
walls made me feel freer than they did. 

I said to George: "If I act the way I 
feel, I'll start chewing the table." 

"That mightn't be a bad idea," 
George said. 

County Judge Farrier leaned his gray 
mane toward the jury box. "Is the jury- 
satisfactory to the defendant?" 

Instantly the courtroom was silent. 
"The jury is satisfactory," Magee said 
loudly. 

"Is the jury satisfactory to the 
People?" 

"The jury is satisfactory," Hackett 
said. 

"The jury will stand and be sworn." 

^HIS was it. There was a stifling 
hush, as before a storm. I felt the 
emptiness in the pit of my stomach 
that I used to feel when we took off on 
a particularly tough mission with 
weather conditions uncertain. Only 
this would be tougher than the worst 
of them. 

The clerk droned the roll. I twisted 
around in my chair. Between the solid- 
ity of the guards I c ould see Ursula and 
Miriam in the front row of benches. 
Ursula caught my eyes and managed a 
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wan, smiling-through-tears smile. Mi- 
riam's profile was strained and tight as 
she listened intently to the jurors being 
sworn in. 

Near the rear of the room Kerry Nu- 
gent and Helen Spencer sat together. 
Bevis Spencer came down the aisle and 
whispered briefly to his sister and 
Kerry. "Quiet!" the bailiff at the rail- 
ing gate snapped. Bevis flushed and 
moved on to sit beside Miriam. There 
were others in the room I recognized, 
men and women I had known half of 
my life. It was quite a party. 

I turned back to listen to the district 
attorney who was rising to address the 
jury. He was a plump, soft-spoken man 
whom I would have liked under differ- 
ent circumstances. He told the jury that 
for weeks and months I had planned the 
murder of my wife and that only a few 
hours after returning to West Amber I 
had rushed to the bungalow and 
plunged a knife into her heart. 

Then it was Robin Magee's turn. He 
had a voice that thundered and wept 
and sneered and whispered within a 
single sentence. He said that Lily had 
been an evil woman an6? that I was a de- 
cent and patriotic boy. And he sat 
down. - 

There wasn't much for the first cou- 
ple of hours. The county medical ex- 
aminer said that a sharp instrument, 
commonly known as a steak knife, was 
driven into the body at a point approxi- 
mately three and a half inches below 
the left shoulderbls.de anteriorally and 
penetrated the hear t to a point an inch 
above the apex, imbedding itself di- 
rectly between the fifth «nd sixth ribs 
without emerging from the body. In 
his opinion, she had not been dead more 
than an hour when he had first seen 
the body at eleven o'clock the night of 
the murder and his post mortem at Wil- 
lowby's Funeral Parlor the following 
day had verified the time of death. Ap- 



proximately, anyway. Magee let him 
step down without cross-examination. 

A state police lieutenant told how he 
and Sheriff Dowie had taken me to the 
county jail. 

A buxom woman named Mrs. Jo- 
sephs stated that she had rented the 
bungalow to Mrs. Lily Linn on July 
5th. The bungalow had come complete- 
ly furnished, including a set of six steak 
knives, of which Exhibit A was one. 

A sergeant from the State Bureau of 
Criminal Investigation testified that the 
only fingerprints on Exhibit A were 
mine. 

O OBIN MAGEE rose to cross- 
examine for the first time. Lan- 
guidly he sauntered to the witness 
stand; almost I expected him to sup- 
press a yawn. He must have seen a 
great criminal lawyer act like that in 
a movie. 

"Tell me, Sergeant," he drawled, "did 
you test the five other steak knives in 
the kitchen for fingerprints?" 

"Yes, sir, I did." 

"Why?" 

"It's routine. You can never tell 
what'll be important, so we dust every- 
thing in the place." 

"Laudable diligence, I'm sure. Did 
you find fingerprints on the five steak 
knives in the kitchen drawer?" 

"Well, on one was a smear of Mrs. 
Linn's right thumb and on another a 
pretty good impression of — " 

"No prints on the other three 
knives?" 

"No, sir. Washing them had re- 
moved the prints." 

"Wouldn't whoever dried the knives 
have replaced prints on them?" 

"It depends on how they're dried. 
Most women hold a few pieces of cut- 
lery in a towel and take one end of the 
towel and dry them like that. Then 
they drop the cutlery into the drawer 
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without having touched it except with 
the towel." 

"In short, there were probably no 
prints on the murder knife when the 
murderer removed it from the drawer?" 

"Probably not. But as soon as he 
took the knife out of the drawer he put 
his prints on it." 

"But not if he wore gloves," Magee 
said. "In that case the knife could have 
been plunged into Mrs. Linn's heart 
without fingerprints appearing on it un- 
til the defendant, Alexander Linn, en- 
tered and touched the knife." 

"If he wore gloves, I guess so." 

"One more question, Sergeant. Could 
fingerprints have been wiped from the 
knife-handle while it protruded from 
Mrs. Linn's breast?" 

The silence in the courtroom deep- 
ened. 

"You mean," the sergeant said slow- 
ly, "take a rag or a handkerchief and 
wipe the prints off the knife-handle 
without removing the knife from the 
body?" 

"Exactly." 

"I don't see why not," the sergeant 
said. 

Magee strolled back to our table. 

"That's the way it happened," I told 
him excitedly. "The murderer either 
wore gloves or wiped off the prints after 
he killed her." 

Magee shrugged. "At best it's a 
negative point, but it helps confuse the 
jury." 

^pHE sight of that sleek face streapi- 
lined by a narrow mustache made 
me think of bars at a bank teller's win- 
dow and a name-plate reading, "MR. 
E. SCHNEIDER," and a mechanical 
remark about the weather as he passed 
Ursula's bankbook back to me. 

His loose- jointed body lounged in the 
witness chair as it had never dared in 
the stiff formality of the bank cage. His 



full name was Emil Schneider. He was 
thirty-seven years old and had worked 
at the West Amber National Bank for 
eleven years. He had become ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Lily Linn when she 
had come to the bank to cash her Army 
allotment checks. 

"How well acquainted?" Hackett 
asked. 

Schneider crossed his legs. The ju- 
rors leaned forward. Magee and George 
looked at each other. I felt my hands 
clench. 

"It was like this," Schneider said aft- 
er a pause. "One mo rning a year ago last 
April Mrs. Linn came in to make a 
deposit and asked me casually if I knew 
of a house for sale in the neighborhood. 
She said if she found just the right thing 
she'd like to buy it and have it ready 
when her husband came home from the 
war. I was about to recommend a real 
estate broker, but suddenly I saw the 
chance to make a good commission for 
myself. I knew of a house for sale out 
in the Big Oaks section, so I told her 
I'd be glad to drive her around late that 
afternoon to take a look at it." 

"Was she interested in that house?" 

"It was too big for her. I promised 
her that I'd keep my ears open. In a 
bank you hear a lot about houses for 
sale, and whenever I heard of one I 
took her to see it. But the ones we 
saw didn't satisfy her or were too ex- 
pensive." 

"What happened on the night of 
July 21st?" 

"That morning I heard of a good buy 
near New Hollow. It was farther from 
town than Mrs. Linn wanted, but it was 
worth a try. I phoned her in the after- 
noon, but couldn't get her home. Mrs. 
Hennessey told me she'd moved out that 
morning. In the evening I heard Mrs. 
Linn had rented the Josephs' bungalow 
and had moved in already. I phoned her 
there." 
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"At what time?" 

"Around ten o'clock." 

"Can you be more exact?" 

"I remember looking at my watch to 
see if it wasn't too late to call her up. 
It was five to ten when I picked up 
the phone." 

"Who answered?" 

"Mrs. Linn." 

I looked at George and then at Ma- 
gee. Neither of them appeared to be 
greatly disturbed. In my statement to 
Hackett I had said that I had reached 
Lily's house shortly after ten o'clock; 
besides, Dowie had found me there a 
few minutes later. Didn't they realize 
how bad Schneider's testimony was for 
me? 

"You are absolutely certain that it 
was Mrs. Linn at the other end of the 
wire?" Hackett said. 

Magee drawled: "Objection on the 
grounds that no proper foundation has 
been shown that he knew her voice." 

"He called her house, didn't he?" 
Hackett said angrily. 

"And spoke to a woman. That's all 
that's certain. It could have been any 
woman at the house at the time." 

Hackett turned to the judge. "Let 
the counsel show no proper foundation 
in the cross-examination." 

"Suits me," Magee said smugly and 
sat down. 

"What was the substance of your 
telephone conversation?" Hackett 
asked Schneider. 

"I told her about the New Hollow 
house and she asked me to pick her 
up next afternoon when I knocked off 
work." * 

"What time was It when you hung 
up?" 

"Five minutes later. Ten o'clock." 

"When did you next hear from or 
about Mrs. Linn?" 

"Next morning I heard at the bank 
that she'd been murdered. During my 



lunch hour I went to you to tell you 
I'd talked to her the night before." 

"You were very cooperative, Mr. 
Schneider. That will be all." 

J^OBIN MAGEE sauntered over to 
the witness. Almost he yawned in 
Schneider's face. "You have a great 
deal of confidence in the accuracy of 
your watch." 

"It's the one I'm wearing now. It 
never loses a minute." Schneider 
smiled. "Besides, as soon as I hung up 
I went into the living room and turned 
on the radio for the ten o'clock news. 
It had just come on." 

"Was anybody with you when you 
made the phone call to Mrs. Linn?" 

"I was alone at home." 

"You have a wife and two children, 
I understand." 

"Yes." 

"Were they at home at the time?" 

"They were visiting my wife's mother 
in Vermont." 

Magee rubbed his chin reflectively. 
"You say that Mrs. Linn consulted you 
about a house as long as fifteen months 
ago?" 

"About that long ago." 

"And you showed her houses 
throughout that period?" 

"Whenever I heard of something 
which might interest her." 

"Didn't you get discouraged?" 

"I stood to make from five hundred 
to a thousand dollars commission. That 
kind of money is encouraging." 

"Didn't it seem to you excessively 
ardent salesmanship to see Mrs. Linn 
at least once a week for a period of 
fifteen months?" 

Schneider uncrossed his legs. "It 
wasn't that often." 

"Did your wife leave your bed and 
board last May and take your two chil- 
dren with her to her mother's house in 
Vermont and not return to you?" 
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Schneider's nonchalance was gone. 
It all belonged to Magee now. I heard 
a stirring behind me among the spec- 
tators. 

"We had a fight," Schneider said un- 
happily. 

"Because of Lily Linn?" 

"No. My wife and I hadn't gotten 
along for years." 

"What were your relations with Mrs. 
Linn?" 

"I — we — " Past Magee's shoulder. 
Schneider stared at me. 

Everybody stared at me. I had risen 
from my chair and stood with my 
knuckles pressed down on the table. 
The hand of one of my nursemaids fell 
on my shoulder and pressed me down to 
the chair. I ran my fingers through my 
hair. I was trembling. 

"What were your relations with Mrs. 
Linn?" Magee asked again. 

Schneider sat back. "I don't know 
what you mean. We had a business 
relationship, of course." 

"I am referring to an intimate per- 
sonal relationship." 

Hackett leaped to his feet to make 
a vigorous objection. 

"I wondered why you didn't object 
before," the judge said. He scowled 
down at Magee. "Objection sustained." 

Breezily Magee waved a hand. "I 
withdraw the question for the present. 
I reserve the right to recall Schneider 
for the defense if necessary." 

When Magee returned to the table, I 
leaned into his whiskey breath. 
"Schneider is lying," I whispered. "Lily 
had no money to buy a house. She was 
always complaining in her letters about 
being broke. He murdered her. He lied 
about that phone call." 

Magee patted my arm. "You leave 
him to me. He's going to be a mighty 
sick man before the trial is over." 

"You mean you can prove he mur- 
dered her?" 



"Hardly that. But as one poker 
player to another, watch the way I'll 
call the D. A.'s hand." 

'"JpHERE were four women on the jury 
and eight men, all middle-aged or 
older. I tried to make something out of 
their set, attentive faces, separating 
each from the other, but they remained 
a blurred entity. A dozen faceless 
people you could have picked out of 
any crowd, but they would decide 
whether I burned in the electric chair 
or rotted in prison or walked once more 
among my fellow men. 

Hackett was reading from a sheet of 
paper. I yanked my mind away from 
the jury and heard: 

". . . don't see why you can't man- 
age on the allotment you receive as 
the wife of a first lieutenant, plus 
whatever else I send you out of my 
pay. Unlike most other officers' 
wives, you don't even have to pay 
rent." 

"What's that?" I asked George 
Winkler. 

''Don't you recognize your own 
letters?" George said. "They're the 
ones you wrote to Lily from India. 
Hackett found them in her bungalow 
and is reading excerpts into the record." 

"Is he allowed to make public my pri- 
vate mail?" 

George motioned to me to let him 
listen. 

Hackett was reading: 

"Can't you ever write about any- 
thing but that you're bored or haven't 
enough money? You don't even 
bother any more to throw in a casual 
mention at the end that you love me. 
Oh, I understand. It's being sepa- 
rated for so long. It must be even 
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harder on you than on me. We'll 
make up for it when I get back." 

The next letter was dated a month 
later. It read: 

"Needless to say, the news in your 
last letter that you drove all the way 
to New York with Billy — whoever or 
whatever he may be — to a night club 
and started back to West Amber at 
lour in the morning and drove till 
noon, has brightened my days and 
made my nights restful. Now I face 
each mission with stalwart heart, 
confident that my wife is loyally 
keeping the home fires burning. 

I'm not jealous. I don't expect you 
to shut yourself away from the world 
and make yourself sick pining away 
for me. I don't mind your seeing other 
men now and then, though perhaps 
trips to New York with men named 
Billy is — 

Damn it, I am jealous! Not be- 
cause of what you write, but because 
of what you don't. I assume that you 
are faithful, but you might make as 
much mention in your letters of me 
as you do of your Billys. You might 
even say that you miss me." 

I knocked my chair over as I jumped 
up. "You can't read those!" I said. 
"They're personal!" 

I dashed for Hackett. He put the let- 
ters behind his back and tried to hold 
me off with his free hand. Then my two 
guards reached me amd each grabbed 
one of my arms. All twelve jurors were 
on their feet to see better, afTd the court- 
room was in chaos. The judge banged 
his gavel. I was sputtering, unable to 
find words to express my outrage. 

^pHE judge said something and Ma- 
gee and George collected my arms 
from the guards and lied me to the bar. 



Gradually quiet resumed behind me. 
The judge gave me a lecture. He said 
that I was on trial for my life and that 
those letters were evidence and that he 
would not tolerate such conduct. I was 
wondering what more could be done to 
me, but he didn't say. Magee led me 
back to my chair and I sat sweating and 
trembling and helpless. 

Hackett had more. He read: 

"Today everybody got mail from 
wives and sweethearts. There were 
letters for me, too — one from Miriam 
and one from George Winkler. The 
letter from Miriam was sent out air- 
mail only eight days ago. She said 
that you were well. But no letter 
from you. None in seven weeks. Are 
you so busy with your various Billys 
that you can't spare five minutes to 
drop a line to your husband? This 
morning Kerry Nugent asked me 
why I looked so glum lately. I told 
him that if I could get leave to go 
home and strangle my wife, I'd come 
back a new man." 

George sent a frown past me to Ma- 
gee. "Not so good. Hackett is trying 
to show that while still in India Alec 
planned to murder her." 

"That's only an expression men are 
always using about women, that they 
want to strangle them," I said. "Can't 
you make that clear?" 

Magee patted my shoulder. "I'll take 
care of those letters when the time 
comes. Have you the letters your wife 
sent you? They would be useful on our 
side." 

"They weren't the kind of letters I'd 
want to keep," I said fiercely. "And 
even if I had them, you wouldn't get 
them." 

Hackett was still reading. I kept my 
eyes fixed on the top of the table. I 
was ashamed to look at anybody. 
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gEVIS SPENCER stumbled over the 
oath, sent a startled glance at me, 
sat uneasily at the edge of the chair. 

"Is Bevis going to testify against 
me?" I asked George in surprise. 

"Hackett subpoenaed him. He was 
unhappy about it and had an idea I 
could get him out of it. I couldn't, of 
course." 
"You got Miriam off." 
"Hackett wasn't keen on having her 
to begin with," George said. "He de- 
cided that her testimony would work 
against him. As a matter of fact, Magee 
wants her for the defense, but she re- 
fuses to take the stand. I stopped Ma- 
gee from getting tough with her." 
^ Bevis Spencer told how he had ar- 
rived for the Saturday night poker game 
half an hour after his father and George 
and Dowie. He had remained in the 
living room to spend a few minutes with 
Miriam. Then I had come in and asked 
to be alone with her. 

"What was the defendant's demeanor 
when he entered?" Hackett asked. 

"Quiet, the way he usually was in all 
the years I'd known him. He looked a 
lot older, though, than two years ago. 
He didn't get excited till later." 
"How much later?" 
"Two or three minutes. I was in the 
hall, on the way downstairs to the card- 
room, when I heard my name and 
stopped to listen." Bevis squirmed on 
the edge of the chair. "I'd just asked 
Miriam Hennessey to marry me, and I 
heard her tell Alec that. Alec has a lot 
of influence with her and I wanted to 
know how he felt about my marrying 
her." 

"We can understand a perfectly hu- 
man action," Hackett said graciously. 
"Was anything said about Lily Linn?" 

"They started off by discussing me, 
then suddenly Alec wanted to know 
where Lily was staying. He said he'd 
found out that Lily wasn't living with 



them any more and he got very excited." 

"By 'them' you refer to his sister, 
Ursula Hennessey, and her ward, Mi- 
riam Hennessey? 1 ' 
"Yes." 

"You stated that the defendant be- 
came very excited," Hackett said. 
"What do jpu mean by that?" 
"He started to shout." 
"What did he say?" 
"I didn't hear any more. I went 
downstairs to the cardroom because 
what I was listening to wasn't any of 
my business." 

Bevis went on to tell about the scene 
in the cardroom when I burst in a few 
minutes later. He tried to make it 
sound mild, but Hackett wouldn't let 
him. He said that after the game broke 
up he had gone out on the porch with 
the others. His sister Helen and Kerry 
Nugent had pulled up in a car. 

"Did Captain Nugent remain long?" 
Hackett asked. 

"He left a few minutes later in his 
car. I heard Miriam ask him to try to 
bring Alec back." 

"To prevent the defendant from 
going to his wife?" 

Bevis' somber face was miserable. 
"Well, Alec had become psychoneurotic 
in the Air Force and he—" 

"Never mind that," Hackett said 
quickly. "You're not a psychiatrist." 
Magee chuckled. I wondered why. 
"I was just telling you the reason 
they were worried about him," Bevis 
said. "Alec's nerves—" 

"Never mind. I'm interested in the 
defendant's actions when he learned 
where his wife was staying." 

"Well, he rushed out of the house." 
"Without pausing?" 
"He was out of sight when I got to 
the porch." 

Hackett smiled and walked away. 
Magee smiled also and waved Bevis off 
the stand. 
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CHERIFF OWEN DOWIE peered 
about myopically and then brought 
his pale eyes to rest on Hackett who was 
wafting for a reply to a question. 
Noisily Dowie cleared his throat. 
"Properly speaking, I didn't arrest the 
defendant. I handed him over to Lieu- 
tenant Searson of the state police. I'm 
only a peace officer." 

"Tell us what happened the night of 
July 21st." 

"I'd been invited to play a little 
poker at Mrs. Ursula Hennessey's 
house. Just a harmless little game in a 
private home between friends. Nobody 
could call it gambling." 

There were titters in the courtroom. 
The judge worked his gavel without 
passion. 

Hackett said dryly: "Poker is a 
great American institution and I am 
sure the sheriff is as human as the rest 
of us." 

"Like I said, a friendly little game. 
Well, around eight o'clock that night 
Oliver Spencer phoned me and asked 
if I'd pick him up in my car on the way. 
His boy Bevis had taken the car over 
to the store; he was taking stock and 
would be late. So at eight-thirty I 
picked up Oliver Spencer. When we 
got to Mrs. Hennessey's house, George 
Winkler had just arrived in his own car. 
We stood out on the driveway talking 
about Alec Linn, who'd just got home. 
Spencer and Winkler said Linn's wife 
had been cutting up while he was away 
and they were worried he'd find out 
and—" 

Magee made a motion to strike out. 
The judge granted it. Hatkett said to 
Dowie: "Please confine yourself to 
facts." 

"But everybody knew Lily Linn was 
running around with — " 

"Please. Hearsay is not admissible." 

"Oh, all right. Then we went up to 
the house and the defendant himself 



opened the door for us. He didn't want 
to come down to play with us. I'd heard 
that he was a whale of a poker player 
and I was anxious to play with him, 
but he didn't want to. So the three of 
us went downstairs to the cardroom and 
played knock rummy till Mrs. Hen- 
nessey finished washing the dishes and 
then we started a four-handed game of 
stud. It wasn't fun playing four hands, 
especially as Mrs. Hennessey, who's a 
sharp player, wasn't paying attention to 
her cards. Then around nine-thirty, or 
a little before, Bevis Spencer came 
down and joined the game. But it 
didn't go much better because we could 
hear the defendant yelling — " 
"Yelling?" 

"Talking in a very loud voice. He 
was with Miriam Hennessey in the liv- 
ing room right over our heads." 

"Did you hear what the defendant 

said?" 

"No. Just his voice, very loud. Sud- 
denly he came dashing down into the 
room. His face was all twisted up and 
he yelled he wanted to know where his 
wife was. Mrs. Hennessey tried to 
quiet him, but he started swearing and 
yelled over and over he wanted to know 
where his wife was. It was mighty em- 
barrassing for all of us." 

"Can you recall definite words that 
the defendant uttered?" 

T^OWIE removed his glasses. "He 
said: 'I know what Lily was up to 
while I was away.' George Winkler 
tried to reason with him, and the de- 
fendant told him to mind his own — 
pardon me — damn business, and the 
defendant said: 'I know exactly what 
I'm going to do to my wife.' " 

"Are you sure those were his exact 
words?" 

"Maybe he said he knew what to 
do with his wife instead of to his wife. 
I didn't take what he said down in 
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shorthand. Ask the others. They'll 
agree I'm close enough. Then Mrs. 
Hennessey told the defendant that his 
wife lived on James Street, and with- 
out another word he ran out like there 
was a fire. We could hear him running 
in the upstairs hall and slam the front 
door." 
"What happened then?" 
"Mrs. Hennessey didn't want to play 
any more, and I guess the rest of us 
didn't either. We all went outside. I 
told Oliver Spencer I'd drive him back 
to his house, but he said his son Bevis 
would drive him home, so I got in my 
car and drove off by myself." 
"What time was that?" 
"A quarter to ten. I looked at my 
dash clock when I got into my car. The 
defendant had left around five minutes 
before. I drove home. My wife hadn't 
come back from her knitting club — it 
was still early— so I drove down to town 
and had a beer at Lou's on Division 
Street. All the time I was thinking 
about what had happened at the house. 
I'd heard the stories — " Dowie hesti- 
tated. "You don't let me tell the stories 
I'd heard." 

"You can tell us why you went to 
Mrs. Linn's bungalow." 

"It was on account of what had hap- 
pened in the Hennessey house and what 
I knew about Mrs. Linn and that boy 
running out of the house like a wild 
man. I'm a peace officer. It's a twenty- 
four-hour job. After a while I made up 
my mind that that boy, the defendant, 
wasn't in a fit state to go busting in on 
his wife. I don't say I had any idea of 
murder, but just the same I was wor- 
ried. I figured there was no harm driv- 
ing past Mrs. Linn's bungalow. When 
I got there, all the lights were on, but 
it was very quiet. Everything looked 
all right. I drove up that little dirt 
driveway at the side of the house so I 
could turn around. But I didn't back 



up. I could see through one of the win- 
dows into the living room, and 'there was 
the defendant sitting with his head in 
his hands. I watched him. He didn't 
move. I got out of the car and walked 
to the window and saw a woman on the 
floor. I ran around to the front door 
and went in.'l 

"What time was this?" 

"Fourteen minutes after ten." 

"According to Emil Schneider's testi- 
mony, only fourteen minutes after 
Schneider had spoken to Mrs. Linn on 
the telephone. Did she apear to be 
dead?" 

"I'm no doctor, but a knife was in 
her heart and she had no pulse I could 
find." 

"What did the defendant have to 
say?" 

"He didn't say anything at first. 
Captain Nugent came in right after me. 
Then the defendant said he didn't kill 
her." 

"What else?" 

"He just sat there on the couch, his 
feet almost touching the dead woman, 
till the state police came and Lieuten- 
ant Searson led him Out of the bunga- 
low. Then the defendant said: 'My 
fingerprints are on that knife.' I said: 
'What do you expect?' He said: 'You 
don't understand. I started to pull the 
knife out without thinking.' I said: 
'Do you want to make a statement 
now?' He said: 'I've made my state- 
ment. I didn't kill her.' " 

"Did you take a close look at the 
knife in the woman's heart?" 

"Sure. It was just like Dr. Abies 
said he found it." 

"How was that?" 

"I couldn't see the blade. The han- 
dle was in up to that gown she was 
wearing." 

"It wasn't halfway out?" 

"Well, maybe a little way out. There 
was that thick gown, like I said, be- 
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tween it and her skin. But not, not 
halfway out." 

"Thank you, Sheriff." Hackett 

turned to Magee. "Your witness." 

"O OBIN MAGEE tapped two fingers 
over a yawn. "Tell me, Sheriff, 
how long was it between the time you 
saw Lieutenant Linn on the couch and 
the time you entered the bungalow?" 

"Maybe forty seconds. No, I'd say 
at least a minute. I cut the ignition and 
got out of the car and looked in the 
window and went around to the front 
door." 

"Had Lieutenant Linn moved in that 
interval of a minute?" » 

Hackett came forward. "Your honor, 
there has been no Lieutenant Linn men- 
tioned. Whom do«s Magee mean?" 

Magee beamed at the D.A. "You 
know very well I mean First Lieutenant 
Alexander Linn of the Army Air 
Force." 

"If by that he means the defendant, 
be is not in any way any longer con- 
nected with the Air Force." 

The judge clucked his tongue. "I 
don't see where it matters. My father 
was called colonel for twenty-five years 
after he retired from the Army. Con- 
tinue." 

What difference did it make whether 
I was electrocuted as Lieutenant Alex- 
ander Linn or as plain Alec Linn? None 
if the battle of legal wits concerned my 
guilt or innocence, but I was beginning 
to get the idea that that wasn't the 
point at the trial at all. 

Magee repeated: "Did Lieutenant 
Linn stir during this minfJte between the 
time when you first saw him and when 
you entered the bungalow?" 

"Not a muscle." 

"Did you hear Captain Nugent's car 
pull up into the driveway?" 
"Yes." 

"How did Lieutenant Linn react 



when he heard that car?" 

"He looked up and listened." 

"Let's go back a few minutes. While 
you were in your car, after you had 
pulled into the driveway, was it possible 
for any person in the premises to leave 
without being seen by you?" 

"He could have gone out the door on 
the other side of the bungalow — the 
door out of the kitchen." 

"But Lieutenant Linn remained in 
the bungalow?" 

"He just sat there with his head in 
his hands." 

"That's all." Magee sauntered away. 

There was silence. Then Hackett 
stood up. "The People rest," he said. 

CHAPTER VI 

For Me 

T TRSULA wore a black-and-white 
print dress and a black cartwheel 
hat. She looked chic, as the fashion 
magazines put it, but not so obtrusively 
smart that the rather dowdy women 
jurors would resent her. There were 
tired and frightened lines at her eyes 
and mouth, but she strode to the witness 
stand like a man in a hurry. Her deep 
voice, though tense and somewhat sub- 
dued, filled the courtroom. She spoke 
of the early life of her kid brother. 

I couldn't see what that had to do 
with the case, but Robin Magee consid- 
ered it important. Now that the wit- 
nesses were his, Magee assumed a dif- 
ferent character. He was genial, sym- 
pathetic, a man to receive confidences. 

"Alec was a shy and sensitive boy 
when he came to live with me," Ursula 
said. "He never got over it. He be- 
came even more indrawn, if anything 
He would have long spells of brooding, 
and suddenly, without warning, he 
would flare up into fits of temper." 

I stared at her, but she was careful 
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not to look in my direction. She was ly- 
ing about me. I'd been no different 
than any other boy, except perhaps that 
I'd been somewhat more even-temp- 
ered. The flare-ups came later, the 
night I'd returned home. Why was she 
trying to tear me down? 
"Was he unfriendly?" Magee asked. 
"Not at all. Alec was— and is— the 
sweetest and most devoted boy I know. 
He has many friends. Everybody likes 
him. But he's — well, he takes every- 
thing extremely seriously." 

They kicked my character around 
some more before they came to the 
point, which was Lily. 

"One day Alec, brought that woman 
home," Ursula said. "It happened so 
quickly, without preparation. She was 
beautiful, I suppose, but in a hard, 
flashy way. She claimed to be twenty- 
two; I'd put her age closer to thirty. 
But Alec was very much in love with 
her and was going overseas in a very 
few days, so Miriam and I accepted her 
as heartily as we could. Even when 
Alec asked us to let her live with us 
until he returned we put on a good face. 
There wasn't anything we wouldn't do 
for him." 

"How did you and Miriam get along 
with Mrs. Linn?" 

"There was little friction, though she 
seldom helped with the housework. She 
went her way and we went ours." 

"Do you recall the conversation you 
had with Mrs. Linn on the morning of 
July 5th?" 

"That was the morning I asked her to 
leave the house. Her conduct had be- 
come outrageous." 

"Please explain that." 

"The night before Miriam saw her 
disgustingly drunk in public with 
strange men. That was too much. I 
simply could not let her remain in my 
house." 

"What happened when Lieutenant 



Linn returned home on July 2 1st?" 

"I didn't break the news to him that 
I had asked his wife to leave the house. 
I told you how seriously he took every- 
thing. On top of that, he had been sent 
home because his nerves were very 
bad." 

J-JACKETT objected that she wasn't 
an authority on nerves. The judge 
sustained him. 

_ "Anyway," Ursula said, "I kept put- 
ting off telling him. You must under- 
stand how I felt." 

"I'm sure we all do, Mrs. Hennes- 
sey," Magee said sympathetically. He 
was through with her. 

Ursula's testimony hadn't contrib- 
uted a thing to show that I was inno- 
cent. It wasn't meant to. The idea 
was to compress my character into a 
mold. I was one person to the prose- 
cution and another to the defense. Take 
your pick— a coldly calculating killer 
or a sensitive, high-strung lad who had 
suddenly gone haywire through no fault 
of his own. 

Hackett had his turn at the mold. "I 
understand, Mrs. Hennessey, that since 
childhood your brother has been some- 
thing of a mathematical genius?" 

"Alec is clever." 

"And that at his last two years at col- 
lege he was the intercollegiate chess 
champion?" 

"Yes." 

"And that he's a jK)ker player of ex- 
traordinary skill?" 

Ursula frowned. "He is very good." 

"In short, his various laurels and 
honors show that in that science and in 
those games of skill which require a 
clear and exact mentality, a trained 
ability to think ahead and plan con- 
cisely and without emotion, your 
brother excels?" 

Ursula opened her mouth, but Magee 
beat her to the punch. "Your honor, 
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that's not a question." 

"I phrased it as such," Hackett re- 
torted. "Mrs. Hennessey, as the sister 
with whom the defendant lived and 
who saw him through school, is cer- 
tainly an authority on his scholastic 
abilities." 

They wrangled in front of the bench, 
but I didn't hear any more of it. I 
turned furiously to George Winkler. 

"You lied to me, both oi you. Magee 
isn't defending me. He's trying to show 
that I wasn't psychologically respon- 
sible, and Hackett is trying to show that 
I was. I haven't yet heard Magee deny- 
that I've murdered Lily." 

"He's working every possible angle," 
George whispered. "This is only one 
of them. Give him a chance." 

Ursula was stepping down from the 
stand. I subsided — at least to the ex- 
tent that I kept my mouth shut. 

I_TE SAID that his name was Ogden 
Garback and that he worked in his 
father's garage in West Amber. He was 
nineteen, a nice looking lad, slim-hipped 
and broad-shouldered. He grinned 
nervously and told Magee that he 
wasn't in the Army because of a bad 
kidney. 

"It was just before Chrjstmas," Gar- 
back said. "Last Christmas. It was 
after eight and I was locking the pumps 
when Mr. Schneider pulled up for gas 
and there was a woman with him who 
wasn't Mrs. Schneider." 

"Emil Schneider who is employed at 
the West Amber National Bank?" 
Magee asked. 

"Yes, sir. He gets all his* gas at my 
father's place." 

"Who was the woman in the car?" 

"Mrs. Linn. Bill Beaty was hanging 
around waiting for me to close up so we 
could bowl a few games, and when they 
drove away Bill told me who she was." 

"When did you see Mrs. Linn 



again?" , 

"One afternoon just after Christ- 
mas. The garage is only a quarter of a 
mile from the station and she came 
walking up in the snow and said there 
was no taxi waiting and would I drive 
her home to Mandolin Hill. Pop told 
me to go ahead and I took the car, but 
I clean forgot to collect the dollar for 
driving her." 

"How did you do that?" 

"I just forgot. I guess it was because 
she was talking so much, asking me all 
about myself. When I got back to the 
garage I remembered about the dollar 
and called her up and she said come 
around for it at nine. She was waiting 
out on the road when I got there. She 
said did I want to spend the dollar 
drinking beer with her and I said sure 
and we drove to Mike's on New Hollow 
Road. Bill Beaty was there with a 
couple of fellas, and he came over to 
our table and said hello to her and we 
took turns dancing with her. Then I 
went out to the — the" — he looked out 
in embarrassment at the many eyes fo- 
cused on him — "well, I went out for a 
few minutes, and when I came back 
Mrs. Linn and Bill were gone." 

"Is the Bill you refer to William 
Beaty, now in the Navy?" 

"Yes, sir." ' 

"When did you see Mrs. Linn 
again?" 

"A couple of days later she called 
me up at the garage and said she was 
sorry she'd walked out on me and would 
I pick her up on the road at nine. So 
I did." 

"Where did you go with her?" 

"No place. We drove for a while 
and then parked." 

"Did you make love to her?" 

The kid flushed. "She let me kiss 
her a few times, then she said we 
should go home." 

"Did she say why?" 
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Garback looked as if he were search- 
ing for a hole to jump into. "She said 
I — I was a nice boy and too young for 
her and I shouldn't see her any more." 

Magee didn't like that. He didn't 
want to hear any good about Lily. "And 
you didn't see her again?" 

"I called her up a few times, but she 
always turned me down." 

"Did she continue to go out with Wil- 
liam Beaty, if you know?" 

"Yes, sir. Lots. I saw them together 
in Bill's car." 

"What were his relations with her, 
if you know?" 

'"pHE kid wiped his mouth. It was 
plain that he had had it bad for 
Lily, and I could understand that and 
how he must have felt when she had 
dropped him after a kiss or two and 
how it must have hit him to have known 
all the time that his friend Bill was hav- 
ing better luck with her. 

With my wife. That had been my 
wife they were speaking about. 

"Well, sir," Garback said, "Bill al- 
ways told me every time — " 

"No, give me your own observa- 
tions." 

"Well, sir, you don't think I was 
around to see—" Garback flushed. 
The boisterous laughter which swept 
the courtroom had to be silenced by the 
judge's gavel. "One Saturday Bill 
stopped off at the garage for gas. Mrs. 
Linn was with him. While I was filling 
the tank he told me they were driving 
to New York and hoped they wouldn't 
get back till next day. And next day, 
Sunday, they passed around twelve 
o'clock, coming back. They'd been to- 
gether all the time, and they'd spent 
the night in a tourist cabin in — " 

I was on my feet, trembling, pulling 
my arm out of George's grip. "What 
has her personal life to do with this 
trial?" I shouted. "She's dead. Why 



not let her alone?" 
The guards shoved me down. 
Hackett said: "Your honor. I agree 
with the defendant. I've been giving 
Magee plenty of leeway, but I fail to 
see — " 

"You'll see if you give me a chance," 
Magee told kim. 

They threw legal jargon at each 
other. I chewed on the knuckles of 
my clenched hands and felt all those 
eyes on my back. , 

jyjAGEE must have won his point be- 
cause Hackett shrugged and 
walked away. The judge said to me 
"The defendant will please restrain 
himself." He said it kindly. He was 
sorry for me; so was everybody else in 
the room. Not because I was being 
tried for murder, but because I had 
been married to a woman like Lily. 

Magee was back at the witness stand. 
"Did Emil Schneider ever speak to you 
about Mrs. Linn?" 
"Yes, sir." 
"What did he say?" 
"Hey!" Hackett protested. Then he 
added: "Irrelevant and immaterial." 

Magee turned to the bench. "Will 
the court take it subject to correction?" 

The judge looked interested. He 
nodded. Magee repeated the question. 

"Well," Garback said, "he came to 
the garage one afternoon and said he'd 
break my neck if I didn't keep away 
from Mrs. Linn." 
"When was that?" 
"About the beginning of February. 
I told him he was barking up the wrong 
alley, but he stayed sore and asked 
what did I know about Bill Beaty going 
around with her. I said to go ask Bill 
and he did and Bill told him to jump 
into a lake. Then a few weeks later 
Bill was drafted." 

"And that left the field clear to 

Schneider?" 
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"Move to strike out," Hackett 
growled. 

"I withdraw the question," Magee 
said, grinning. 

TJTELEN SPENCER had been the 
prettiest girl in high school. She 
had had a heart-shaped face and red 
cheeks and warm gray eyes and wavy 
honey-colored hair falling to her shoul- 
ders. She still had all of that, but she 
was trying to change i t — to look world- 
ly and sophisticated by aid of an up- 
swept hairdo and a long clinging dress 
and sleek make-up and scarlet finger- 
nails. They didn't do the trick. She 
was still a peaches-and-cream girl. 

"Why, yes," Helen said, "I became 
rather friendly with Lily Linn. I'm a 
friend of Miriam Hennessey and came 
to the house rather often, and Lily 
seemed to like me. She knew every- 
thing about the latest styles and took 
me shopping with her and helped me 
fix my hair and all that." 

"Did you go out on dates with her?" 
Magee asked. 

Helen looked over his head. I turned 
and everybody else who was facing her 
turned. Oliver Spencer, her father, 
stood in the back of the courtroom with 
his hat in his hand. When he realized 
that he was suddenly the focal point of 
attention, he stopped chewing his lower 
lip and assumed a deadpan. 

"Last month two men came up from 
New York to see her," Helen said slow- 
ly. "Lily told me they were old friends 
and asked me to fill out the second cou- 
ple. We went to a roadhojise in Tre- 
van." 

"When was this?" 

"On the Fourth of July. Lily got very 
drunk and started acting disgracefully, 
right out in public, letting this man Don 
who was with her make love to her and 
everything." 

"Everything?" 



"Well, paw her. Even though he had 
been her husband — " 

"Husband!" Magee exclaimed. 

"Her first husband — the one she'd 
divorced." 

I found that I was sitting forward 
with my mouth hanging open. I closed 
it. 

Magee glared at her. "Why didn't 
you tell me when I spoke to you last 
week that Mrs. Linn had been married 

before?" 

"Didn't I?" Helen said serenely. "I 
thought I did when I told you about 
that night at the roadhouse." 

"You merely said that they were two 
men from New York." 

The judge rapped impatiently. 
"Please don't argue with your witness, 
counselor." 

George Winkler growled in my ear: 
"You didn't mention to us that Lily had 
been married and divorced. We could 
have brought her first husband up here 
and perhaps have got something out of 
him. Now it's too late." 

"This is the first time I heard of 
him," I said. 

There was a great deal about Lily I 
hadn't known and still didn't. I yanked 
my attention back to Helen's testimony. 

"I never heard his second name," 
she was saying. "Lily called him Don." 

"Short for Donald?" 

"It may be. She just called him 
Don." 

"All right, go on." 

tTELEN glanced again at her father 
in the rear of the room and then 
quickly down at her knees. "Lily was 
very drunk and so was Don. He asked 
her to go away with him. She laughed 
and said they'd never get along to- 
gether, but she didn't stop him pawing 
her. Then Don said: Til settle for a 
few days in Miami.' Lily said: 'What 
about that she-cat you're living with? 
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She'll hardly approve.' Don said he 
didn't care what she thought. If she 
didn't like it, she could—" 

"Wait?" Magee broke in. "Who is 
this woman you're talking about?" 

Helen raised her head and lowered it. 
"They didn't mention her name. Then 
Lily told Don she couldn't leave West 
Amber for even a day because she'd 
just got word from Alec that he was 
coming home. From now, she said, 
she'd be a good girl. And Don said: 
'And make a home for this hick and 
raise babies.' Lily made a sour face. 
She said: 'For my part, I'd rather have 
his insurance than him.' " 

This was the worst kick of all, right 
in the pit of the stomach. All along I'd 
assumed that whatever she had done 
was out of boredom. But those others 
hadn't even been substitutes for me. 
She'd preferred that I be killed in action 
so that she could collect my insurance. 
I wanted to crawl away somewhere and 
lie alone with my face in my arms. 

Helen was telling the rest of it. "Don 
and the other man — his name was Wal- 
ter — laughed drunkenly, and Don said 
to Lily that she'd gotten herself stuck 
good and proper. That made Lily 
angry, but I'm sure that if she hadn't 
been very drunk she wouldn't have said 
what she did in front of me. She said 
how was she stuck if for two years 
she'd been living on an officer's pay and 
in a fine home where she didn't have to 
pay board? She said maybe she'd like 
Alec when he came home. She didn't 
know; she'd even forgotten what he 
looked like. It would be stupid to walk 
out on him now. If she decided she 
didn't want him when he came back, 
she was sure his sister, who had money, 
would buy her off to take her hooks out 
of him." 

"Are these Mrs. Linn's exact words?' 
"As far as I can remember. Lily went 
on like that. She said she was going to 



be a very good girl, at least till Alec 
came home, and that would be very 
soon. Then my brother and Miriam 
Hennessey came in and saw how Lily 
was carrying on with Don. Bevis in- 
sisted on taking me right home, and I 
was glad of it." 

"Did you^ee Mrs. Linn after that?" 
"She called me up the next morning. 
She was sober and knew I was a friend 
of Alec and the family and realized 
she'd made a mistake blabbing in front 
of me. She asked me to come over so 
that she could explain." 

"Was she still living in Mrs. Hennes- 
sey's house?" 

"No, she'd left that morning and it 
was the bungalow on James Street. 
When I got there, Mr. Schneider was 
arguing with her." 
"What about?" 

"They stopped when I came in, but 
I heard a little when I went up to the 
door. Lily told him that he mustn't see 
her again because her husband was 
coming home. Mr. Schneider was beg- 
ging her to go awaj' with him." 

"Anything else?" 

"Then I knocked and Mr. Schneider 
was very embarrassed when I came in. 
He left right away. Lily told me to 
forget what she'd said last night in the 
roadhouse. She had only been pulling 
Don's leg, she said. I told her the truth 
had come out when she'd been drunk, 
and I walked out." 

"And that was the last time you saw 
her?" 

Helen looked dowrt at her crossed 
knees. "Yes," she said. 

J? MIL SCHNEIDER was limp and 
scared when he returned to the 
witness stand. Magee was merciless. 

"You are aware that you are under 
oath?" Magee said crisply. 

"Yes." 

"Did your wife leave you because of 
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Lily Linn?" 
"Yes." 

"When you phoned Mrs. Linn on the 
night of July 21st, you did not have 
real estate on your mind, did you?" 

"I asked her if I could come over." 

"What did she say?" 

"She said no. She said she'd made up 
her mind not to see other men until her 
husband came home . She said there was 
enough talk about ifier already." 

"Do you know whether she was 
aware that her husband had returned 
that evening?" 

"She didn't say anything about it." 

Magee jabbed a finger at him. "I'll 
ask the question I started to ask yester- 
day. Were you intimate with Mrs. 
Linn?" 

"I— it wasn't—" 

"Answer mel" 

There were no bones in Schneider's 
loose body. "Only a few times." 
"In short, yes." 
"Yes," Schneider whispered. 

TOURING the recess in my daytime 
cell in back of the courthouse, I 
said angrily: "So you're not going to try 
to prove I'm innocent? You're double- 
crossing mel" 

George Winkler sighed and moved in 
on me to apply so ft-soap, but Magee 
waved him silent. He handed me his 
flask of very good rye. I took a deep 
slug and so did Magee, but George 
shook his head. Then Magee said: "All 
right, my boy, we'll do whatever you 
say. What should we do?" 

"You're the lawyers," X muttered. 

"We're not supermen. You heard 
the D. A.'s case. He showed that you 
were aware of your wife's unfaithful- 
ness — " 

"I wasn't. Not quite. You were the 
one who spent all morning giving me 
the motive to kill her." 

" — and that you rushed out of the 



house and that fifteen minutes after 
she was known to have been alive you 
were found sitting next to her murdered 
body and your prints were on the 
knife." 

"I explained about the fingerprints." 

"It was an explanation, the only one 
you could possibly make. Do you think 
the jury will believe you? Put yourself 
in their place. Would you have a 
shadow of doubt as to your guilt?" 

I was boxed in. I groped for a way 
out. "The murderer is this man Don, 
her former husband, to whom she re- 
fused to go back." 

Derisively Magee lifted the corners 
of his mouth. "Yesterday you said it 
was Schneider." 

"Perhaps it is Schneider. He was 
madly in love with her and she wouldn't 
go away with him." 

"Why leave out Ogden Garback 
whom she kissed and then dropped?" 
Magee shook his head. "The D. A. has 
made out an excellent circumstantial 
case. We can't do a thing to counter 
it. Can we?" 

I wanted more of Magee's rye, but 
I didn't ask for it. I set fire to a 
cigarette. 

George said: "But Magee will get 
you off just the same. You ought to 
appreciate how clever he has been. 
Helen Spencer's testimony was wonder- 
ful. Kerry Nugent's will be even bet- 
ter." 

I ground the cigarette under my heel. 
"The unwritten law," I said bitterly. 
"Temporary insanity. Extenuating cir- 
cumstances. But not that I'm innocent. 
Neither of you believes that I didn't do 
it." 

"Of course we do, my boy," Magee 
lied suavely. 

"Well, I'm going to tell the jury the 
truth when I'm on the stand." 

There was a silence. Then George 
said softly: "We're not going to put 
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you on the stand, Alec." 

"Why not? Afraid I'll tell them I'm 
innocent?" 

Magee handed me another of his pats 
on the shoulder. "You can't help your- 
self and you might harm yourself. 
Everything is going fine now. Why run 
the risk that you'll antagonize the jury? 
You'll be too pugnacious." 

"I don't care." 

"My boy, do you want to live? No, 
you'll live anyway; they won't send 
you to the chair. Do you want to spend 
from twenty years to life in jail?" 

The walls pressed so close that I 
couldn't breathe. Through a window at 
my side I could see a patch of cloudless 
sky. I wished I were up there, not 
cooped up in a bomber, but flying free 
and alone at ten thousand feet in a 
single-seater. 

"Have it your way," I said listlessly. 

|^ERRY NUGENT made a splendid 
figure on the witness stand. He sat 
at ease in his natty uniform with the 
impressive double string of ribbons on 
his deep chest, but his rugged face was 
stiff with earnestness. He could utter 
sheer nonsense, and whatever he said 
would carry weight. I could see it in 
the faces of the jury, sense it among 
the spectators. Kerry wouldn't let them 
convict me. 

He told of our boyhood together. He 
made it sound idealistic, and maybe it 
was. A couple of clean, healthy, decent 
kids, devoted to their family — in my 
case, to my sister — and when they grew 
up responding at once to the call of 
duty when their nation was in danger. 

"Alec and I went together to enlist 
in the Air Force," Kerry said. "That 
was in our senior year at college." 

"What kind of boy was he?" Magee 
asked. 

"Brighter than most. At school he 
took honors right and left, especially in 



math. I went out for athletics, but he 
was the studious type. High-strung. 
Thought a lot about everything. Used 
to lie awake nights, dreaming up new 
chess openings. Temperamental. Some- 
times he'd almost bite my head off for 
no reason. Though I don't mean that 
he wasn't one«swelhguy." 

"You two enlisted as soon as you 
graduated from college?" 

"A couple of months before, but it 
wasn't till fall of that year before we 
got our orders. Alec: was a natural for 
a navigator. After we received our 
wings, we were put on B-17's. We were 
about to be shipped to the European 
Theater when I was transferred to the 
new B-29's. I pulled wires to get Alec 
assigned to my ship, so we stayed to- 
gether. The B-29's weren't flying yet. 
They were just coming off the assembly- 
lines in Kansas City and wte had to train 
for them and we — " 

"Tell us about the weekend you and 
Lieutenant Linn spent in New York be- 
fore flying to India." 

"We got ten days' leave and spent 
the first few days of it at home. There 
was a party in Greenwich Village Alec 
and I were invited to. We decided to 
have a last fling and went down to New 
York by train and registered overnight 
at a New York hotel. At that party 
we met Lily Yard." 

"Yard?" Magee looked startled. 
"Don Yard? Was Yard her maiden or 
her married name?" 

J WOULDN'T know. That's the 
name she gave us. I saw her first 
and made a power dive for her. Alec 
was right behind me. She was worth 
rushing — tall and slim and platinum 
hair and a build you d pin up in your 
locker any day. Alec won out. That 
was okay by me. There were plenty of 
other — " Kerry wet his lips. "Anyway, 
Alec didn't go back to West Amber with 
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me next day. He was at the Municipal 
Building with Lily getting a marriage 
license. That quick. But you know how 
it is. A man is going into combat and 
the odds are he won't come back, espe- 
cially if he's in a bomber, so why not 
grab what you can while you can get 
it? I don't mean he wasn't crazy in love 
with her besides. As for Lily — well, 
you heard about her. She saw a chance 
to get herself an officer's allotment and 
maybe his insurance. I saw her once 
more, when he brought her home. Then 
a couple of days later we flew to Africa 
and from there to India." 
"Did he talk to you about her?" 
"Nothing else but. He called her the 
Lily. The Lily. She looked like one — 
the tall, white kind anyway — but that's 
not all he meant. Pure as a Lily. Vir- 
ginal. You know." 

"I know. We've heard a great deal 
of her purity this morning." Magee 
sent a look at the jury and the jurors 
made their faces grimly angry. "When 
Lieutenant Linn reached his base in 
India, did he hear often from his wife?" 

"That just it. He didn't. You can't 
imagine what letter s meant to us unless 
you've been in it yourself, especially 
letters from the woman you love. She 
didn't write often. You could hear 
Alec's heart crack when he received a 
fistful of mail and there'd be nothing 
from her. She was the only one he 
wanted to hear from. Then after a 
year the letters she did write became 
worse than none at all. The other day 
you heard his answers to some of her 
letters. Those were ju$t his answers. 
You should have seen the letters she 
wrote him." 

"Lieutenant Linn showed them to 
you?" 

"Sure. We shared all our letters, no 
matter how intimate they were. You 
share death in the sky, so you share 
the rest of yourself on the ground. I 



don't know why women do certain 
things. Maybe they're bored, home 
alone. They blame the war and take 
it out on you. It wasn't just Lily. 
I've seen wives and sweethearts do it 
to other men. Because you need them 
so much and think about them so much, 
they have a knife in you, and they take 
pleasure in twisting it. Not all women, 
not many, but more than you'd think. 
Lily was one — anyway, after the first 
year. It was a little thing she had to 
do, write more often and lie in her let- 
ters if she didn't feel affectionate. But 
when Lily wrote, she twisted the knife 
all she could. Nagging about money, 
for instance. It got so bad that Alec 
went into a couple of those big crap 
games we have at the club, but crap is 
straight gambling and instead of mak- 
ing more money for Lily he dropped a 
couple of hundred bucks. He was even 
ready to play poker, but he didn't." 

"It has been testified by Mrs. Hen- 
nessey that Lieutenant Linn is an ex- 
ceptionally skillful poker player. If he 
wanted money, couldn't he have made it 
that way?" 

"CURE. The trouble is that most men 
play with a hunch and a prayer. 
They haven't any idea of percentages 
or the fine points. The way Alec plays 
it, it's not gambling. He got into a 
couple of small games and then stopped. 
It wasn't fun for him. It was like tak- 
ing candy from children." 

"Tell us more about Mrs. Linn's 
letters." 

"It wasn't only the nagging for 
money. She complained about every- 
thing. She hinted that there were 
other men in her life without coming 
right out and saying that she was sleep- 
ing — that she was actually being un- 
faithful to him." 

"How did Lieutenant Linn take it?" 

"Bad. Lord knows all our nerves 
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were jumpy enough, what with mon- 
soons and heat and snakes and scor- 
pions and bugs and hardly any white 
women and having your closest friends 
die all around you and being afraid all 
the time till it was a relief being up in 
the air and looking death right in the 
face. So you see, Alec had enough on 
his mind without worrying about his 
wife. He was navigating one of those 
huge crates over one of the toughest 
runs in the world. I never know how 
navigators do it. We pilots get the 
glamour. But we just have to be men 
without nerves and quick in a pinch for 
maybe a minute or two at a time. We 
have co-pilots and robots to relieve us. 
But a navigator sweats blood every sec- 
ond of a mission. That's why you'll find 
the high-strung, very bright boys are 
the navigators. Like Alec. They've 
got to keep themselves at a high pitch. 
And when on top of that they have 
something nagging on their minds all 
the time the way Alec had — well, it was 
plain murder on him. He got the jit- 
ters. He didn't eat or sleep enough. 
Then we lost the ship on our twenty- 
third mission." 

"How did that happen?" 
"One of those things. We were 
knocked about by flak over the target 
and then six Nip fighters hit us. By 
the time we chased them off they'd shot 
up the radio and almost got Alec. To 
add to our troubles, the weather turned 
to pea soup below us and we couldn't 
see what was downstairs. And after a 
while Alec told me we were lost." 

"You were responsible for all the men 
on the plane, weren't you, Captain." 
"I was the skipper." 
"Would you say, as an experienced 
skipper, knowing the men in your crew 
and responsible for them, that Lieuten- 
ant Linn's ragged nerves caused him to 
make a serious mistake?" 

"No. He — " Kerry saw Magee 



raise his eyebrows and he sat back. 
"Those things happen lots of times," he 
said quietly. "A navigator isn't God. 
He can be pretty near perfect — and 
Alec was tops — but worrying about a 
wife and being kicked around by flak 
and having your radiio gone and being 
a thousand miles from the base — well, 
you see it, don't you? We were flying 
at twenty thousand feet and couldn't 
see our outboard engines. I tried to go 
below the weather, and we got a bad 
scare. Our altimeter showed fifteen 
thousand feet, but our positive alti- 
meter only two thousand. We weren't 
over water at all, as we should have 
been. There were mountains below us, 
at least thirteen thousand feet high, and 
if you know anything about — " 

jV/TAGEE yanked Kerry back to land. 
"What happened finally?" 

"Alec got us through. Anyway, , 
within a couple of hundred miles from 
our base. We were out of gas by then, 
so we had to hit the silk." 

"You were hurt when you jumped, 
Captain?" 

"A couple of ribs bashed in. One of 
the men was killed, though. Sergeant ' 
Bilkin, a swell — " 

"What happened to Lieutenant 
Linn?" 

"Nothing physically. But he 
cracked wide open. He said it was his 
fault he lost the ship and Bilkin got 
killed. If it was anybody's fault, I'd 
blame Lily Linn. The flight surgeon 
grounded him, of course." 

"And Lieutenant Linn was dis- 
charged as a psychoneurotic," Magee 
said triumphantly. 

"No. They don't discharge a highly 
experienced officer so easily from the 
Air Force, especially if he's so far 
away. He was assigned to ground 
duty." 

Magee frowned at him in annoyance. 
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"But soon after, he was given an 
honorable discharge, wasn't he, Cap- 
tain?" 

"Six weeks later. The war in Eu- 
rope had ended and they were being 
easier on discharges, and just about that 
time our entire wing of B-29's was 
transferred to the Marianas. The shift 
was what really got Alec his discharge. 
The CO. didn't think it worth while 
sending a case like Alec to the Pacific." 

"So he sent him home to his wife?" 
. "That's right, his wife." 

"But there's no doubt that Lieuten- 
ant Linn was mentally hurt?" Magee 
persisted. "You were his skipper and 
his closest friend. You lived with him 
and faced death wi:h him. How seri- 
ous was the psychological harm — " 

Hackett protested vehemently. 
"Your honor, Captain Nugent is a 
pilot, certainly not a qualified psy- 
chiatrist." 

"Do you deny his qualification to 
testify that Lieutenant Linn was 
grounded for being psychoneurotic?" 
Magee retorted. 

Hackett stood firm. "Your honor, 
why hasn't the defense brought in quali- 
fied psychiatrists, to examine the de- 
fendant? Because Magee hasn't dared 
to. He knows that the defendant is 
perfectly normal." 

"Sustained," the judge said mildly. 
"Proceed." 

The words on that side of the room 
went on. Kerry told how Miriam and 
Ursula had asked him to go after me 
and how he had found me in Lily's 
bungalow. After that Hackett had a 
go at him, but it didn't take long and 
I was no longer listening. I felt as if I 
had been run through a wringer and 
tossed into a damp cellar where I would 
never regain my shape. 

Then I heard Magee speaking loud 
and clear through the hush. "The de- 
fense rests." 



CHAPTER VII 
The Verdict 

T KEPT my eyes fixed on an inkspot 
on the table, but there was no get- 
ting away from Robin Magee's voice. 
I had to sit and take it, holding my 
shame inside of me. 

"Look at him, ladies and gentlemen 
of the jury," Magee orated, impaling me 
with a pointing finger. "Do you see a 
vicious murderer seated there? No! 
You see a boy like your own boys — a 
boy raised right here among you, who 
went to school with your children, who 
played with them and fought with 
them. A boy you would have wel- 
comed to your home and have been glad 
to have your daughter know. A small- 
town boy, if you will, not worldly, per- 
haps, not hardened to recognize evil in 
its most insidious form. That, I sub- 
mit, was his only crime. 

"Had he ever before harmed a soul? 
The eminent prosecutor, much as he 
would have liked to, has not been able 
to indicate a single misstep, a single 
moral deficiency in his character. On 
the contrary, we have heard from Cap- 
tain Nugent how this boy refused to 
take advantage of his comrades in arms 
through his superior poker skill, al- 
though that would have been perfectly 
legitimate. How many men could you 
find who would have acted with smilar 
ethics? And yet the prosecutor has the 
hardiness to contend that this boy, with 
so highly developed a sense of fair play, 
could conceivably premeditate murder, 
no matter how great the provocation. 

"I have never, in all my years of ex- 
perience before the bar, represented a 
client of whom I think so highly. I'd 
be proud to call Lieutenant Alexander- 
Linn my son. And when his country- 
called its young men to arms, he was 
among the first to respond, enlisting of 
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his own free will, ladies and gentlemen, 
in perhaps the most hazardous of the 
services. Need I dwell on how he dis- 
tinguished himself? Need I read a list 
of his citations for heroism? Need I 
detail the incomparable courage he 
shared with all our airmen, with all our 
soldiers and sailors and marines, with 
your own sons and daughters who are or 
were in the service?" 

"Ladies and gentlemen, Lieutenant 
Linn fought the good fight for his coun- 
try. But always, riding in the bomber 
with him as he bent over his charts and 
maps, was his enemy. Not the Japs. 
They could be faced squarely and 
destroyed by guns and bombs. This 
enemy was more relentless, more heart- 
less, and there was no defense against 
her, though she was fifteen thousand 
miles away. This enemy was the wom- 
an he had married. 

"The Japs could not bring him down, 
but his wife did. He became a casualty 
of her assault. Psychoneurotic, the 
Army doctors call it. A big word mean- 
ing that he was wounded in the mind. 
He became subject to violent outbursts 
of temper, and the responsibility lay 
clearly with the woman who caused it. 

"Need I tell you more about this 
woman? You have heard and your 
blood ran cold, as did mine. His hasty 
marriage to her may have been a fool- 
ishly impulsive act, but understandable 
when emotions are violently torn by 
war, when a boy is to go forth to battle 
not knowing whether he would ever 
again see his home and family and a de- 
sirable woman. He loved her for her 
face and figure and the mantle of decep- 
tive virtue she wore to trick him. The 
Lily, he called her, no doubt for its age- 
old symbol of purity and loveliness. But 
if lily she were, it was no true lily, but 
a spider lily. You must have seen them 
in the woods, growing wild and un- 
tamed, the spiderwort called spider lily, 



which for all its superficial beauty has 
no right to the title. The Lily— the 
spider Lily. The lily who was a spider, 
weaving her insidious web to entangle 
whatever human fly came her way. 

"How she must have laughed to her- 
self at his -blind adoration— this big- 
city temptress, at least once married 
and divorced, eager for the embrace of 
any man who would have her — this 
vampire bringing her wickedness to the 
good people of West Amber, to corrupt 
its nineteen-year-old youths -like Ogden 
Garback, to break up its homes like the 
Schneider home. 

"Did she give a thought to the man 
with whom she had taken the sacred 
pledge to love and honor and who was 
hourly facing the untold dangers for the 
security of his country in a far and dis- 
tant land? Yes, she thought of him. 
While in the arms of other men, she 
thought of the money she was receiving 
as the wife of an officer. While on 
drunken orgies, she thought of how con- 
venient it would be if he were destroyed 
by a Japanese shell and his insurance 
would come to her. 

"Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
murder was done. It; was done to this 
fine, clean-cut, heroic young lieutenant 
of our glorious Army Air Force. This 
vile temptress from a big city, this un- 
speakably evil woman, murdered his 
mind and soul as surely as if . . J* 

'pHE jury was out eighteen minutes. 

It filed back almost jauntily, and 
the foreman said happily: "We find the 
defendant not guilty." 

There was a rush for me. Hands 
grabbed my right hand to shake it. 
Robin Magee thumped my back and 
put his whiskey breath against my face 
"We did it, my boy, didn't we?" 

District Attorney Hackett stood in 
front of me, extending a hand. "I tried 
my best, Linn, but I can't say I'm sorry 
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I took a licking this time." Like a true 
sportsman. Like an opponent in a game 
of skill congratulating the victor. 

"I didn't kill her,' I said. 

I spoke loudly, but nobody seemed to 
hear me, or else my words washed over 
them without meaning. 

Soft arms were flung around my 
neck; Ursula held me close to her 
bosom. "Everything will be all right 
now," she said. Then Miriam kissed 
me or wanted to, but her mouth sobbed 
against my cheek. Over her shoulder 
I saw Kerry grinning as he worked his 
way toward me. 

George Winkler grabbed my arm. 
"Come over and thank the jury, Alec. 
They expect it." 

I tore away from him and stood pant- 
ing against the table. "I didn't kill her ! 
Damn it, listen to me! I didn't kill 
her!" 

Abruptly the area around me became 
quiet. Magee reached out for my shoul- 
der. I shook him off and pushed 
through the crowd about me, brushing 
Kerry aside and Ursula and others. I 
opened the rail gate and went up the 
aisle. People stood there. They moved 
back against the sides of the benches 
to make room for me to pass. 

The stillness had spread throughout 
the room. I heard ;:eet behind me, fol- 
lowing. I did not turn. 

"Can't you let Mm alone!" Miri- 
am's voice burst out. 

I reached the double doors. They 
were open. I went through them. My 
footsteps were the only ones to echo 
down the long courthousjg hall. 

It was late afternoon and the sun 
slanted down the broad courthouse 
steps. I could go where I pleased, do 
what I pleased. No more bars. No 
four walls too close together. 

I was a free man. I was a man 
everybody thought had murdered his 
wife. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The Sympathetic People 

^JpHAT Saturday morning I took two 
showers. During the second 
shower I heard Ursula go out to the 
back yard and Miriam wasn't home, so 
I walked naked up the hall to my room. 
I sat at one of the windows and let what 
breeze there was wrap itself around 
my damp body. 

It was now one o'clock, and since I'd 
awakened at eight I hadn't dressed or 
left the room except to take the showers 
and at around ten to duck down to the 
kitchen in my pajamas for an orange 
and milk. The late August heat 
wasn't responsible. It was nothing to 
what I had taken in my stride in India. 
I should be up and doing — sending out 
feelers for a job, tinkering with the 
car, mowing the lawn. I didn't even 
read. I sat naked at the window. 

At one-thirty Bevis Spencer's sedan 
pulled into the driveway below my 
window. Sitting behind the wheel, he 
appeared to be as unclothed as I ex- 
cept for a rolled towel over his shoul- 
ders. The right front door opened and 
Miriam got out. She was wearing too 
little for anywhere but a public beach 
or the privacy of her own room. A 
white terrycloth robe was over her arm. 
In the back seat were Kerry Nugent 
and Helen Spencer, both wearing beach 
robes. They were home early, prob- 
ably because this was Saturday and 
Bevis had to get back to his store. 

Before the war we took those out- 
ings often — a bunch of young boys and 
girls piling into one or two cars and 
driving eleven miles in bathing suits 
to Corde Lake where the county had 
built a public beach. The girls put up 
picnic lunches, and if the weather was 
particularly hot we'd build a fire when 
it got dark and sprawl around it singing 
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and telling stories and making mild 
love and occasionally drifting off two 
by two for another dip or to put 
ourselves beyond the revealing glow of 
the fire. In those days Helen Spencer 
had usually been my partner. 

They had been fine times, and in 
India Kerry and I used to talk about 
them in fits of nostalgia and how one 
of the first things we'd do if and when 
we got back and if it was summer would 
be to go out to Corde Lake, I taking 
Lily and he any girl who was around 
and pleased him. 

Well, we were back and Kerry had 
been out to Corde Lake with a girl and 
I was sitting at my window watching 
them return. Nobody had asked me to 
come along. I was out of it. 

The car drove away. The semi-cir- 
cular driveway lay empty under the 
fierce sun. I heard Miriam enter the 
house and stop to talk to Ursula in the 
downstairs hall. 

Sitting became impossible. I walked 
back and forth across the room twice 
before I remembered that I wanted to 
dress. I put on ducks and a white 
Basque shirt and left the room. 

Miriam was coming up the stairs. 
She looked wonderful in a bathing suit 
—or more likely she was one of the few 
women who, objectively, looked better 
without any clothes on. She had long 
thighs and no belly and her skin was 
, burnished tawny-gold, contrasting with 
the very white of the two negligible 
strips of satin lastex. 

I stood looking at her, waiting for 
her to speak first. She plucked un- 
easily at a loose thread in her terry- 
cloth robe over her arm. Then she said: 
"We've been swimming." 
"Obviously," I said. 
She attempted a smile. "I was going 
to ask you to come along, Alec, but 
you were still asleep when we left." 
"What you mean," I said, "is that 



nobody wants a crazy murderer at a 
swimming party or at any other kind." 

I moved past her down the stairs. 
She remained silent. It wasn't until I 
was turning into the living room that I 
heard her feet resume their ascent. 

Ursula was in the; dinette, setting the 
table for luneh. She studied my face 
anxiously and seemed pleased at what 
she saw. "You look rested, Alec. I 
thought sleep would be better for you 
than breakfast." 

I leaned against one of the posts of 
the dinette arch. "After I left the house 
that night— the night Lily was killed — 
what did you do?" 

"For heaven's sake, Alec, isn't there 
anything pleasanter to talk about?" 

"Ursula, where did you go after 
Kerry drove away to look for me?" 
"I didn't go anywhere." 
" A11 the men left," I persisted. 
"You and Miriam and Helen remained 
in the house. Were you all together?" 

Ursula straightened a fork beside a 
plate and took time to reply. Evi- 
dently she decided to humor me. Some- 
body must have told her or she had 
read in a book that with people who 
were psychologically off balance the 
placating technique was in order. So 
she said amenably: "I went downstairs 
to the cardroom and counted out the 
chips at everybody's place. You see, 
they'd left without figuring up. Then 
I played solitaire until Kerry came with 
the news that you had been arrested." ■ 

I could have guessed that. When 
Ursula was upset or bored she played 
solitaire. 

"Where was Miriam?" I asked. 
"I believe she went upstairs to her 
room." 

"Was your car in the driveway all 
that time?" 

"After Kerry returned with the ter- 
rible news, I could hardly think of put- 
ting the car away. It was outside 
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all night." 

"Did you hear a car drive away when 
you were in the cardroom?" 

The placating technique was too 
much for Ursula's temperament. Her 
tone sharpened. "Alec, you've got to 
stop brooding over the — the death." 

"You can call it the murder," I said. 
"That's what it was." 

"What have these questions got to do 
with it?" 

"You can't solve an equation without 
knowing all the terms." 

T TRSULA went into the kitchen and 
seconds later returned with three 
glasses of tomato juice. "Will that 
bring her back to life?" she said irri- 
tably, as if there had been no break in 
the conversation. "You've been ac- 
quitted, so why worry about it?" 

"I don't like to be considered a 
killer," I retorted. "Did you hear a car 
leave the house a few minutes after you 
went down to the cardroom?" 

My voice had risen, and her last few 
sentences hadn't been calmly spoken. 
It was becoming an argument, and that, 
in Ursula's book, was bad for me. 

She took a breath and returned to 
humoring me. "If I did hear a car, I 
didn't pay attention. So many cars had 
been leaving at the time. I remember 
hearing a car arrive some time later and 
a man came into the house and 
call Miriam. I assume that it was Bevis 
because he was in the living room with 
Miriam when I came up quite a while 
after that." She couldn't resist a mildly 
sarcastic dig. "I suppose all this is of 
vast importance." 

"Probably not," I said. 

I sat down at the table and drank my 
tomato juice. Ursula went through the 
swinging door. I heard Miriam come 
down the stairs and go up the hall into 
the kitchen. She and Ursula deliber- 
ately kept their voices low so that I 



wouldn't be able to hear what they said. 
I took four soundless steps across the 
dinette and listened at the door. 

Miriam was saying: "After what's 
been done to him, he has all the right 
in the world to ask questions." 

"He'll never get over it if he doesn't 
get his mind on something else," Ur- 
sula replied. 

I was back in my chair before Mir- 
iam came into the dinette. Without 
looking at me, she took the chair oppo- 
site me and reached for her tomato 
juice. She was sore at me, she had a 
right to be. 

"I'm sorry for what I said on the 
stairs," I told her. "Naturally you 
wouldn't want an odd man to horn in on 
your party of two couples." 

"All of us were anxious to have you 
with us," Miriam insisted. The door 
swung inward and Ursula stuck her 
head through the opening. "You'll have 
to blame me, Alec. Miriam was going 
to wake you, but I wouldn't let her. 
You need all the rest you can get." Her 
head disappeared. 

I buttered a roll and took a bite. "So 
the night of the murder you went up to 
your room after the men drove away," 
I said. 

Ursula must have prepared Miriam 
for my questions. She replied readily: 
"I lay on my bed. I was — upset. Then 
Bevis returned after having driven his 
father home and called me from down- 
stairs. I went down and we sat in the 
living room until Kerry arrived." 

"With -Helen?" 

"No. She was in the living room 
when I went upstairs, but I didn't see 
her again until she came into the house 
with Kerry when he returned." 

"Did you hear a car drive away right 
after you went up to your room?" 

"The road is so close that if I'd heard 
any I would have assumed it was pass- 
ing." Miriam's dark eyes widened. 
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"Alec, you don't think that any of us—" 
I saw how my questions were fright- 
ening her. The implication of them 
frightened me too,, but I had become 
used to it gradually. She was getting 
it suddenly, right between the eyes. 

"Right now I'm after all the informa- 
tion I can get," I told her. "Most of it 
won't be of any use. None of it might.". 

jyjIRIAM nodded in a remote sort of 
way. She wore black slacks and 
a yellow blouse. She looked almost as 
good in them as she had while practi- 
cally undressed in that negligible white 
bathing suit. Bevis would get more than 
any man I knew when he got her. 

"When are you and Bevis getting 
married?" I asked, trying to cheer up 
the talk. 

"I'm not sure we will," Miriam said 
unhappily. , 

"Is it fair to keep the poor guy dan- 
gling in midair?" 

_ "I suppose not. But I couldn't give 
him an answer while you were in jail. 
Now I have to face the problem again." 

"If you loved him enough, there 
wouldn't be a problem." 

The kitchen door swung open and 
Ursula entered with three plates of 
creamed eggs on toast. "If Miriam is 
going to marry anybody, she should 
marry you," she declared briskly. 

I felt suddenly cold. I'd had a wife 
and there wasn't anybody who didn't 
think I'd killed her. I said bitterly: 
"Nobody wants to marry a man she be- 
lieves likes to stick knives into his 
wives." 

Miriam gasped. I turned my head to 
her in surprise. She was on her feet. 
Her lips were quivering and her high- 
boned cheeks had gone hollow. She 
strode out of the room. 

"What's come over her?" I asked 
Ursula. 

Ursula dropped one of the plates in 



front of me so that it rattled. "I hope 
you choke on that! What fun do you 
get out of hurting her?" 

"I didn't say anything to her. It was 
to you." 

"She's gone through hell since you 
came back from India. It's not only 

that she lov&s you " 

( "Everybody loves me," I cut in. 
"Everybody tries f:o shelter me. I mur- 
dered my wife— or you're all convinced 
I did— but I'm a sick man and must 
be treated like a child." 

Ursula plumped her big body down 
into her chair. "I wish you were a 
child so I could put you across my knees 
and spank you. Miriam is the only 
person who doesn't doubt you at all " 
"But you do." 

Too late Ursula realized that she had 
brought it out into the open. But she 
didn't hedge. "I don't know," she gave 
it to me frankly. ' 'It doesn't make any 
difference to me one way or another as 
long as you're a free man. Or to Mir- 
iam either. That's why what you just 
said to her was so cruel." Abruptly her 
voice and face softened. "Alec, why 
don't you marry her? It's the best 
thing you could do." 

"So that's it," I said. "You're work- 
ing to get my mind off Lily and the mur- 
der. You think marrying Miriam would 
do it. Besides, it would be cozy for 
you. It wouldn't break up the house- 
hold; it would keep us all together. 
How'll you bully Miriam into it?" 

"You idiot! She'll marry you the 
moment you ask her." 

I started to eat. I was hungry. Af- 
ter a minute I said: "I suppose she 
would— out of pity or because she 
thinks it her duty." 

"You're so clever," Ursula said 
scornfully. "You know everything." 

"I don't know the one thing I must 
know," I said, "and that's who mur- 
dered Lily." 
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A FTER lunch Ursula sent me down- 
town with a grocery list. She pre- 
ferred to do her own shopping, but she 
was anxious to give me something to 
occupy me. 

I drove downtown in the car. The 
curbs were jammed solid with Saturday 
afternoon shoppers. I rolled along Di- 
vision Street, hunting for parking space 
close to Spencer's Food Market. A 
small man was getting out of a car on 
the gutter side. I almost brushed him 
with my left front fender and stopped. 
"Mr. Dowie," I called. 

He peered at me through his thick 
lenses. "Well, Linn, I'm glad to see 
you're a free man," he said, somewhat 
embarrassed. "I hope you don't hold 
anything against me;' 

"You did your duty." 

Sheriff Dowie nodded. "I couldn't 
do anything else. Fact is, I was sure 
you'd get off. Under the circumstances, 
no jury could find you guilty for what 
you'd done." 

I opened my mouth, but I didn't say 
it. Repeating to everybody that I 
hadn't killed her was a waste of breath. 

"You're sister is angry at me," Dowie 
went on. "She told me so before the 
trial. Maybe I shouldn't be sorry she 
isn't inviting me to any more poker 
games. It was costing me too much 
money. Those two Spencers are sharks, 
and your sister and Winkler play a 
mean game. Well, glad you take it that 
way." He started to move toward the 
rear of my car to get around it. 

"Wait a minute," I said. "Did the 
police check on Schneider'^, phone call 
to my wife that night?" 

Dowie came back to the window. 
"The telephone company can't tell 
which of eight parties on a rural line 
makes the call." 

"But a call was made?" 

"The company doesn't make a 
record of a local call!." 



"Then there's only Schneider's word 
that Lily was alive at ten o'clock," I 
said. 

Dowie leaned against the door to get 
a better perspective of my face. "What 
would Schneider gain by lying about the 
phone call? Don't forget, he went to 
Hackett of his own free will to tell him 
he'd spoken to your wife at ten o'clock." 

"I'm not disputing that he spoke to 
her," I said. "But I wonder if he didn't 
speak to her in person at her bungalow 
at ten o'clock." 

Dowie missed it completely. "Look 
here, Linn, don't you start up with 
Schneider because he fooled around 
with your wife." 

It wouldn't do any good to suggest 
that perhaps Schneider had done some- 
thing beside make love to Lily that 
night. So I said, "Don't worry," and 
put the car into gear. Dowie stepped 
back against his own car. 

Ahead, the driver of a light truck was 
getting behind the wheel. I shot for- 
ward and eased in at the curb as the 
truck rolled out, and I was parked 
within a hundred feet of Spencer's Food 
Market. 

"DEVIS SPENCER, in his long white 
coat, was behind one of the three 
checking counters. He was too busy to 
see me. I wheeled a basket wagon 
through the mob. 

Somebody said: "Congratulations, 
Mr. Linn." Les Shayne, who delivered 
Ursula's laundry, was beaming at me. 

I looked down at his gnarled out- 
stretched hand and then up at his face. 
"Congratulations for what?" 

He withdrew his hand. "They were 
taking five to one at the barber shop 
you'd be acquitted," Les Shayne said 
cheerfully. "I took two bucks' worth- 
on you, of course. I told the boys they'd 
never " 

I swung my wagon away from him 
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and one of the wheels nicked a woman's 
heel. She glared at me, but I had no 
apology for her. I hated her and Les 
Shayne and everybody in the world. 
The trial had been a circus, a sporting 
event on which to bet, and the fact that 
I had beaten the law was cause for con- 
gratulations. If they had despised me 
for a murderer it would have been easier 
to take. 

I stopped beside the refrigerator and 
looked at the shopping list. It was 
shaking in my hand; the words on it 
blurred. I wiped mist out of my eyes. 
There was butter on the list. By the 
time I had it out of the refrigerator I 
wanted to kick myself. It wasn't 
Shayne's fault; he'd only tried to be 
nice to me, like everybody else. I 
looked around for him and saw Oliver 
Spencer coming toward me. 

Mr. Spencer didn't try to congratu- 
late me. He said amiably: "I hope 
we'll have some poker tonight with you, 
Alec." 

"I'm not sure I'll play," I muttered. 

"I hear Masterson will be there. He 
always makes a fast game." 

"I guess I have nothing else to do." 
Then I remembered the thing I had to 
do twenty-four hours a day until the 
end, if I ever reached it. "Can I see 
you alone, Mr. Spencer?" 

He looked at me speculatively, then 
nodded. I trundled my wagon to the 
rear of the store and followed him into 
his office. 

"Why was Helen afraid of you when 
she was on the witness stand?" I asked. 

Mr. Spencer pressed the back of his 
thighs against his cluttered desk and 
patted his bald pate. "Afraid of me?" 

"That's the idea I got. It seemed to 
me that she left out a lot in her testi- 
mony." 

He said sourly: "I'm glad she had 
the sense not to drag the Spencer name 
in the mud more than she did." 



"So she did leave a lot out?" 
"My daughter is a good girl and that 
woman you married wasn't." 

"And you objected to Helen's being 
friends with Lily?" 

"I intended to see that my daughter 
remained a good girl." He was roused 
to anger. "There's another thing. You 
and Helen used to go out together. I 
didn't object at the time. I even looked 
forward to you — well, it would have 
been a good match." Suddenly ill at 
ease, he fumbled at a button on his 
white coat. "I always liked you, Alec. 
I can't excuse what you did to your 
wife, no matter what she was, but I'm 
glad you weren't found guilty." His 
eyes lifted defiantly. "But now I want 
you to stay away from Helen." 

I held myself together, fighting to 
keep my voice under control. "All that 
was when Helen and I were kids." 

"That may be. B ut now you have no 
wife and she is very pretty and perhaps 
you are still fond of each other. You're 
not the man for her." 

"Afraid that it'll become a habit?" 
I said, feeling my voice go to pieces. 
"That any time I don't like the way a 
wife of mine acts I'M stick a knife into 
her?" 

Mr. Spencer's eyes dropped. I turned 
to the door. 

"Alec," he said gently, "perhaps I put 
it too crudely. I ha ve nothing against 
you personally. But my only daugh- 
ter—" 

"I understand," I said and kept 
going. 

CHAPTER IX 

Afternoon of a Mathematician 

gEVIS SPENCER tapped on my 
shoulder while I was waiting with 
my basket wagon at one of the checking 
counters. "Hi, Alec." 
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I nodded briskly 

His somber face clouded. He 
leaned close to my ear. "I had to tes- 
tify at your trial. I was subpoenaed. I 
tried to make whatever I had to say 
sound as good for you as I could." 

"You didn't hurt me." 

"I tried not to," lie said. 

A clerk at the vegetable section called 
him and he bustled off. Bevis was a 
different man in his father's store. His 
awkwardness was left outside; he 
moved about with efficiency and assur- 
ance, supervising and trouble-shooting. 

The unfamiliar business of ration 
stamps floored me at the checking 
counter, but the girl checker was 
pleasant and patient. I doubted if I'd 
ever seen her before, but she called 
me Mr. Linn and the girl at the next 
counter was giving me sidelong glances. 
Word must have passed around that I 
was in the store. I was the most no- 
torious resident of West Amber. 

While I was putting the bundles on 
the back seat of the sedan, I heard my 
name called. Bevis Spencer's long body 
in its flapping white coat moved rapidly 
along the sun-baked sidewalk. I closed 
the car door and faced him." 

"Alec," he blurted, "you have no ob- 
jection to me, have you?" 

"As what?" 

"As Miriam's husband." 

"Her opinion is the one that counts." 

"I know, but — ' : Bevis regarded the 
tip of his cigarette. "Dad says he'll 
make me an equal partner in the store 
when I marry. It's a good store, the 
best in the country, and I'll have a big 
income." 

"She's the one to tell it to." 

"I've told her everything I can to 
convince her. I've never loved another 
woman and I never will. And she likes 
me. I'm sure she does." 

"If she didn't, she would have turned 
you down the first time you asked her." 



"That is it," he said eagerly. "She 
cares enough for me to be undecided. 
Maybe she doesn't quite love me yet, 
but she will. I'll make her love me." 
His deep-set, intense eyes bored into 
me. "Alec, if you'll tell her to marry 
me—" 

"I'm not her master." 

"Of course I don't mean tell her. Ad- 
vise her. She thinks the world of your 
opinion. If you'd just sort of men- 
tion that you don't object to me as her 
husband " 

"She's got to make up her own mind." 

"I guess that's so. But you don't 
object to me, do you?" 

"I don't if Miriam doesn't." I 
laughed mirthlessly. "Speaking about 
objections, your father just got through 
telling me to stay away from Helen. 
He's afraid I'll marry her and then 
shove a knife into her." 

"So that's why you were huffy in the 
store? I'm not responsible for Dad." 

"You think the same way. Every- 
body does." 

Bevis searched my face anxiously. 
"You're not still in love with Helen?" 

"You needn't worry." 

"You have me all wrong. I'd back 
you to the limit with Helen. Dad's 
crazy." 

"That was only kid stuff. Besides, 
she's Kerry's girl now." 

"Kerry is okay." Bevis flipped away 
his cigarette. "Well back to work. 
See you at the poker game tonight." 

T HEADED toward home. When I 
came to the Old Mill Road intersec- 
tion, I changed my mind and swung 
right. While I was at it, I might as well 
make a clean sweep of the Spencer 
family, and the hell with Oliver Spencer. 

I hadn't visited the Spencer home 
since my third year at college when 
Helen and I had started to drift away 
from each other. The house was a 
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sprawling single story of many wings 
which had grown, with the prosperity of 
the food market, from a three-room box. 
Helen Spencer was on the side field- 
stone terrace. She reclined with a book 
on a chaise longue. She wore navy blue 
shorts and a flowered halter. No shoes 
or stockings. 

"Did you hear the news?" she said 
excitedly. "Kerry wrote to his com- 
manding officer for another thirty-day 
leave, and he got it." 

"That's swell." I sat down beside 
her fine bare legs. Her toenails were 
scarlet. "Did Lily teach you to paint 
them?" 

"I got the idea from her." She wig- 
gled her toes. "Don't you like it?" 

"Not any more. What did you leave 
out from your testimony at the trial?" 

"Nothing. Perhaps a few details." 

"What were they?" 

Helen asked me for a cigarette and 
lay back puffing on it. She had an 
enticing body, as smoothly rounded as 
a baby's without being tubby. 

"Dad has a store and everybody 
knows him, so I didn't want to say any- 
thing that would cause gossip," she said 
presently. "This last year I went out 
several times with Lily on double dates. 
I don't mean that Lily got men for me, 
except once, but sometimes Lily asked 
me to bring my date along, whoever it 
happened to be that night, and make a 
foursome." 

"Whom was she with?" 

"Generally Bill Beaty until he was 
drafted, and twice this spring Emil 
Schneider after his wife left him." She 
stirred her hips uneasily. "You must 
think I'm awful, Alec, going out on 
dates like that with your wife, but they 
seemed harmless. I didn't know till the 
trial that she was actually having affairs 
with those men. And she was very 
sweet to me. I didn't know a thing 
about clothes or makeup and what to 



wear with what till she taught me." 

I twisted around for another look at 
her toenails. "Lily was a glamour girl 
from New York," I said. "She took 
you under her wing. She liked you or 
was bored and wanted somebody to 
work on. She dressed you and painted 
you." 

"Why shouldn't I look smooth?" 
Helen said defensively. 

"Smooth as lacquer." 

"You liked it in Lily." 

"Did I?" The question was to my- 
self and the answer too complicated to 
think about. 

Helen said: "I admired her and 
wanted to be like her. I mean so beau- 
tifully turned out and sophisticated. 
I don't mean the other thing — with 
men. After what happened at the 
roadhouse on the Fourth of July I be- 
came disgusted with her." 

"What about that?" 

"JT WAS the way I told it at the 
trial. I didn't keep any of that 
back; I wanted to help you. That was 
the first and only date I let Lily get for 
me. Her ex-husband, Don, drove up 
from New York wiith a man named 
Walter, and Lily asked me as a favor 
to come along for Wiilter. I didn't like 
him at all. He had a long face that was 
as blank as a wall and small eyes that 
had no expression except when he 
looked at me and then they seemed to 
be undressing me. But I must say this 
for him — he never tried to make a pass 
at me. Well, you heard at the trial 
how Lily got very drunk and let Don 
paw her right in public and what she 
said about you. Then Bevis and 
Miriam came in for beer and dancing 
and they saw what was going on at 
our table and they took me home. I 
was glad to go, I can tell you. You 
can imagine the battle in our two 
houses that night. Bevis told Dad and 
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he—" 

"Two houses?" I said. 

"Your house was the other one, of 
course. I learned 1 from Bevis next 
day that Lily hadn't come home till 
dawn and that Miriam had waited up 
for her and then Miriam had given it 
to her with both barrels. The argu- 
ment woke Ursula. She came down 
and tiied to make peace between them, 
but Miriam said she wouldn't stay in 
the house with Lily and that one of 
them had to leave." 

"I had the impression that it was 
Ursula who had the fight with Lily." 

"No — Miriam. In fact, Ursula 
didn't want to do anything about Lily 
till you returned. They were expecting 
you home in a week or two. But Mir- 
iam refused to listen. She started to 
pack up to leave, so what could Ursula 
do? Lily was kicked out, and that af- 
ternoon she rented the bungalow on 
James Street." 
, There was a silence. 

"Go on," I urged. 

"You heard at the trial how she 
phoned me that ev ening to try to ex- 
plain away what she had said about you 
while drunk. I found Emil Schneider 
with her. That's about all." 

"No, it isn't," I said. "You held back 
something important at the trial." 

Helen turned her eyes to the sun and 
closed them against the glare. Pearls 
of sweat were on her upper lip. "Don 
Yard hit Dad. You won't tell any- 
body?" 

"No." 

"It was my fault andJDad's too. I 
didn't want to have anything more to 
do with Lily. Then one Saturday eve- 
ning — it was a week before you came 
home — she phoned me. She said she 
had a party and needed more women 
and would I come. I was about to say 
no, but Dad was lis tening in on the ex- 
tension in his room. He broke in and 



told me not to dare go, so — " She 
paused. 
"So you went." 

Her round chin jutted. "I'm not a 
child. He and Bevis tried to make me 
use less makeup and objected to some 
of my clothes. Then this. Dad had no 
business ordering me around like that. 
Then he came out to the hall and or- 
dered me again not to go. If he'd only 
told me in a different way — " Her bare 
shoulders shrugged. "I went without 
changing my clothes. There was quite 
a party when I reached the bungalow. 
Don and Walter and two other men had 
driven up from the city with a woman. 
Her name was Bertha — I never learned 
any of their second names. She was a 
stunning redhead who dressed beauti- 
fully, though she couldn't hold a candle 
to Lily. She and Lily kept making 
catty remarks about each other. I think 
it was because of Don." 

"Why should Lily have cared?" I 
said. "She hadn't wanted to go back 
to him." 

"You know how women are. Espe- 
vially women like Lily who can get any 
man they want. She didn't want Dor , 
but she didn't want anybody else to 
have him either. I think Bertha hated 
her because she was afraid Lily might 
decide to take him back some time 
Perhaps I'm wrong; it was only a 
notion I had. Actually I wasn't there 
more than twenty minutes. Then Dad 
came in." 

11TELEN seemed suddenly cold in the 
hot sun. "It was awful. No- 
body but Lily knew who he was, but 
there was something about the way he 
stood there looking at them and at all 
the liquor and then at me that made 
them very quiet. It would have been 
all right even then if Lily hadn't opened 
her big mouth. She said: 'Why don't 
you let the kid have some fun, Pop?' 
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Dad went over to Lily and slapped her 
face. And Don hit Dad on the jaw." 

I rose to my feet and stood there 
rattling change in my pocket. 

"Dad was knocked off his feet," 
Helen went on. She was breathing 
hard, her full breasts rising and fall- 
ing under the inadequate confines of 
the flowered halter. "I helped him up. 
I was sobbing when we left the bunga- 
low. His car was outside. I drove. 
He sat beside me, holding his jaw, and 
didn't say a word to me about what had 
happened. He never did until he heard 
that your lawyers wanted me to testify 
in court. He asked me not to men- 
tion that scene. You see how that 
would have started everybody in town 
talking and how bad it would have been 
for my reputation — my father getting 
in a fist fight over me. So I didn't 
even tell your lawyers about that 
party." 

"Did you see Lily after that?" 

"Of course not. You can imagine 
how I detested her." She sat up and 
hugged her knees. "She deserved what 
happened to her." 

What she meant was that Lily had 
deserved what I had done to her. I 
had no desire to raise the issue. It 
never got anywhere with anybody. 

I said: "The night Lily was killed 
you waited at my house for Kerry to 
return." 

"I thought it would be only a few 
minutes. It was more than an hour." 

"Were you in the house all that 
time?" 

"For a while, but Miriam and Ursula 
left me alone in the living room and it 
was stuffy inside, so I went out in the 
garden to wait for Kerry." 

"Did you see or hear Ursula's car 
leave or return or both? It was parked 
in the driveway." 

"I was sitting around the side of the 
house. I couldn't see the driveway 



from there. I heard a car and thought 
it was Kerry's and walked as far as the 
corner of the house. But it was Bevis 
so I went back to the chair." She rested 
her chin on her knees and looked curi- 
ously up at me. "Why do you want 
to know all about these things? You 
needn't be sorry that you — " Quickly 
she changed her mind about finishing 
it. 

"I'm gathering material for a prob- 
lem in mathematics," I said. 

"That's over my head. What has 
mathematics got to do with Lily? Or is 
that supposed to be a wisecrack?" 

I stood looking out to the road. It 
would be easy to drop it now. If I 
couldn't face the people of West 
Amber, I could move to another part 
of the country. I had no ties, not even 
to my sister, when you reached my age. 

Helen was telling me that she had 
beer on ice. I shook my head and said 
so long and went to my car. She stood 
up and watched me: back the car to 
the road. I waved. She did not move 
a hand or smile. The last I saw of her 
she was still staring after me. 

r pHERE was butter in the car worth 
a fortune in ration points and it 
was probably goo by now, but still I 
did not go home. I turned off on James 
Street. 

George Winkler, his meaty, hairy 
torso stripped to the waist, was devot- 
ing the Saturday afternoon to mowing 
his lawn. He wiped sweat from his 
massive brow and asked how the boy 
was. 

"Not bad for a murderer," I told 
him. 

"Oh, cut it out," he said disgustedly. 
"Why don't you go away somewhere 
for a few weeks?" 

"What does Magee know about 
Lily's former husband?" When Kerry 
was on the witness stand and men- 
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tioned that Lily's name had been Yard, 
Magee repeated the name Don Yard to 
himself." 

George rested his bulk on the 
handle of the mower. "Observant 
cuss, aren't you? Don Yard is a no- 
torious New York gambler. A very 
tough lad, I understand." 

"And Magee knows him?" 

"Many people in New York know 
Don Yard or have heard of him. The 
fact that Lily had been married to him 
might have been useful at the trial to 
undermine her reputation further, but 
we'd only investigated her conduct in 
West Amber. We found enough for 
our purpose." 

"What do you know about a woman 
named Bertha in connection with 
Yard?" s » 

"That must be Bertha Kaleman. 
After the trial Magee told me about 
Yard and mentioned her. She is prob- 
ably Yard's mistress." 

"And hated Lily because Yard 
wanted Lily to come back to him," I 
said. "She could have come up to 
West Amber and murdered Lily. Or it 
was Don Yard because Lily refused to 
go back to him." 

"My God, Alec, that line of reason- 
ing won't leave out anybody who had 
ever known her. The lass inspired 
homicide." 

"Then there are Etnil Schneider and 
Ogden Garback." 

"The kid's out. We proved to our 
satisfaction that he hadn't gone out 
with Lily since last winter." George 
massaged the sweaty hair^matting his 
chest. "Alec, you're a mathemati- 
cian." 

I laughed. "I've been brooding 
over the laws of probability." 

"That's it— probability. Every time 
I see you and talk to you I'm con- 
vinced you didn't do it. If you had, I 
think you'd admit it. But let's be 



frank. It's too much to believe that 
somebody stabbed her a minute or five 
minutes or ten minutes before you 
barged in there after events had fallen 
in such a way that all evidence inevi- 
tably would point to you. The odds 
against a coincidence like that are too 
great. Suppose I were to bet in a game 
that on the next hand I would pull a 
pat-hand straight flush. What odds 
would I ask?" 
"One to 64,974." 

"I knew it was at least one to fifty 
thousand," George said. "And if I 
pulled that straight flush, after mak- 
ing that bet, you'd call it a coincidence 
too far-fetched to be believed in." 

"I'd call it a violation of the laws of 
chance under the circumstances. I'd 
be sure you had stacked the cards, 
and that if you weren't dealing, an ac- 
complice of yours was." 

"And who," George said softly, 
"would want to stack the cards against 
you?" 

I thrust my hand deep into the poc- 
kets of my ducks to hide their trem- 
bling. "You've just made my point. 
The odds exclude everybody who 
wasn't at Ursula's house that night." 

George left the support of the lawn 
mower and hitched his belt over his 
bulging belly. "What are you getting 
at?" 

"That somebody knew that I was 
rushing to Lily in a high state of ex- 
citement. He or she saw an opportun- 
ity to murder Lily and frame me for 
the crime." 

/^EORGE looked off to his right. 
^ Over the tops of the silver birches 
I saw the edge of a roof. Probably 
that was the bungalow in which Lily 
had lived. It was about the right dis- 
tance and direction. 

"Do you know what you're imply- 
ing?" George said, turning back to me. 
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I steeled myself to go on. "I 
walked to the bungalow. Everybody 
at the house had a chance to beat me 
to it. You, to begin with. You live 
only a few steps from the bungalow 
and you were home when I passed 
this house. Maybe you'd just re- 
turned from Lily's." 

He open his mouth. 

"I'm not being personal," I cut him 
off. "I'm trying to set up a hypothesis. 
Kerry Nugent admits that he reached 
James Street before I did. Bevis 
Spencer drove his father home; he 
could have stopped .off at Lily's be- 
fore going back to Miriam. Oliver 
Spencer could have walked from his 
house after Bevis dropped him off; 
it's only half a mile and I had two 
miles to walk. Sheriff Dowie says he 
drove home and then left to drink 
beer, but he might have gone straight 
to Lily's instead." 

"I was under the impression that 
mathematics was an exact science," 
George said with heavy sarcasm. 

"It's good for any kind of straight 
thinking." I forced myself to be ruth- 
less. "Ursula was in the cardroom, 
Miriam lying down in her room, Helen 
Spencer around the side of the house 
in the garden. Any of them could 
have driven off in Ursula's car which 
was parked in the driveway, gone to 
the bungalow and returned in ten min- 
utes." 

"And the human equation?" 

"You mean the motive? As you 
said, who didn't have reason for kill- 
ing Lily?" 

"I didn't." 

"That's what you say. How do I 
know you didn't or Kerry didn't or 
even Dowie didn't? I know why the 
others hated her." 

"I hated her too," George muttered, 
looking down with abstract interest at 
the blades of the lawn mower. "Be- 



cause of what she did to you." He 
lifted his shaggy head. "We started 
with poker. There is psychology as 
well as mathematics in poker and mur- 
der. Do you believe that any of the 
people you mentioned would be cap- 
able of deliberately framing you? 
Your mathematics means that or it 
means nothing." 
I was silent. 

"I know what you're thinking," 
George went on. "At any rate, I'm 
thinking it. The murderer might frame 
you to divert suspicion from himself. 
But look at the risk involved. Look at 
the split-second timing necessary. Why 
not simply walk in on her one night and 
kill her and walk out with the reason- 
able assurance that her body will not be 
found for hours or perhaps days? By 
that time the trail, if any, would be 
cold. Too many people had a motive 
for the murderer to be suspected in par- 
ticular. And what if he were sus- 
pected? There would be no evidence 
against him." He shook his head. 
"No, Alec, you can't have your killer 
an extremely clever and quick-think- 
ing individual and at the same time a 
complete fool." 

TLTE WAS right, of course. I had 
known it from the first. "I'm just 
starting to line up terms for my equa- 
tion," I said weakly. 

George snorted. "Nuts to your 
mathematics! You're not dealing with 
the set values of numbers, but with 
human beings." 

I took my hands out of my pockets 
They were clenched and hot. "I'm 
not finished. There are Schneider and 
Yard and Bertha Kaleman and per- 
haps somebody I never heard of." 

"And what's become of your laws of 
chance?" George mocked. 

"You were the one who suggested 
the fantastic odds of a straight flush. 
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Why that hand? Why not the odds on 
a pair, which are little better than two 
to one? Or even three of a kind, 
forty-eight to one, which is not too im- 
probable. Because, look. Let's say 
that Lily intended to tell me something 
that was dangerous to somebody and 
the absolute necessity to kill her didn't 
come to a head until I was actually in 
town. That lets us include Schneider 
and Yard and Bertha Kaleman and 
others. My homecoming made her 
murder inevitable that night. The 
killer had to wait for darkness; houses 
around the bungalow are so close that 
there was a risk he'd be seen coming or 
going by daylight. So he had to wait 
until nine-thirty or ten, when it was 
dark enough to shelter him. She was 
my wife; I was bound to visit her that 
night. In view of that there's nothing 
so far-fetched in the fact that I walked 
in shortly after the murder." 

"You're assuming—" 

"I'm assuming unknown quantities 
until I learn their values." 

George Winkler studied me. "Alec, 
you're not out for vengeance? You 
still don't care for her?" 

"Probably I'm conceited, but I 
don't like to be thought of as a killer." 

"In any case," George said, "the 
law has decided that the circum- 
stances were extenuating." 

"To hell with the law!" 

I went across the lawn to my car 
and drove home. 

CHAPTER X 

Negotiation for a Name 

T LEFT the house through the back 
door when I heard some of the 
poker players at the front door. Ur- 
sula had asked me to go easy on using 
the car because she was short on gas 
coupons, but I didn't intend to drive 



far. 

The telephone directory said that 
Emil Schneider lived on Ivy Lane. 
There was a mailbox with his name on 
it, but it was lined up with eight or 
ten others at the head of the road. At 
the first house Mr. Rosenberg was 
watering his lawn. I stopped the car 
and asked him where Schneider lived. 

Mr. Rosenberg peered at me 
through the deepening twilight, then 
turned off the water at the nozzle and 
came to the car. His son had been one 
of my close friends. "Alec Linn," he 
said, recognizing me. 

"I heard Dave was killed in Ger- 
many," I said. "It was a great shock." 

"Yes." The man had aged a great 
deal. "Well, Alec, I'm glad you came 
through all right." 

I felt a flash of resentment that was 
always with me now, before I realized 
that he meant the war and not the 
trial. 

"Which house is Schneider's?" I 
asked again. 

"You're going to visit Emil Schnei- 
der?" There was incredulity in his 
voice. He knew about Schneider and 
Lily, of course. Everybody did since 
the trial. 

"Why not?" I said pugnaciously. 

Mr. Rosenberg gave me a long sol- 
emn stare. Then he said: "Turn up 
the second driveway on the right and 
go as far as you can." 

All I saw when I came to the end of 
the second driveway was a shed gar- 
age. I had to get out of the car be- 
fore I spotted the house a couple of 
hundred feet away. That was the 
closest you could drive to it. From 
there you walked up wooden steps 
with flimsy birch rails and weaved 
along a flagstone path through elabo- 
rate rock gardens and patches of 
sloping lawn. The Schneiders must 
have just come from a big city when 
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they built this house. We small-town 
folk like to drive up to our front doors. 

When I reached the porch, I looked 
back. I knew all the chaotic odds and 
ends of roads and lanes in West Am- 
ber. James Street and Ivy Lane ran 
more or less parallel, and from here it 
was a short walk down the driveway, 
across Ivy Lane, and along a footpath 
through the woods to the back of 
George Winkler's house on James 
Street. Which meant also, approxi- 
mately, to the back of the bungalow in 
which Lily had lived and died. 

J RANG the bell. There was no an- 
swer, but there was light in a sec- 
ond floor window, so I kept my finger 
on the button. Light went on in the 
downstairs hall. Emil Schneider 
opened the door. 

"Linn," he said and took a back- 
ward step as if afraid I would hit him. 
He was in his underwear shirt, and his 
long loose body was thinner than I 
had thought. His mustache was no 
longer streamlined and stubble de- 
prived his face of its normal sleekness. 

"I want to talk to you," I said. 

"What about?" he asked nervously. 

"Don't be afraid. You weren't the 
only one who made love to Lily. I 
need your help." 

"For what?" 

"To find out who murdered her." 

He stood in the doorway looking at 
me speculatively. "Come in," he said. 

I followed him into the living room. 
Dust was an inch thick on the fur- 
niture. Ashtrays overflowed and the 
table was piled with old newspapers. 
This was a house in which there was 
no woman and the man had stopped 
caring about it. 

Schneider ducked out of the room 
and returned with a bottle of whiskey 
and two glasses. I shook my head. He 
ignored the glasses and took a long 



pull directly from the bottle. Then he 
smacked his lips and said: "You were 
acquitted. What difference does it 
make to you who murdered her?" 

"So you know I didn't murder her?" 

"What's that?" 

"Everybody else assumes that I did. 
Why don't you?" 

Schneider put down the bottle, eyed 
it longingly, decided not to, and sat 
down. "I take your word for it," he 
said. 

I walked to his chair and stood over 
him, fighting to keep my voice low and 
my hands steady. "You know I didn't 
kill her because you did." 

"Oh, hell!" he said wearily. 
"Haven't I been kicked around 
enough without you trying it?" 

"You've been kicked around!" 

"All right, both of us." He seemed 
about to burst into tears. "Do you 
know what I was doing when you rang 
the bell? I was upstairs packing my 
clothes. I'm taking the seven-twelve 
train out of this damn town in the 
morning and never coming back. Yes- 
terday I had divorce; papers slapped on 
me. Eventually my wife would have 
forgotten and forgiven and would have 
come back to me with the children, 
but somebody sent her newspaper 
clippings of the trial and that finished 
me with her. Her lawyer who served 
the papers also told me to get out of 
this house. When I built it eight years 
ago I had a judgment against me and 
put the house in her name, so legally 
it's all hers. On top of that, I was fired 
from my job. Those sanctimonious 
stuffed shirts at the bank don't want a 
teller who was forced to admit in pub- 
lic that he was making love to a mar- 
ried woman. If I had more guts I'd 
put a bullet in my head." 

JF HE hadn't had such an abundance 
of pity for himself, I might have 
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pitied him a little. I knew what Lily 
could do to a man, and even now that 
she was dead she was not finished. 

"Then why not tell me the truth?" 
I said. 

"What truth?" 

"Whatever. it is. I can't see you 
running to the district attorney when 
you heard Lily was murdered and tell- 
ing him you had spoken to her on the 
phone. Why stick your neck out? 
Why put yourself in a position where 
your affair with Lily would probably 
be made public? It would have been 
smarter to have sat tight and not have 
mentioned that phone call at all.' 

His attempt at laughter was be- 
tween a sob and a giggle. "I learned 
What a mistake it is to be a public- 
spirited citizen." 

"You chose the lesser of the two 
evils," I said. "You did phone Lily 
that night, but the truth doesn't end 
there. She didn't know that I was 
back; she asked you to see her that 
night, or consented to your coming 
over. You left for her bungalow at once. 
It took you less than five minutes to 
walk through the woods. What you 
did when you got there you know bet- 
ter than anybody el;;e. Then you re- 
called that there are no private phones 
in this area. Any of the other seven 
parties on your line could have over- 
heard you making the date with Lily. 
If you didn't come forward to tell 
about that phone call, somebody else 
might, and it would look a lot better for 
you if you did it yourself." 

"And if anybody had heard me 
make a date to go there, where would 
I have stood?" 

"Not worse off. The testimony of 
an eavesdropper and a gossip would not 
be worth much if you got in your ver- 
sion first." 

He studied a red and green pattern 
in the rug at his feet. "So I went to 



Lily's that night, eh?" 

"Nothing else explains the way you 
acted." 

Schneider rose for another slug of 
whiskey. He watched me as he drank, 
and the speculative gleam appeared 
again in his eyes. When he put down 
the bottle, he said: "How important is 
it to you to know who murdered Lily?" 

"Very important." 

He nodded slowly, as if in agree- 
ment with himself. "I told you my 
wife gets the house. About every cent 
I have is in it — or every cent I thought 
I had. I played the stock market last 
winter and took a licking. Tomorrow 
morning I'm going to Chicago where I 
have a brother who'll help me find a 
job. But I need money to keep me go- 
ing until then." 

My stomach turned in disgust. 
"What do you want to sell me?" 

"The name of the murderer." 

"It wasn't you?" 

His laughter jarred my nerves, "I'm 
not kidding. I need money badly and 
I have what you want." 

"How much?" 

"Five thousand dollars." 

"What do I get for it?" 

"A name." 

In other words, nothing. But I had 
less than nothing now. 

"Will you go to the district attorney 
with me?" I asked. 

He was back in the chair and had 
resumed his inspection of the rug. 
"Absolutely not." 

"What can I do with just a name?" 

"That's up to you. Whether you 
buy or not, I'm leaving on the seven- 
twelve train tomorrow morning." 

UTVE thousand dollars was thirty- 
five hundred more than I had to my 
name. But I could somehow get my 
hands on the rest if I had to. 

"How do I know the name is the 
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right one?" I said. "You might pluck 
it out of the air." 

He shrugged without looking at me. 
"It's not easy for me to do this. You 
won't believe me, but before I met Lily 
I was a pretty decent sort of guy. I'll 
take your money, but I won't lie to 
you." 

"Unless the right name is yours 
and that's why you're running away. 
What proof can you give me that 
you're playing straight with me?" 

"I can tell you how I know who 
murdered her." 

I walked over to the whiskey bot- 
tle, but kept my hand from reaching 
for it. "All right, tell me." 

Schneider leaned forward from his 
hips, the rug absorbing his attention. 
"You're right about the phone call and 
why I told Hackett about it. Since my 
wife left me I've known that some- 
body has been listening in on my 
phone conversations, especially on in- 
coming calls when they picked up the 
phone in the hope that it would be 
Lily. I've no idea who it is; likely 
some busybody, gossiping old woman. 
So Lily and I always pretended we 
were talking about houses she was in- 
terested in buying. Like when we 
spoke at ten o'clock that night. I didn't 
phone her; she phoned me. I guess 
she was bored and wanted one fling 
with me before you came back. I'm 
not sure. She just said she wanted to 
discuss the house we'd looked at a 
couple of weeks ago and I knew what 
she meant and said I'd be right over. 
I was so eager I didn't even stop to 
put on a hat." 

He lifted his eyes and the bitterness 
in them startled me. "Damn her to 
hell! Both of us ought to be glad 
she's dead. I don't know how you 
feel, Linn, but I'm not glad. That's 
why I damn her." He shook himself. 
"You're right, I cut through the woods 



to her bungalow. I approached from 
the back. I saw somebody come out 
through the back door. There was 
something queer about the way that 
person went to the road, going to the 
trees a short distance away and keep- 
ing in their shadow all the way. Then 
I lost sight of" — he hesitated — "the 
person. Ttfe car must have been 
parked a way down the road, headed 
toward town, because half a minute 
later I heard a motor start and a car 
leave." 

"A car dashed by me at the head of 
James Street." 

"It could have been that car. You 
must have been pretty close at that 
time, though I left before you got 
there. I was puzzled by the way that 
person had acted. I went in through 
the back door and across the kitchen 
and into the living room. I saw Lily 
on the floor. I bent over her and she 
was dead. Then I beat it." 

"Why didn't you ball the police?" 

"Did you?" 

"I was too stunned to think of it," 
I said. 

"I was stunned too, but not enough 
to lose my head. Look at what hap- 
pened to you because the sheriff found 
you there with the body. Don't you 
think I would have got that treatment 
if it had been me instead? My wife 
had left me because of Lily and now 
Lily was giving me the brush-off be- 
cause you were coining home. What 
better motive could the district at- 
torney ask for? I ducked out of there 
as fast as.. I could and kept going un- 
til I was home." 

J WASN'T much of a drinker, but 
now I couldn't resist Schneider's 
whiskey. I filled one of the two 
glasses. Some of the liquor slopped 
over my chin. The: place had become 
a hothouse. 
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"Was it a man or woman?" I asked, 
putting down the glass. 

He shook his head. "You have all 
the free information I'm giving you." 
"Did you recognize the person?" 
"There wouldn't be any point to this 
if I hadn't. Light from the house 
flowed on the person when the per- 
son came out through the back door." 

"Do you know Don Yard and Ber- 
tha Kaleman?" 

"Last spring I spent a weekend in 
New York and Lily met me there. 
That was why my wife left me. Some- 
body saw me with Lily and told her. 
This town is full of nosey, scandal- 
hungry—" His mouth twisted. "Any- 
way, Lily and I went to a nightclub. 
A squat, very broad man came to our 
table and said hello to Lily. He didn't 
once glance at me. After a minute he 
went back to his table where a hot- 
looking redhead was waiting for him. 
Lily told me that he was Don Yard, 
her former husband, and that the red- 
head was his current mistress, Bertha 
Kaleman." 

"Would you have recognized either 
Don Yard or Bertha Kaleman months 
later seeing them for only a moment." 

"I would have," he said, "but it's no 
use fishing for information. I told 
you enough to show you that I know 
more. Five thousand dollars will get 
you the sex and the name." 

"I could tell the district attorney 
what you just told me." 

Schneider snorted. He was looking 
at me more often now. He was gain- 
ing confidence, getting the feel of the 
business enterprise. 'Til say you 
lied." 

"The name won't do me any good 
unless you back it up." 

"I couldn't if I wanted to. I can't 
prove I saw anybody. All I'll get out 
of it is a perjury charge against me 
for having lied on the witness stand. 



Bring that five thousand dollars cash 
before midnight and the name is 
yours." 

"Cash?" I said. "How can I raise 
that much money at night? If you 
wait till the bank opens on Mon- 
day—" 

"I'm leaving at seven-twelve tomor- 
row morning with or without the 
money. I don't trust you not to stop 
a check after I tell you the name. 
That's why it has to be cash. You have 
lots of rich friends in town. Your sis- 
ter always keeps some cash in the 
house; she cashed a four hundred dol- 
lar check at the bank last Thursday. 
Then, there's Oliver Spencer. There's 
no night depository at the bank, so he 
keeps the Saturday receipts in a wall 
safe at home until Monday morning. 
That's generally around two thousand 
dollars, most of it in cash." 

"But five thousand dollars!" 

"You can scrape the rest up else- 
where. That's your problem." He 
took another look at the rug design 
and added indifferently: "Take it or 
leave it." 

How would I figure his hand in a 
poker game? He'd be the eager kind 
in a bluff, a super-salesman if he had 
nothing of value. But he wasn't play- 
ing it that way. He didn't seem great- 
ly interested in the pot. 

"I'll see what I can do," I said. 

He nodded vaguely, as if he had 
stopped caring one way or the other. 
He had gone down a long way from 
the solid citizen, the family man and 
home-owner I used to see in the bank 
cage. Lily had done that to him. He 
had sunk down among the worms, but 
there was enough man left in him to 
give himself an out. That part of him 
preferred that I turn his offer down 
and save what was left of his soul. 

I decided to call him. Except that 
(Continued on page 112) 
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Why was it that no one 
wanted it known just whom 
the Rutherford girl had killed? 



HE LOOKED like one of those 
Men of Distinction you see in 
the whiskey ads, but he was 
worried and it showed around his eyes 
and in the creases that ran from his 
nose to the corners of his mouth, even 
if it didn't show in his voice. That 
has something to do with breeding and 
background, I'm told. I wouldn't 
know. 

"Mr. Keogh," he said in a flat voice, 
"I have reason to believe my daughter 
killed a man last night. You were rec- 
ommended to me by an associate as re- 
sourceful and discreet, and I want you 
to—" 



reacneci iot my nai. 



I stood and 
"No," I said. 
"I tell you—" 

I shook my head. "I said no, and 
I'm getting out of here before you tell 
/the sest of it, because you'H only be 
sorry you spilled it, and youTl get to 
worrying what I'M do about it, and I 
think you have enough on your mind. 



And that goes for me too, in spade 

I started for the door, but he stopped 
me again. He was a whale of a des,k 
slapper. 

"Mr. Keogh," he said harshly, "if 
my daughter has committed a crime, I 
shall be the first to insist she stand 
trial for it I will not attempt to hide 
k from the police. I will not " 

He went on for quite a while in this 
civic-minded strain, but it drew me 
back to the chair b(»ide the desk, even 
if I wasn't convinced. 

"You know, Mr. Rutherford," I said 
when he ran down, * this wouldn't sound 
so much like the speech, you gave the 
Kiwanis boys last^wee^ if you had 
called the police before you got me in. 
Maybe Vt^ fat and forty and look 
dttrhb, but I'm safe^proof . Why didn't 
you caB the police?" 

"Because, man, I'm not sure! I 
merely said I had reason—-^" 

"Okay, okay. )Vho*d she shoot?" 

"fdonVknow." 
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"Where did it happen?" 
"I don't know." 

"Wow I Maybe you know how or 
why k happened?" 
"No." 

"Brother," I said, "you don't want 
a detective, you want a crystal gazer. 
Didn't she spill anything?" 

"My daughter is in no condition to 
talk. She was hysterical when she 
came in at five this morning, and the 
doctor I summoned said she is tem- 
porarily deranged because of shock." 
He had a tight rein on himself, but it 
was too tight and his hands were be- 
ginning to shake. "But there was blood 
on her dress — and not her own blood — 
and there was a fired revolver in her 
purse. That's all I know." 

He closed his eyes and his hands lay 
limply on the desk before him. I felt 
sorry for him, but not too sorry, be- 
cause I didn't trust him. I still thought 
he was trying to get me to pull back the 
neck his daughter didn't have sense 
enough not to stick out. 

"And where do I come in?" I asked, 
just to be talking. 

He took a deep breath. "Somewhere, 
perhaps, a man is lying dead with six 
bullets in him. I want you to find that 
man before the police do." 

"And then?" 

"I want you to protect my daughter's 
interests." 

I stood up again and this time put 
my hat on. "Ah hell," I said, "maybe 
you didn't hear me the first time." 

But he went right on talking in a 
monotone, as if I hadn't spoken at all. 
"I want you to find anything that can 
be used in her defense if she goes to 
trial. I want you to get there first be- 
cause the police won't be interested in 
defending a — a murderer, and they will 
overlook the things that may save her 
life." 



T TOOK my hat off again. It was an 
old hat and could stand it. 

"Why are you so sure they'll con- 
nect her with it at all?" I asked. 

"Because she went out last night 
wearing a sable cape and returned with- 
out it." 

"And if it hadn't been for the cape, 
would you stiff have called me?" 

You could have cut throats with the 
look he gave me, but he didn't answer. 
We were finished p la ymg games and 
now it was take it or leave it, so I took 
it. 

"I'm going to soak you for this." I 
gave it to him straight. "I'll cost you 
five grand, win, lose or draw, in ad- 
vance—and I still don't like it." 

"Cash or check?" he snapped. 

"Cash." 

He unlocked the top drawer of his 
desk and counted out five bills from 
an envelope. I didn't hold them up to 
the light. 

"And now," he said in that frigidaire 
voice of his, "I think we've wasted 
enough time." 

"Right. Let's take a look at that 
dress and the gun." 

"They're upstairs in my room." As 
my eyebrows went up, he added sharp- 
ly, "I didn't want the doctor to see 
them, damn itl" 

As we stepped into the hall, a young 
man who looked like the sort of son 
Men of Distinction usually have, came 
clattering down the stairs whistling a 
little blues song. He couldn't have been 
very blue, for he greeted his father with 
a big, lopsided grin. 

"Hi, Dad," he said. "Sorry about 
rolling in stinko at six ayem. It must 
have been that wild oat I ate last night." 

"That's all right, son. You'd better 
get your breakfast." 

The kid made a face and put his 
hand to his stomach, but he clattered on 
by and turned into a room that could 
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have been a kitchen. 

"Is he wise?" I asked. 

"He knows nothing about it. I've 
postponed telling him, until ... I 
didn't want to upset him. .He's in 
charge of the purchasing department." 
There was a strong note of pride in his 
voice. "As you probably know, I con- 
trol the North American Distilling 
Company." 

"Yeah," I said, "I looked you up be- 
fore I came." 

He went the rest of the way to his 
room, and he opened a closet and 
dragged out a white evening gown that 
was cut simply enough not to have cost 
more than two or three hundred. Right 
down the front was a big brown smear, 
as if someone had tried to grab her and 
had slid off. He unwrapped a cheap, 
nickel-plated .38 from a handkerchief 
and handed it to me, still in the hand- 
kerchief. 

"Somebody got it, all right," I said. 
"You can't fire all six unless you fire 
straight up in the air, and that blood 
didn't come from a bird. Let's see her 
purse." 

He handed me a little jewelled thing 
that must have been a bargain at Tif- 
fany's, and I emptied it on the bed. 

Among the usual woman stuff was a 
blue poker chip and seventeen nickels. 
I picked up the chip. It had a scotch 
terrier embossed in the center of it. 

"That's her lucky piece," he said. 
"She always carries it. I don't see — " 

"Why is it her lucky piece?" 

"She won rather a large amount of 
money gambling one night. She kept 
the chip out of her winnings." 

"Where?" 

"I don't know. Where doss one 
usually gamble? At a gambling house, 
I suppose." He didn't sound like a 
loving father. He just sounded bitter. 

I let it pass and said, "Here's a funny 
thing. A girl doesn't deck herself in 



all these pretties just to go for a walk 
all alone in the park. Who was the 
guy?" 

"Carroll Dennis, controller at the 
distillery. He didn't come home with 
her. He was not at home when I called." 

"Why would she want to shoot him?" 

That seemed to surprise him. "Shoot 
Mm! Good God, man, they were en- 
gaged to be married." 

"There are worse motives." 

He said good God man a couple 
more times, but the idea seemed to 
shake him up. While he was getting 
used to it, I picked up a pair of white 
satin evening slippers and gave them 
a going over, inside and out. Aside 
from a green smear that peeled right 
off, there was nothing except an I. 
Miller label, and I couldn't hold that 
against them. 

'"jpHE scream came with the intensity 
of a calliope. I was bending over, 
putting the shoes back on the floor, 
and gave my head a ringing crack 
against the mahogany highboy, but old 
man Rutherford seemed to know all 
about it, for he turned and galloped 
down the hall like an arthritic stork. 

I was right behind him when he 
pranced into the room at the head of 
the stairs. 

If deranged meant screwy, his 
daughter had it; she looked nutty 
enough to feed a family of squirrels. 
A rawboned nurse was struggling to get 
her back to bed but wasn't getting very 
far, because the girl's not having any 
clothes on didn't make her any easier 
to handle. But suddenly she stopped 
writhing and with graceful movements 
of her arms began to sing, "Come to me 
my melancholy baby, cuddle up and 
dont be Hue, all your fears. . . ." She 
hung on fears for a quavering instant 
before her face snapped into a mask of 
pure terror. She wrenched herself 
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away from the nurse and leaped under 
the covers and lay there trembling so 
hard you could hear it. Then she 
passed out. The nurse, breathing hard, 
arranged her comfortably on the pil- 
lows. 

I stepped quickly to the bed and 
looked her arms over for pinpricks. 
There was one on the right arm, high 
up, that the doctor must have given 
her, but I didn't have time for much 
more, for Rutherford grabbed me by 
the shoulder and butted and pushed me 
across the room. 

"You leave your hands off her!" he 
shouted furiously. He looked as if 
he were going to hit me, but most of 
that was because I had barged in and 
saw his daughter naked. 

I don't like being pushed around so 
I gave it to him as rough as I could. 
"I've seen hopheads act like that, and 
I wanted to be sure." 

That cured the parental ire. "Hop- 
heads!" he gasped. 

Then the nurse lit into me and yelled 
if I didn't know the difference between 
a poor girl who was suffering from 
shock, at least she did and so did the 
doctor, and Rutherford started waving 
his fingers under my nose, so I said, 
"Nuts! Let's get on the phone. I got 
some calls." 

He followed me downstairs, still yap- 
ping his head off, but I paid no atten- 
tion. I scooped up the phone and 
started calling all the cab companies in 
the book, because if she came home by 
taxi maybe they could tell us where 
they picked her up, and that would be 
something to go on. I didn't expect to 
get very far, and I didn't; they had to 
check with their night drivers, so I 
said I'd call them back. I had Ruther- 
ford try to get Carroll Dennis again, 
but there was no answer. He looked 
discouraged. 

"We're not getting anywhere," he 



said desperately. "I'm paying . . 

"Yeah, and you'll get your money's 
worth before we're finished. Where'd 
they go last night?" 

"They went to dinner. I don't know 
where." 

"Where'd they usually go?" 

He shook his head helplessly and 
made a few motions with his hands. 

So I said, "Okay. Did they have 
anything to say before they left that 
might be a hint?" 

He wrestled with that for awhile and 
at last got it down. "She came into the 
room and said 'Heil Hitler. I'm strict- 
ly from hunger, but I know a coal pile 
where we can really stoke up." He 
looked anxiously at me, "Is that any 
help?" 

His eyes kept going to his wrist 
watch, and he kept trying not to look. 

"There ain't no such place," I told 
him, "Not these days. Wait a minute! 
I take that back. The smorgasbord 
place out on the highway, the Stock- 
holm, or something like that. And it's 
close enough." 

"I'll get my car." 

I said, "No. I'm going alone." 

A stubborn look came in his face 
and he said quietly, "I'm going with 
you." 

J'M KIND of pig-headed and I might 
have argued it out, but young Ruth- 
erford stuck his head in the doorway 
and said, "Hi, Dad. I'm leaving now. 
Can I drive you anywhere?" 

Rutherford said, "Well . . and 
looked at me. 

I shrugged. "We'll drive down and 
get my jalopy. He can take us.". 

He took us. We didn't say much on 
the way. 

The old man broke the silence once 
and said mildly, "You should call Tom- 
my and tell him why you weren't at 
the apartment last night." 
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"I told him last evening, Dad. I 
wanted to talk to you about that ship- 
ment of rum we're taking in today. 
I called you last night, but you weren't 
in. Now here's what I wanted—" 

"Later, son." 

And that was all. Y oung Rutherford 
whistled his little blues tune, and if I'd 
had my zither I would have accompa- 
nied him. I hate rides with three in a 
roadster, unless the fourth is blonde 
and on my lap. 

As we got out at my garage, Ruther- 
ford said in mild reproof, "You should 
have your car cleaned, son. It's like 
a sandpit underfoot." 

Young Rutherford flashed his grin. 
"Today, Dad. A promise. I'll be up 
for dinner tonight. Right?" 

"Yes, son." Very affectionate. 

And that should show vou what in- 
teresting people you meet in my pro- 
fession. 

We drew a bullseye at the Stock- 
holm. I gave them a quick flash of my 
badge, that didn't say Police, and they 
were very helpful. Yes, Miss Ruther- 
ford had been in last night. They 
knew her very well, they were glad to 
say. Was there any trouble? They 
were glad there wasn't. Yes, of course, 
the waiter. He'd be free in a moment, 
if the gentlemen wouldn't mind. . . . 
Too glad to be of assistance. Too glad. 

The waiter was Swedish and sounded 
it, but you'll have to use your imagina- 
tion because I'm no good in the dia- 
lects. He stood up very straight with 
his hands at the seams of his pants and 
made his report in that sing-song the 
Swedes have. 

"Miss Rutherford and her escort had 
table three. They first had smorgas- 
bord. Then the young lady ordered 
frog legs with. . . ." 

"That's the cook's department. 
What'd they talk about?" 

"I did not overhear, sir. The young 



lady was very gay, but the young man 
was sad. He did not smile. There 
was not much conversation during din- 
ner. Just before they left she seemed 
to be urging the young man to go some- 
where with her. She said, heads we 
do, tails we don't. Then she tossed 
something in the air like a coin and 
said, heads." 

I pulled out the blue chip. It was 
the same on both sides. 

"Was this what she tossed?" I asked 
and flipped it like a coin for him. With 
people like that, you have to keep it 
simple. 

He stood stiffly at attention and 
watched it. He didn't bat an eyelash. 
"I couldn't say, sir," he said after he 
had given it all the attention he seemed 
to think I expected. "I wasn't watch- 
ing very closely. Is that all, sir?" 

"That's all, Sergeant. I'll recom- 
mend you for promotion at reveille." 

He turned on his heel and marched 
out. He didn't salute. 

I stopped in the phone booth in the 
lobby and called the cab companies 
again. Four of them hadn't carried 
Miss Rutherford last night, but would 
be glad to do so in the future and guar- 
anteed fast, prompt service. The others 
hadn't contacted their night drivers 
and where could they contact me? 

"I'll contact you," I said. "Thanks." 

I made for the car and Rutherford 
stuck to me like tar to a fender. 

"We'll chase down that blue chip," I 
told him. "It's a cinch that's what she 
was flipping, so it must have been on 
her mind. She wouldn't toss her com- 
pact, and it wasn't any of the seventeen 
nickels or the waiter would have said 
so. Why seventeen?" 

'HTHERE were a lot of roll-em-and- 
weep joints along the highway, but 
all of them didn't go in for the kind of 
swank that went with blue chips and 
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ladies in sable wraps. Four that I knew 
of between here and Trenton— the Mid- 
way, the Coq d'Or, the Black and 
White and McMahon's Of course it 
might not have been any of these, but 
it sounded reasonable, and I couldn't 
see anyone driving thirty miles to the 
city just to watch a little man rake in 
your dough when the wheel stopped. 
Not With the gas shortage. 

We hit the Midway first and bellied 
up to the bar for a rye apiece. The 
barkeep was bored and sloppy and 
didn't seem to care if he hit the glasses 
or not. 

Rutherford's eyes snapped, but be- 
fore he could open his mouth I said 
quickly, "Quiet this time of day." 
The barkeep said, "Yeah. Chaser?" 
While he fumbled around with the 
glasses, a white cat jumped up on the 
stool beside me, looked into my face 
and said "Quack," then it said "Quack" 
again. I looked at the barkeep and he 
was grinning. 

"Everybody jumps when she says 
that." He was friendly now. "It's 
her throat. She's been like that ever 
since she tangled with the fox terrier 
down the way. She wants you to buy 
her a fish. They're a dime." 

I spun a dime on the bar and he 
came up with a fish a little bigger than 
a minnow. He saw the way I looked. 

"It ain't every day you can buy a fish 
for a quacking cat," he said defensive- 
ly, then he grinned. "It's the boss's 
idea, but it's still a riffle. Hell, for a 
dime she ought to lay an egg, too." 

We finished our drinks and I tossed 
the blue chip on the bar. He picked 
it up and looked at both sides, then 
looked at me. 

"What's that for?" 

"A blue chip. Worth ten bucks." 

"Not to me it ain't. Ours have a 
monogram and you can't spend them 
over the. bar. The drinks are a buck 



Now if you had had a Sears Roebuck 
badge and a Dick Tracy education you 
could have done better than that, but 
I'm fat and forty and try to get by the 
easy way and sometimes I get care- 
less, like with the chip. I should have 
known right away a joint called the 
Black and White would have a scotch 
terrier on their chips, and I should have 
known, after the way he acted, the bar- 
keep'd call them up with a tip-off. 
Maybe I've lived too long, 
even, in cash." 

Y^E SKIPPED the Coq d'Or and 
went straight to the Black and 
White, but they were waiting for us — 
a committee of two. The barkeep 
wasn't behind the bar when we walked 
in; he was at the end, talking to a tall 
thin man with a face you could use to 
peel potatoes. They jumped us when 
we walked past. The barkeep handed 
me one on the side the head, then 
while I was still groggy he grabbed me 
by the back of the neck and rush me 
toward the open door. Just before he 
heaved, I reached back for his wrist and 
rolled foreward. He dived straight over 
my head and took up a couple feet of 
the oystershell driveway with his face. 
I let him have a couple high on the 
cheek as he scrambled to his feet, then 
kicked his legs from under him and put 
a rabbit on the back of his neck that 
laid him down for good. 

I sprinted back into the bar, but I 
could have saved my legs, for the old 
man was doing all right. Skinny was 
backed into the corner of the bar and 
the wall and was holding his wrist and 
howling and trying to duck each time 
Rutherford jabbed at him with his 
fountain pen. I pushed the old man 
aside and slammed the guy in the belly, 
then put everything I had right on the 
button. His head hit the wall like a 
tom-tom and he slid down and sat on 
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the floor with his head on his chest. 
He was strictly a punk. I reached down 
and jerked the pen point out of his 
wrist and handed it back to Ruther- 
ford. 

"Here's your nib, pop," I said. "You 
ought to go home." 

He shook his head stubbornly, so I 
gave him the phone numbers of the cab 
companies and told him to call up again. 

I dragged the barkeep back into the 
room and sloshed him with water. His 
face looked like what happens to your 
leg when you slide into third base. I 
slapped him a few times and he came 
around. 

"Look," I said, "maybe you needed 
the exercise, but otherwise I don't get 
it." 

"Nuts to you, snoop," he said. 

He gingerly patted his face with the 
towel I handed him from the bar, and 
looked at the blood as if he didn't be- 
lieve it. 

"Pal," I told him, "I don't know 
what your angle is, but we're looking 
for the old guy's daughter. He thinks 
she eloped but he ain't sure, and he 
doesn't want to call up Missing Persons 
if she's going to turn up with orange 
blossoms from Hoboken, because the 
newspapers '11 go haw haw and he's a big 
executive and lost his sense of humor 
when he was promoted. Now if you 
still want to box, just get up and we'll 
go a few more rounds." 

He said "Crisake' 1 and went behind 
the bar and poured two drinks. "What'd 
she look like?" he asked. 

"Tall, blonde, white evening dress, 
sable cape, a knockout." * 

He kept nodding as I spoke. "Yeah, 
yeah, yeah," he said, "But I didn't see 
her when she first come in. She didn't 
show at the bar till late. She'd picked 
up a couple C's on the wheel and must 
have been celebrating inside, because 
she had a heluva bag on. She was with 



two guys and kept calling one of them 
Fred, which wasn't his name. It looked 
like she was supposed to know this oth- 
er guy, not Fred, but she didn't, and 
the guys got a laugh out of that Then 
she started yelling for clams, but we 
don't serve sea fish, but the other guy, 
the one without a name, said he knew 
a place and they went out. And if you 
could have seen them carry her out, 
she wasn't doing no eloipng. She's in 
some guy's apartment, sleeping k off." 

"Seems as if. What'd these two guys 
look like?" 

"Hell, guys in a tuxedo look alike to 
me. Dames dress different It's like 
a uniform, the guys." 

T DIDN'T get my hunch untfl old 
man Rutherford came back from 
the phone with that funnv look on his 
face and said there was nothing doing 
from the cab companies. It was like 
turning a corner and meeting a friend. 
I threw the whisky down and didn't 
even taste it. 

"Thanks, pal," I said to the barkeep, 
and grabbed Rutherford's arm and hus- 
tled him out 

A hundred yards down the highway, 
I swung the jalopy into the old shore 
road and opened it up. About a half 
hour in I took the north prong of the 
fork and kept the pedal down. This 
stretch, when it hit the shore, was pret- 
ty desolate since the hurricane cleaned 
out most of the summer shacks, but 
there was a little joint out there, hardly 
bigger than a dog wagon, that used to 
get quite a play from the sea food lov- 
ers. The new highway had turned that 
trade south. 

The joint was still there, but it had 
that barren look an unlived-in place 
gets. I cleaned a peep-hole on the win- 
dow and peered in. There was a lot 
of dust, but there was a tiny bar with 
some plates on it and a half empty 
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whiskey bottle, and on the shelf behind 
it in front of the mirror was another 
bottle of whiskey, a small keg and a 
telephone. In the left corner was a 
juke box. It looked screwy, but I 
knew I was right. 

"The seventeen nickels," I said. 

I turned away from the window and 
started trotting down the road that led 
to what used to be a fishing village. 
The fishermen's shacks had gone with 
the wind, and the big weighing-in house 
was all that was left. For a road to a 
deserted village, this one had a lot of 
tire marks, and a lot of them from 
heavy trucks. 

The old man was doing his best to 
keep up with me, but I was running 
pretty hard, because I wanted to get it 
over. 

If the body hadn't been there I ac- 
tually would have been disappointed; 
but it was, lying on its face close to the 
water, and beyond it in the dry sand 
was something that looked like a dog, 
stretched out and sleeping. I turned 
the corpse over. He had taken one of 
the six shots through the hand, as if he 
had put his arm up to protect himself. 
The other five were in the face and 
chest, and it wasn' a picture I'd want 
to carry around in a locket. I heard a 
stifled gasp behind me and looked up 
into the old man's ashy face. 

"It's Dennis," he moaned. His chest 
jerked a couple of times. He was going 
to be sick. 

"Take a look at it," I said sav- 
agely, "Take a damn good look." 

I strode over to the sable cape that 
looked like a dog, and as I bent over, 
something went Slap!, and I dived for 
the sand. It went Slap, Slap again, and 
I guess the only thing that saved me 
was that the guy was shooting downhill 
from the dunes and I was lying flat. 
But the old man was standing and at 
the next slap, he twisted around and 



fell. I had mine out by this time and 
sent a few quick ones at the rim of the 
dunes that must have sounded danger- 
ous, for after a few minutes I heard a 
car roaring away but fast. By the time 
I had floundered to the top of the dunes 
there was nothing there but a road that 
curved out of sight almost immediately 
in the scrub pine. 

I ran back to the old man. He had 
got it in the shoulder, but it wasn't too 
bad, and after I tore up his shirt and 
wound it around, it stopped bleeding. 
I helped him up, and with a little as- 
sistance he could walk. 

"A drink'll fix you up till we get a 
doctor," I told him. 

I kicked in the flimsy door of the 
clam joint and propped him against the 
bar before I went around back. 

"Whiskey?" I said, "Or some of this 
stuff in the keg, whatever it is?" Some- 
thing Spanish was burnt into the wood. 

"It's rum, and furthermore it's smug- 
gled. There aren't any revenue stamps 
on it. Give me some whiskey." 

T GOT the cops on the phone and told 
them about the body and the old 
man being shot and I was taking him 
home. I put down the phone slowly. 
They had told me someone had just 
called up about the body. This case 
was beginning to stink. 

They were at the house when we got 
there, and so was young Rutherford, 
for his car was parked at the side. It 
was dinner time, and later than I 
thought. They were all in the big liv- 
ing room that overlooked the garden. 
The two detectives were talking to- 
gether at the window, and young Ruth- 
erford was leafing; through a magazine, 
whistling his little blues song. He 
looked up and grinned. 

"That's a pretty tune," I said, "Let's 
see, it goes, 'Come to me my melan- 
choly baby, cuddle up and don't be 
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blue.' I heard your sister sing it this 
morning. Now what could there be 
about a little tune like that that'd scare 
the pants off her?" 

He stopped turning pages and his 
grin froze. 

"And what about that body at the 
shore, and the seaweed on her white 
shoe and all that sand in your car to- 
day—the car she drove home, and you 
had to come by taxi" — the old man 
jumped when I said that " — and pre- 
tend you were drunk, just so you could 
explain your car being here. Or did you 
want to keep an eye on her just in case 
she hadn't been too drunk to see you 
shoot Dennis? How did you feel when 
she escaped in your car and left you 
stranded? You planned that for her, 
didn't you?" 

He was trying to sneer, but his face 
wouldn't stay put because the muscles 
were making movements of their own. 
I gave it to him as hard as I could be- 
fore he could get himself together. 

"It'll be easy to prove," I said. We'll 
just get her finger prints from the 
wheel and call in the cabbie who drove 
you up. And Dennis got his because 
he started asking pointed questions 
about the smuggled rum you were sell- 
ing to the distillery's bottling plant. 
There must have been some pretty fun- 
ny looking indorsements on those 
checks that came back from non-exist- 
ent companies, and to an auditor that 
must have been as suspicious as hell. 
You kept your smuggled rum in that 
weighing house in the old fishing village, 
didn't you? It'll be easy to prove, any- 
way. There must haVfe been a nice 
piece of change in that for you— the 
difference between what you paid for 
it and what the distillery paid, because 
there's no tax on smuggled rum. 

"While we're getting the prints from 
your car, we'll look up those checks and 



let you explain them. And we'll get 
the barkeep from the Black and White 
to identify you as the guy who wasn't 
Fred. 

"Boy, you're a dilly. You tried to 
frame your sister for murder, and tried 
to cut down your old man and me at 
the shore, and all in twenty-four hours 
.... Look out!" 

I sprang for the desk. He had a gun 
under the magazine and the bullets 
ripped up the floor. The barrage that 
followed came from the two dicks at 
the window, and they tore him to pieces, 
for there was a hell of a lot of blood — 
all he had, it looked. But the madhouse 
didn't stop there. 

The shots started her off again and 
there was one shriek after another from 
upstairs, then a scramble on the stairs 
and she came charging into the room, 
still stark naked, her eyes rolled up in 
her head, her hair flying. She must have 
been as blind as a bat, for she ran 
smack into the wall and knocked her- 
self out. One of the dicks gladly helped 
the nurse roll her up in a blanket and 
carry her out. 

I turned to the old man and said, 
"Well, there's your five grand worth. 
But tell me' something. When you 
found out from the cab company it was 
your son they carried, what were you 
going to do— let your daughter fry, or 
just have her stuck in the nut house as 
a homicidal maniac?" 

He worked his mouth like a goldfish, 
took a tottering step toward me and 
reeled and fell across a chair and slid 
to the floor. I looked at the other dick 
and he shook his head and made a face. 

I put on my hat and walked out of 
the house. I stood for a minute on the 
porch and took a good deep breath of 
the clean fresh air as if I had never 
tasted anything like it before. 

THE END 



Hatred caused Reeee to send his rival a 
gift to be worn next to the heart. But he 

forgot to say whose heart 



CLEVERLY placed floodlights sil- 
houetted the girl's slim body 
through the filmy robe draped 
in graceful folds about her. Without 
the ultra modern bathroom background, 
she might have been some shy nymph 
poised beside a pool in a hidden forest 
glade. 

"Hold it, now!" Reece said with 
quiet urgency from where he stood be- 
side the big camera. He watched her 
tensely, conscious that the shutter re- 
lease bulb was dangerously slippery in 
his hand. It was stiflingly hot in the 
studio, ^and Reece had already taken 
three shots of the girl, rearranging the 
lights and setting each time in the ef- 
fort to be certain that he got one picture 
which would be exactly right. 

Leila Nesbitt held the pose, though 
with an evidence of strain, fortunately 
concealed by the shadows, which 
showed that she had still to gain the 
statue-like immobility necessary in a 



professional photographer's model. 
Reece hesitated a moment in the act 
of squeezing the shutter release bulb, 
looking at her. He felt the strange 
feeling of aching tightness well up into 
his throat. He'd taken pictures of 
scores of beautiful women, but he 
couldn't recall having felt this way be- 
fore. This was the first time any girt 
had ever been more than a common 
object of photographic composition, a 
mere problem in lights and shadows, 
and he was afraid. A fraid because what 
he felt was so new and rare he could 
not bear the thought of disappointment. 

Reece swallowed hard and pressed 
the bulb. "That's all," he told Leila, 

The girl slipped at once into the com- 
parative darkness to one side of the 
softly floodlighted bathroom scene and 
began quickly to pull on a more sub- 
stantial robe. Reece was careful not 
to watch her. He busied himself with 
the camera, sharply aware of the small 
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rustling sounds she made. 

He liked her shyness, her natural 
unspoiled modesty. It was this, even 
more than her refreshing vivacious 
beauty, which had attracted him, for it 
had set her apart from the women he 
knew. Photographer's models usually 
become quite unconcerned and base af- 
ter a time about displaying their physi- 
cal charms, and in this respect Reece 
found Leila different. She was a new- 
comer to the modelling game. He had 
met her a little over a month before, 
a short time after she had arrived in the 
city, looking for work. Fascinated at 
once by the novelty of her reserve, 
Reece had hired her. And all too soon 
he had found himself thinking in terms 
of wedding rings and apartments for 
two. 

"Do you think the pictures will turn 
out all right, Floyd?" Leila asked anxi- 
ously as Reece turned off the flood- 
lights. She was barefooted, looking 
almost child-like in the long green robe. 
Her chestnut hair, the hue of polished 
mahogany, had been piled atop her 
small head for the picture, and now she 
began deftly to rearrange it, searching 
Reece's face questioningly. 

Reece flashed her a grin of reassur- 
ance. "Don't worry, Leila. With you 
in them, the pictures are certain to be 
perfect." 

"I didn't mean that," Leila said 
quickly, her delicate features reddening. 
"I was thinking about Mr. Kendall. 
You know how important these pictures 
are to him." 

J^EECE glanced at the girl sharply, 
feeling a sudden wrench of dismay. 
He wondered why she should be so 
concerned about Jerry Kendall. Could 
it be that she was interested in him? 
Reece went cold at the thought. He 
had not considered Kendall as a rival, 
but now the possibility came to him 



with the shock of £in electric current. 

He said slowly, "The pictures are 
important to me, too, Leila. Jerry Ken- 
dall and I are running this advertising 
agency on a partnership basis, with 
Jerry taking care of the business end 
while I handle the art work. We're 
both in the same boat. Naturally, I'm 
hoping the pictures turn out well. Get- 
ting that contract from the Dahlia Cos- 
metic Company would establish us 
among the big firms and bring in more 
business." 

Leila smiled ruefully. "You look too 
much like an artist, Floyd. I keep for- 
getting that you're a businessman, 
too." 

Unintentionally, the girl had touched 
Reece in a sensitive spot. To hide the 
sudden bitterness which twisted his 
face, he turned quickly to a nearby ta- 
ble and picked up the photographic 
plates which he had just exposed. He 
resented his appearance — a resentment 
which had grown entirely out of his as- 
sociation with Kendall. Short and thin 
and with a sedentary pallor, Reece was 
all too aware that he cut a poor figure 
beside Kendall, who was tall and ath- 
letic. He did not like to have the con- 
trast referred to, no matter how indi- 
rectly, and coming from Leila, the hurt 
was especially keen. 

"Are you going to develop the pic- 
tures yourself, Floyd?" Leila asked, 
indicating the plates. 

Forcing an expression of calmness, 
Reece nodded. "This is a rush job, and 
with everything depending on the re- 
sults. I wouldn't care to trust any of 
the assistants with them." 

"I'm going to get dressed, then," Leila 
said. She smiled at Reece and started 
toward the dressing room adjoining the 
studio. 

"Oh, just a minute, Leila!" Reece 
called. 

"Yes?" She turned back te him 
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questioningly. 

"I ... I hope you won't think I'm 
rushing matters, but I'd like to know if 
I could take you out again tonight." 

"I'm sorry, Floyd. Mr. Kendall has 
already asked me." 

Reece had an abruptly sick feeling. 
"Jerry? You . . . you're going out 
with Jerry?" 

Leila stared at Reece wonderingly. 
As though frightened by what she saw 
in his face, she turned quickly away. 

For some seconds, Reece stood there 
as though in a daze. Finally he roused 
himself into motion, started leadenly 
toward the darkroom. He walked as 
though through the shards of broken 
hopes. He knew that there was no 
longer any hope for him, if Jerry Ken- 
dall were interested in Leila. His envy 
of Kendall suddenly became cold re- 
lentless hatred. 

In the darkroom, going mechanically 
through the process of developing the 
plates, Reece found himself toying with 
the though of murder. If Kendall were 
out of the way, he would have a clear 
field where Leila was concerned. And 
the agency would belong to him en- 
tirely. Kendall had organized and ad- 
vanced it to the point where Reece felt 
he could easily carry on. 

But the stumbling block in Kendall's 
elimination was how to do it safely. 
Reece knew he had to avoid suspicion 
not only from the police, but from Leila 
also. Especially f rom Leila, since the 
girl had already guessed his feelings. 
With vengeful determination, Reece be- 
gan to ponder wajrs and means. 

JERRY KENDALL was in his office, 
talking to Leila, when Reece en- 
tered with the finished prints. Ken- 
dall rose eagerly to his feet. "How 
did the pictures turn out, Floyd?" 

Reece had already decided on the 
attitude he would assume for the dura- 



tion of his relations with Kendall - 
relations to be terminated as soon as a 
fool-proof plan for murder presented 
itself. He would be completely friend- 
ly and ingratiating, as though nothing 
at all were going to happen. Now he 
grinned with an expression of exag- 
gerated boasting and waved a hand of 
which the thumb and forefinger formed 
a circle, the remaining three fingers 
stiffly erect. 

Kendall seized the pictures impa- 
tiently and spread them out on his 
desk. He and Leila scrutinized them 
with exclamations of delight. 

"They're great!" Kendall said. "You 
did a swell job, Floyd. As soon as the 
copy is ready, we'll ship the layout to 
the Dahlia Cosmetics people. The pic- 
tures alone are sure to win us the con- 
tract:" 

Sliding the pictures together, Ken- 
dall placed them carefully in his desk. 
"This calls for a celebration. Get your 
coat on, Floyd, and we'll all go down- 
stairs for a few drinks." 

"Right with you!" Reece assented 
lightly. He was relieved to see Leila's 
face clear up at his ready acceptance of 
the invitation. He knew she had dis- 
missed as unimportant his chagrin ear- 
lier at the news that she was going out 
with Kendall. Soon she would forget 
about it entirely. Thus when Kendall 
died, she would have no reason to sus- 
pect Reece. 

Slipping into his coat, Reece rejoined 
Leila and Kendall, and together they 
rode the elevator down to the combina- 
tion restaurant and cocktail lounge on 
the main floor of the building. Ken- 
dall's elation at the certainty of the ' 
deal with the cosmetic company filled 
him with small-boy mischief. He 
pointed at Reece teasingly. 

"Look at that coat, Leila. Have you 
ever seen anything like it? Why, it's 
stuffed more full of junk than a kid's 
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pockets. Floyd is a regular perambu- 
lating junk shop!" 

Reece chuckled good - naturally, 
though inwardly he ached with rage. 
"Going through trash cans is an old 
habit of mine," he returned easily. "I 
manage to pick up a few things here and 
there. Every little bit helps, business 
being the way it is." 

Kendall and Leila laughed apprecia- 
tively. Leila said, sobering: 

"I've often noticed the way your 
pockets bulge, Floyd. Just what do you 
carry in them anyway?" 

"Photographic equipment, mostly. 
A miniature camera, spare film, photo- 
meters, reference books, and things like 
that. Good pictures are all around you, 
and it pays to be prepared." 

Kendall slapped Reece's back. 
"That's the proper attitude, Floyd. But 
going around in a coat with so many 
suspicious bulges, I should think you'd 
scare the pictures away." 

Reece choked back his anger, keep- 
ing the smile fixed rigidly on his face. 
He was painfully aware that Kendall 
was making him look like a fool — and 
m front of Leila. His determination to 
kill Kendall became a thing of burning 
intensity. 

In the cocktail lounge, they found a 
table and ordered drinks. Kendall ex- 
uberantly proposed a toast. 

"Here's to Dahlia Cosmetics. May 
their lipstick never smear and their 
mascara never runl w 

''jpHEY laughed and drank. Kendall 
began to discuss plans for expan- 
sion of the agency as if the Dahlia Cos- 
metic contract was a foregone conclu- 
sion. Reece forced a pretense of inter- 
est, fuming as he noticed how Leila 
hung on Kendall's every word. 

Reece was pleased when Dominick 
Vallo appeared beside the table. The 
presence of the moody Italian art 



dealer would serve excellently to divert 
Leila's attention from Kendall. 

"Ah, my friends, how are you?" 
Vallo greeted effusively. He seemed to 
have had a few drinks too many. As 
always, his expensively tailored suit was 
wrinkled and mussed. His great shock 
of curly black hair, streaked with white, 
stood on end as though from repeated 
nervous combing with his fingers. He 
had sad liquid eyes and a long melan- 
choly face. 

Reece knew Vallo quite well, as did 
Kendall also, since Vallo's art gallery 
and curio shop was on the same floor 
as the agency offices. Leila had already 
met him, having been introduced by 
Reece a few weeks before. 

At Reece's gesture of invitation, 
Vallo pulled up a chair and sat down. 
He proceeded at once to fix Leila with 
a devouring gaze. 

"Madonna!" he exclaimed at last. 
"It cannot be, but my eyes, they do not 
lie. Each time I look at you, Signorina, 
I am reminded of a certain miniature 
in my collection." 

"You've mentioned that before," 
Leila said. "Just what is this certain 
miniature you're always talking 
about?" 

Vallo leaned toward her confidingly, 
but watching him, Reece thought he 
detected in the other's attitude a strange 
hint of contradiction. Vallo's eyes, for 
some reason, seemed to become lidded, 
guarded, as though he were hiding as 
much as what he intended to reveal. 

"The miniature is a little painted 
portrait, just so big." Vallo held out a 
thumb and a forefinger, separated by a 
space of some two inches. "It was 
made in Venice around the time of the 
Borgia's. It is old, very old, and valu- 
able. But most important, Signorina, 
the face of the girl in the miniature is 
almost the same as your own ! " 

Vallo leaned forward still further, to 
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the amusement of Reece and Kendall 
and the dismay of Leila. "Ah, you 
must see this miniature, Signorina. I 
will show you other things. Famous 
paintings — " 

Kendall chuckled. "Come up and see 
my etchings, said the spider to the fly." 

Vallo drew back with an injured ex- 
pression. "What! You suggest that I, 
Dominick Vallo, might have wHat you 
call dishonorable intentions? It is an 
insult!" Vallo promptly forgot bis 
honor as a bar hostess appeared with a 
tray of drinks. He buried his long 
nose in a glass eagerly. When he fi- 
nally set it down, his mournful expres- 
sion had returned. 

"Ah, no, the Vallo's have long been 
known as men of integrity and virtue. 
The little Signorina would be quite safe 
in my hands. Why . . . why, gladly 
would I lay down my life to protect 
her! There is nothing I would not do. 
She has only to say the word, and I 
wpuld gladly end my life." Vallo 
thumped the table and looked at Leila 
with a kind of mournful determination. 

"Don't believe him," Kendall told ' 
the girl. "Dominick tells that to all 
the ladies. In fact, lie has quite a repu- 
tation around here as a potential sui- 
cide. The only reason why he isn't dead 
already is because he always passes out 
from too much bottled courage before 
he can commit the bloody deed." 

"Ah, but this time it is different," 
Vallo insisted. He seemed determined 
that Leila should not take his threat 
lightly. "This time I mean it. Long I 
have been in love with the girl in the 
miniature. And now to find her in the 
flesh, alive ..." Vallo released a 
doleful sigh. "Ah, if I were only young 
again; But, Signorina, perhaps you do 
not mind?" Vallo asked, leaning sud- 
denly toward Leila again. "Meglio 
tardi che mat. Better late than never, 
eh?" 



She drew back, startled, then 
laughed. "I think you're very nice, Mr. 
Vallo. But if you don't mind, I'd 
rather have a boy friend my age." 

Vallo shook his head bitterly. "So it 
must be U campo santo — the cemetery 
—after all." 

Kendall glanced at his watch and 
stood up. "We'd better be going, Leila, 
if we're to have enough time to climb 
into our formals." 

She nodded quickly and picked up 
her purse and gloves. Reece seethed 
at her evident eagerness. He managed 
an airy wave of the hand as she and 
Kendall left. Reece was almost glad to 
have them go. If they had remained 
another minute, he felt as though he'd 
have burst with the volcanic fury in- 
side him. 

Reece remained for a while at the 
table with Vallo. The mournful-looking 
art dealer kept exclaiming at intervals 
over the marvel of Leila's resemblance 
to the lady in the miniature. Reece 
was only dimly aware of what Vallo 
was saying. He was grappling once 
more with the problem of his intended 
murder of Kendall. 

A WEEK passed. The Dahlia Cos- 
metic Company approved of the 
pictures and layout, and the contract 
was duly signed. Reece found himself 
suddenly overwhelmed with an influx 
of new business. He saw little or noth- 
ing of Leila, but from occasional re- 
marks dropped by Kendall, he knew 
Kendall was seeing the girl fre- 
quently—all too frequently. 

Reece's problem was still unsolved. 
No safe plan for murder had yet sug- 
gested itself. And with the element of 
time now introduced by the growing 
intimacy between Kendall and Leila, 
the whole thing was beginning to look 
hopeless. 

During a lull in his work, one after- 
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noon, Reece seized the opportunity to 
visit the cocktail lounge on the main 
floor of the building. He had, in fact, 
became of late a steady customer. 

Dominick Vallo was seated at one 
of the tables, staring moodily into the 
depths of an old fashioned. Reece 
joined the other and signalled the bar 
hostess. 

"You have heard the news?" Vallo 
asked. 

Reece shook his head. "What do you 
mean?" 

"Jerry Kendall has not told you?" 

"I haven't seen much of him lately— 
or of anyone, for that matter," Reece 
said bitterly. 

"The beautiful Leila, she is going to 
marry," Vallo explained. 

Reece's heart climbed a mountain 
and jumped off. "Marry!" he gasped. 

Vallo nodded solemnly. "Jerry was 
in a great hurry, but he told me this. 
Just a few minutes ago. He went up- 
stairs to look for you." 

"I must have gone down just as he 
came up," Reece decided dully. Ab- 
ruptly he stood up. "I don't want to 
see him. Come on, let's go. There's 
another bar around the corner." Reece 
tossed a bill on the table to pay for the 
drinks, as yet unarrived, and grasping 
a reluctant Vallo by the arm, hastily 
left. 

In the other taproom, Reece and 
Vallo settled down to serious drinking. 
The alcohol was a key that unlocked 
the door of Reece's reserve. He began 
pouring out to Vallo the story of his 
hopes and frustrations. Highly emo- 
tional by nature, Vallo's usual melan- 
choly deepened to a boundless sympa- 
thy for Reece. 

"That Jerry Kendall, he is a rat!" 
Vallo declared thickly. He hunched 
toward Reece secretively. "My friend, 
what you need in this crisis is one of 
the little toys the Italians like the Bor- 



gia's used long ao. Clever little gad- 
gets—like the miniature." 

"The miniature?" Reece grunted. 
"What's the miniature got to do with 
helping me?" 

Vallo leaned forward closer, and his 
voice dropped to a hoarse whisper. 
"The miniature wais made small to be 
worn close to one's heart. Not your 
heart, my friend, but the heart of your 
enemy. For inside the miniature is a 
device which throws out a poisoned 
needle when the heat of the body 
melts a little wax stop. A nice gift, 
no? Your enemy wears it close to his 
heart, and — phj-j-t!. No more enemy." 

Something clicked in Reece's mind, 
like the pieces of a long, perplexing puz- 
zle falling finally together. A ray of 
cunning penetrated the alchoholic fog 
which filled him. He told Vallo, "It's 
impossible. I don't believe a word of 
it. Such a thing just can't be done." 

Vallo's back became stiffly perpen- 
dicular. "Impossible, eh? Well, I'll 
show you the miniature ! You shall see 
for. yourself." 

"All right, but you're going to have 
a hard time convincing me." Reece rose 
in belligerent acceptance of the other's 
challenge. This was exactly what he 
had been hoping for. Vallo had played 
right into his hands. 

The fog inside Reece was swiftly 
evaporating. He glanced at his watch. 
It was almost evening, which meant 
that most of the tenants of Reece's and 
Vallo's office building would be gone. 
This suited Reece line, since it meant 
that there was now little chance of his 
running into Kendall. 

QNLY one elevator operator was now 
on duty in the building and 
his cage was rising to the upper floors. 
Fuming at Reece's irritating disbelief, 
Vallo plunged up the stairs. With a 
shrug, Reece followed. They met no- 
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body on the way to their floor. The 
hall itself was empty. 

Muttering hotly under his breath, 
Vallo fumblingly fitted his key in the 
lock and led the way into his shop. 
From a drawer of the old-fashioned 
roll-top desk in his office, he pulled a 
Small flat metal box. 

"Here it is!" he announced trium- 
phantly. "Now I shall show you." 
Vallo opened the bos and into the palm 
of his hand shook a tiny framed paint- 
ing which looked curiously thick. 
"Handle it carefully," he warned as 
Reece impulsively reached for it. "The 
last owner of the miniature kept poison 
on the needle, and it is still deadly." 

Reece gazed at the miniature with 
fascinated interest. The painting was 
of a young girl. The resemblance to 
Leila seemed slight at first, but strange- 
ly the longer Reece looked at the paint- 
ing, the closer the similarity became. 
He realized finally that the alikeness 
was due more to spiritual than physical 
characteristics. The girl in the minia- 
ture had the same quality of demure 
shyness as Leila. 

"But where is the needle?" Reece 
asked Vallo. 

"It is inside," the other explained. 
He pointed to a barely discernible spot 
on the surface of the painting. "See? 
She wears a red dress. This is red wax, 
covering the hole where the needle 
comes out. It is hard to tell the differ- 
ence, no?" 

Reece nodded slowly, his thoughts 
scurrying like hungry mice. "You 
wouldn't know it was there unless you 
looked for it." Reece abruptly grasped 
Vallo's arm, and his eyes narrowed. 
"Listen, Dominick, you agreed that 
Kendall played us a dirty trick by tak- 
ing Leila away from us like that. Are 
we going to let him get away with it? 
No we won't! I'll tell you what we'll 
do. Well send him the miniature for 
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a wedding present — tell him to wear it 
close to his heart. There's our revenge, 
Dominick. How's that?" 

"Madonna, no ! " Vallo snatched the 
miniature from Reece's hand. "The lit- 
tle Leila, she knows. She will tell the 
police who sent the miniature. I will 
go to jail." 

"That's right, of course," Reece 
muttered. He bit his lip, frowning 
thoughtfully. In his mind, the complet- 
ed puzzle shifted, rearranged itself, 
clicked into place. Exultation coursed 
through him like the glow of vintage 
wine. His plans had changed a little. 
But now they were perfect — utterly 
foolproof. He was going to murder Ken- 
dall — and get away with it beyond any 
slightest suspicion from either Leila 
or the police. 

Reece had earlier noticed a brace of 
antique duelling pistols on the wall over 
Vallo's desk. Now he pointed to them, 
pretending a sudden interest. 

"Say, Dominick, do those old guns 
work?" 

"Work? Certainly! They are gen- 
uine, these, and not just for show." 
Vallo placed the miniature on his desk 
and took down one of the pistols. 

Reece drew back in mock alarm. 
"Careful with that thing, Dominick!" 

"Don't worry, it is not loaded." 

"But can you load it, Dominick?" 

"Sure. I have powder and shot in 
the case that goes with the pistols. I 
know the method." 

"Let's load it, then," Reese suggest- 
ed in sudden eagerness. 

Vallo shook his head dubiously. "It 
is too much trouble." , 

"Come on, Dominick, we'M have 
some fun." 

"No, it would be just a waste. 

Reece gauged the other's state of 
inebriety carefully. He decided to try 
a ruse which had worked successfully 
once before. 
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"I don't believe that gun will work, 
Dominick. You're just trying to im- 
press me." 

BEFORE, Vallo bit. His dark 
eyes lighted with indignation. 
"Again you refuse to believe," he ac- 
cused. "All right, all right, I shall load 
it. You shall see for yourself." He 
sat down at the desk, removing from 
one of the drawers a large leather- 
covered case. It was lined with red 
velvet inside. There were depressions 
for the pistols, and compartments 
which held powder, shot, and wadding. 
With quick though unsteady hands, 
Vallo loaded the weapon. When he had 
finished, Vallo extended the pistol with 
a flourish to Reece. 

"There! Now it is loaded." He 
carelessly indicated an old leather 
couch across the room which was cov- 
ered with pillows. "Go ahead, prove 
it for me. I have loaded the gun so 
that there will not be much noise." 
With a smile of anticipated triumph, 
Vallo produced a half-filled bottle of 
whiskey from the desk and drank deep- 
ly. Putting the bottle down, he swiv- 
eled in his chair to watch the couch. 

Reece's lips thinned in a hard grin. 
He placed the muzzle of the pistol 
against Vallo's right temple, and before 
th~ other could realize what was going 
to happen, he pulled the trigger. There 
was a dull muffled roar. Vallo slumped 
limply in the chair. 

Reece felt as though on fire with ela- 
tion. The set-up was beautiful — just 
beautiful. In his mind's eye, he could 
visualize just the way it would look to 
the police, to everyone. Grief-stricken 
at the news that Leila was going to be 
married, Vallo had committed suicide. 
The art dealer's brooding melancholy 
temperament, and the numerous threats 
which he had made to kill himself 
would support the theory. 



This, however, was just a part of 
Reece's plan. He chuckled with satis- 
faction as he rounded out the rest of it. 
Forging Vallo's hand-writing, he in- 
tended to send the miniature to Ken- 
dall, with the explanation that it was a 
wedding present, and the sentimental 
request that Kendall wear it close to 
his heart. The job of forgery need not 
be done with exactness, since any no- 
ticeable differences would be explained 
on the basis that the writing had been 
done while Vallo was drunk. 

Since the miniature bore a resem- 
blance to Leila, Kendall would carry it 
around as a keepsake. The needle 
would do its lethal work— and Reece 
would have a clear road both with Lei- 
la and the agency, with nobody the 
wiser. Kendall's death would be ac- 
cepted as due to an act of revenge on 
the part of Vallo. 

Reece got to work. Wiping the pistol 
clean of his fingerprints he placed it in 
Vallo's hand. Then he assembled all 
the necessary materials — pen, ink, 
twine, writing and wrapping paper, and 
various records from which to copy 
Vallo's handwriting. He first wrapped 
the miniature carefully and addressed 
it to Kendall. That done, he wrote a 
short note, explaining the miniature as 
a wedding gift and adding the request 
that Kendall wear it close to his heart. 
With stamps he found in one of the 
desk drawers, Reece finally had the 
package and note ready for mailing. 

He departed by way of the stairs, 
leaving the lobby of the building only 
when he was sure he would not be 
noticed. The package and its accom- 
panying note he dropped in a mailbox 
on the corner. 

^pHAT night— and for a good part of 
the next morning — Reece celebrat- 
ed what he felt certain was the com- 
plete solution of his problems. How 
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he managed to reach his apartment 
afterward was a mystery which he 
couldn't explain. When he awoke, it 
was early afternoon. Feeling too sick 
to go down to the agency, he remained 
in bed. 

On his way to work, the following 
day, Reece collided with the mailman. 
His bus was due to arrive within a few 
minutes, and he was anxious not to 
miss it. 

"A registered for you," the mailman 
called out, as Reece muttered hasty 
apologies and started once more for the 
door. 

It was a thick envelope. Reece signed 
hurriedly and dashed for the bus stop. 
His coat pockets were filled as usual. 
After a futile search for space, Reece 
stuffed the envelope into the pocket of 
his shirt. 

At the agency, Reece found matters 
proceeding as though nothing had hap- 
pened. The Vallo part of his plan had 
gone through without complications, 
as he had learned from a garrulous ele- 
vator operator. Vallo's body had been 
discovered by an assistant, and the 
police had dismissed the art dealer's 
death as suicide — just as Reece had 
intended they should. 

The only remaining uncertainty was 
Kendall. Something which gave Reece 
hope was the significant fact that Ken- 
dall was not in his office. Reece knew 
Kendall was always the first person to 
arrive at the downtown agency in the 
morning. 

Entering his own office, Reece found 
a letter on his desk. He tensed with 
sudden alarm as he recognized Ken- 
dall's handwriting. Reece tore the let- 
ter open quickly, his thoughts spinning 
in wondering anxiety. 



Dear Floyd: 

Wrote you two letters, sending 
one to the agency and one to your 
apartment so there wouldn't be 
any delay. Was called out of town 
on business which I'll explain fully 
when I get back. That Dahlia 
Cosmetics deal has been bringing 
in customers! 

Vallo sent me as a wedding pres- 
ent that miniature he was always 
talking about. I'm not keeping it, 
as it isn't me Leila's going to mar- 
ry, but a fellow she'd been engaged 
to and quarreled with, which was 
why she came to the city. The guy 
came after her, and they made up. 
I was in a hurry that afternoon — 
this business had popped up — and 
Vallo must have misunderstood 
me. 

I know how you felt about Lei- 
la, and so I'm sending you the 
miniature. I'm not sentimental 
enough- 
There were just a few lines more, but 
Reece abruptly stopped reading. With 
a thrill of unutterable horror, he re- 
called the registered envelope which 
had arrived as he was hurrying from 
his apartment. The bulky envelope 
which he had stuffed — of all places— 
in his shirt pocket . . . over his heart! 

Fear flashing and roaring inside him, 
Reece frantically reached to tear the 
envelope away. He was too late. He 
knew it as he felt a sudden sharp pain 
over his heart — in his heart. He tried 
to scream in terror and frustation, but 
the poison acted before he could get 
his paralyzed throat muscles to oper- 
ate. Blackness closed in around him — 
the ultimate blackness of death. 



BUY VICTORY BONDS 



I WANT it distinctly understood 
that I have nothing whatever to do 
with the GI Protective Bureau. A 
lot of people have been asking ques- 
tions, just because I happen to know 
a couple of the guys that run it. I 
know how the whole thing started, and 
to prove I am not Involved in any way 
I'll tell it just the way they told it to me. 

These guys — Benny Swartz and Her- 
bie Peters — get an idea Chicago could 



do with a little more law and order. 

They have pretty good reasons for 
thinking that. They're not back in 
town two days when burglars rob po- 
lice headquarters of $10,000. The next 
day some thief steals all the buns out 
of the police cafeteria. And right after 
that thugs snatch the Mayor's limou- 
sine for a get-away car, apparently 
after shooting down one of Buck 
Clancy's smartest contact boys. Buck 
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The boys wanted only 
to help the police solve 
crimes. And all the police wanted 
was to get hold of the boys — for murder 
89 
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Clancy, as everybody in Chiaago knows, 
is the under cover boss for a lot of 
profitable rackets. 

"This," says Benny firmly, "has gone 
far enough. It's time something was 
done about crooks disregarding the code 
this way!" 

"Which code?" asks Herbie. 

"The code for cops and robbers," 
says Benny. "Chicago has long been 
an outstanding example for playing that 
game according to the rules. And it is 
strictly not according to Hoyle for 
crooks to pick on the police department 
— even for a joke." 

"I don't think these guys were jok- 
ing," says Herbie. "But is it any of 
our business? We got problems of our 
own, figuring out what kind of work 
we're gonna do now that we're civilians 
again. I don't think Mr. Milligan is 
gonna pay our bills in this high class 
dump forever, even if he is a million- 
aire, and Mug Milligan's old man. Just 
because we're pals of Mug's is no rea- 
son why his old man should be willing 
to support all three of us<, and further- 
more — " 

"You don't get it," says Benny, fold- 
ing up the newspaper and slapping it 
down on the breakfast tray. "It's psy- 

"Psychology?" Herbie wrinkles up 
his face and looks baffled. "Then I 
sure don't get it. All I know is, Mr. 
Milligan says for us to get busy and 
figure out a project that all three of us 
can work on. You and me and Mug 
Milligan. In my book that means we 
got to start earnin' our own living right 
away. Not only you and me, but even 
his own son—" 

"Sure, sure," says Benny, standing 
up and surveying himself in a mirrored 
door. He is a small, wiry guy with 
shrewd black eyes and a sharp nose. 
He is attired at the moment in black 
and yellow striped pajamas and a 



bright cerise robe. He nods at himself 
like he is satisfied and pulls a cigarette 
out of his pocket. "Psychology," he 
says, "works in all directions. All you 
got to do is take advantage of it, and 
you're promotin' a sure thing." 

"Promotin'!" snorts Herbie, easing 
his big frame out of a delicate pink and 
gold chair. "You're always promotin'. 
I may not be smart about psychology, 
but I got sense enough to know this: 
old Mr. Milligan didn't get to be a mil- 
lionaire by lettin' other guys promote 
him for this and that." 

"Sure not," agrees Benny. "He got 
what he wanted by lettin' other guys 
promote what they wanted. It's com- 
plicated, but just take our case for an 
example. We get acquainted with Mug 
Milligan out at that rehabilitation cen- 
ter in Arizona. That was no accident. 
The head doc rigged it up because he 
was worried about Mug Milligan. The 
surgeons have patched up the burned 
places and given Mug an artificial foot, 
but he is still full of depression, even 
if he has got a swell home and a mil- 
lionaire father in Chicago. So the doc 
looks around for somebody that's worse 
off than Mug in one way or another, 
and he picks on us. Which is smart. 
We're not in such bad shape physically 
as Mug is. All you got is a bum leg 
from shell fragment!!, and all I got is 
wheezy lungs from a chest wound. But 
we're not depressed, even if we don't 
have no homes to go back to, and not 
very good prospects of being able to 
handle our pre-war jobs. Now do you 
begin to get it? That's psychology." 

"Yeah. Okay," says Herbie, trying 
hard. "So that's why you were handin' 
Mug all that sob stuff about us bein' 
happy to be goin' back to Chicago and 
sittin' on the corner of Randolph and 
Clark sellin' apples. You even had me 
believin' it!" 

j 

"Now you got it," says Benny. "And 
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it worked, too. Pretty soon Mug started 
worrying about us instead of his de- 
pression, and then he begun to figure 
maybe he better do something about it. 
So that's how it happens we were all 
shipped back to Chicago together. And 
that's why Mug's father tells us to get 
busy right away on a project. Mug is 
supposed to think he's helping us earn 
our living, and we're supposed to think 
we got to work like hell to make good 
so Mug won't lose interest and take 
away his father's financial backing." 

"Yeah. Okay," says Herbie, looking 
somev/hat enlightened. "Now all we 
got to do is figure out a project that's 
suited to a former sales promoter, a for- 
mer truck driver, and a former mil- 
lionaire playboy. That's all we got to 
do." 

"Get dressed," says Benny, sliding 
out of his brilliant robe and placing it 
carefully on a hanger. "We got a proj- 
ect. What Chicago needs most right 
now is more protection from crooks. 
We're gonna open a modern bureau of 
crime prevention. All the latest up-to- 
date methods in the investigation and 
solution of illegal acts perpetrated 
against the person, property and peace 
of mind of the citizens of Chicago." 

"Oh," says Herbie, stepping into the 
shower, "a detective agency." 

'"jpEN days later Benny is promoting 
a little publicity by feeding Bill 
Faris a de luxe lunch at the Palmer 
House. Sill is a reporter with the Chi- 
cago Sun and he listens politely while 
demolishing a rare and costly steak. 

"You got to admit it's a wonderful 
set-up," says Benny enthusiastically. 
"With President Matthew Milligan 
supplying the contacts for our socially 
prominent clientele, and Secretary Her- 
bert Peters handling the strong arm 
tactics, and myself, Treasurer Benja- 
min Swartz doing the brain work, the 



GI Protective Bureau is bound to be a 
success." 

"I don't see how you can miss," 
agrees Bill with his mouth full, "with 
old Patrick Milligan backing you." 

"That," says Benny, "is a minor de- 
tail. In fact, I'd be willing to lay you 
ten to one that Mr. Milligan cleans up 
on his investment within a year's time. 
I'd like to have you meet my partners 
and take a look around our suite of 
offices. That'll give you a better idea 
of the fine contribution we are making 
to law and order in the City of Chi- 
cago." 

Thoroughly satisfied and somewhat 
mellowed, Bill Faris allows himself to 
be conducted to the Field Building, 
where Benny proudly opens the door to 
a modernistic layout straight from 
Hollywood. The reception room is 
bathed in a soft light from concealed 
fixtures. The deep taupe carpet and 
twilight blue walls are accented with 
enlarged pictures of scarlet poppies, and 
make a perfect background for the 
curvaceous bleached blond furniture. 
But the curvaceous bleached blonde re- 
ceptionist ruins the picture. She is ly- 
ing on the taupe carpet beside her 
curved desk with an ugly bullet hole 
between her eyes, and scarlet streams 
outlining her features. 

Benny stands there, paralyzed with 
shock, until Bill Faris shoves him out 
of the way and closes the door. He 
steps noiselessly across the carpet and 
crouches to feel the blonde's limp wrist. 
He puts it down quick and back away 
again, staring hard at Benny. 

"I didn't expect anything like this," 
says Benny weakly. 

"There is nothing," says Bill Faris 
flatly, "like a good home-grown murder 
to start off a new detective agency 
Where are those fine successful partners 
of yours?" 

Benny starts coming back to life and 
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leads the way to the inner offices. There 
is a carpeted hall with four private 
rooms opening off that. Three doors 
are lettered with the names of the firm's 
three officers. The fourth is the library 
and consultation room. All are brightly 
new and unoccupied. 

"That's funny," Benny mumbles. "I 
don't know why they should go out, 
when they knew I was bringing you up 
here—" 

"It's very unfunny," says Bill, reach- 
ing for the phone. "As you are about 
to find out!" 

"Hey! Wait a minute!" Benny 
moves quick and snatches the phone 
away. "What are you trying to do?" 

"Phone the police, you dizzy dope! 
This is murder!" 

"Sure, sure," says Benny, talking 
fast. "It's murder. And you discov- 
ered it. And you're a reporter. Right? 
You got a scoop. You gonna give it 
away before we even find out any of the 
details? You gonna hand it to the other 
papers, and let some smart boy on an- 
other sheet solve it? Let's take a few 
minutes and use our heads. Maybe we 
can wrap it all up before we give it to 
the cops. Betty Smith was a blonde 
incendiary. Could be she touched off 
one too many boy friends. All we got 
to do is find out who she knew and — " 

"That I already know," declares Bill 
harshly. "What I'm curious about is 
how you happened to hire her. She has 
been Buck Clancy's private secretary 
for three years. You know who Buck 
Clancy is?" 

"Hell yes!" Benny looks astonished. 
"He's been , a big racket boss around 
Chicago as long as I can remember — 
twenty years anyway." 

"Twenty years or more," says Bill, 
suddenly thoughtful. "He lasted be- 
cause he kept his operations fairly 
clean. As many times as he has been 
investigated, he has yet to be indicted. 



A smart operator. And he had a damn 
smart secretary. Whatever she was 
doing in your office, I don't think Buck 
is going to like having her shot. He 
once told me she was the only one he 
could depend on for business details — ■ 
meaning confidential business. So how 
come she was working in your office? 
Who hired her, and why?" 

"That's easy," says Benny, easing 
the phone out of sight. "We ran an ad 
and interviewed the applicants. This 
Betty Smith stood out like a house afire. 
She had looks, brains, manners and 
plenty of experience, though she didn't 
mention Buck Clancy, and we never 
bothered to check her references." 

"How did you word that ad?" 

"It was very simple," says Benny. 
"Let's see — 'Secretary-Receptionist. 
Smart appearance for modern detective 
agency. Milligan, Sw.irtz & Peters.' 
And the address and phone number." 

"You used your own names?" 

"Sure. That was last week and we 
hadn't decided on the firm name yet. 
You think the names had something to 
do with—" 

^HERE is a scuffling and growling 
out in the reception room. Benny 
and Bill Faris tiptoe down the hall and 
ease the door open a crack. Then 
Benny pushes it wide and confronts the 
trio of desperate loo king characters who 
have just jostled each other into i;he re- 
ception room. 

Big Herbie is panting and clutching 
a stocky, hard-eyed guy whose face has 
just recently been worked over. It is 
red and puffed in spots and one eye is 
already beginning to swell around the 
edges. The stocky guy is swearing with 
a kind of helpless rage. Mug Milligan 
is not mussed up like the other two, but 
he has a gun in his hand and looks com- 
pletely dangerous. The blank, sculp- 
tured mask of his face is etched with 
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livid blue scars, made deeper by excite- 
ment, and his light gray eyes look dead- 
ly in that unnatural setting. 

"Here — for God's sake!" snaps Bill, 
coming forward. "Let that man go. 
What do you think you' r e — " 

"Get — outa — herel" says Herbie 
with ominous emphasis. "This rat shot 
Betty! We caught him on the fire 
stairs. Mug trailed up after him while 
I grabbed an elevator and came down 
on him from above." Herbie shakes 
some more swear words out of the 
frantic guy. "I oughta mash him!" he 
adds with thoughtful savagery. 

"You're crazy!" yells Bill. "He's a 
cop!" 

"All the more reason," says Herbie, 
clouting the guy on the ear, "why I 
should mash him! The idea of a cop 
coming around here and shooting our 
secretary. I oughta—" 

"Hold it!" says B<;nny sharply. "If 
Bill Faris says he's i cop, then he is a 
cop. What makes vou think he shot 
Betty?" 

Herbie and his prisoner both start 
jabbering at once, but Mug's deep voice 
cuts in and sounds through the din. 

"There was one shot," says Mug. 
"Herbie and I were each in our own 
offices. I got here first and I saw at 
once that Betty was dead. The shot 
drilled her from the front and shattered 
the back of her head. I opened the 
door to the hallway, but there was no 
one in sight. The door to the fire stairs 
is just a few feet away and I got to it 
as fast as I could. I thought I heard 
steps going up. Herbie came out of 
the office just then and ftold him to 
take an elevator up three or four flights 
and come down the stairs while I went 
up. This fellow was sneaking up the 
stairs with his gun drawn. He threat- 
ened me with the gun just as Herbie 
came hopping down from above. We 
got him by surprise and disarmed him. 



This is his gun. If he didn't shoot 
Betty, he must know who did." 

"Bert, what's this all about?" de- 
mands Bill of the stocky guy, whose 
face is getting purple. 

"You think I'm gonna talk in front 
of these crazy baboons?" snarls Bert. 
"Get on that phone and call headquar- 
ters! I'll put these guys where they 
can't—" 

"No!" says Mug as Bill moves to- 
ward the phone. "We're not turning 
this bird loose as easy as that. I don't 
trust him, or you either, for that mat- 
ter." He walks across the room with 
only a slight hitch in one foot and opens 
a closet door. "In here with him, Her- 
bie. If he yells, nobody outside can 
hear him." 

There is a slight struggle, but Herbie 
clamps arms like a champ wrestler's on 
the stocky guy and boosts him across 
the room and into the supply closet with 
a final grunt. Mug turns the key and 
sticks it in his pocket. Then he looks 
down at Betty with that blank face. 

"Have you phoned the police yet?" 
he asks Benny quietly. 

"No. We just got here," says Benny. 
"And Bill was telling me Betty was 
Buck Clancy's private secretary. By 
the way, this is Bill Faris, the reporter 
I was tellin' you about. You can put 
the gun down. He's harmless." 

"Has that gun been fired?" asks Bill 
sharply. 

"It's fully loaded now," says Mug. 
"But he could have taken care of that 
on the stairs. What do you know about 
him?" 

"He's Bert Scalina, just a routine 
cop, as far as I know. He's never done 
anything sensational, or been mixed up 
in any scandals. If you fellows will 
take my advice, you'll phone headquar- 
ters right now, before you get in a bad 
jam with the department." 

"If you're right about that cop," says 
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Benny, "we're in a jam already. A few 
minutes one way or the other ain't 
gonna make much difference. Herbie, 
lock the door. Let's go inside and — " 

"Look, I'm just a reporter," says 
Bill. "I don't care what you fellows 
do, but I don't want to be included in." 

"You're in whether you like it or 
not," Mug informs him coldly. "If the 
police walk in here now, we'll all be 
held — you included. Whether that cop 
in the closet is the murderer or not hell 
do his best to hang it on us. You may 
be able to alibi Benny, but Herbie and 
I—" 

"Sure, sure," says Benny. "We got 
to protect ourselves, and that's what 
we're in business for — protection 
against crime. So let's quit futzin' 
around and get down to business. First 
off, I want to do some phoning and find 
out if Betty is still supposed to be 
workin' for Buck Clancy. If she is, 
then there's a tie-up right there, and it 
means she was here for no good. She 
must've been planted, and all we have 
to do is find out why, and we got the 
answer to all this." 

"Of course," says Bill thoughtfully, 
"I can always say I was intimidated, 
and it wouldn't be my fault if somebody 
took my address book out of my inside 
coat pocket and found the telephone 
number of Buck Clancy's private of- 
fice. . . 

"This is her cousin Oscar, from Os- 
kaloosa," says Benny into his office 
phone. "I just got in town, and I got 
some fresh corn for her. If she ain't 
there, where can I locate her? Oh. 
Last week? Where did she go? Oh. 
Is that right? No, I hadn't heard about 
it. Gosh, that's too bad. Uh-huh. 
Well, thank you kindly." 

"That," says Benny, putting down 
the phone, "was some dumb little chick 
in Buck's office. She says Betty Smith 
left last week to take a vacation, on 



account of she was all broken up over 
her boy friend. Her boy friend was 
Deal Bracken. He's dead — too." 

ID ILL FARIS snaps a liglit at his cig- 
arette and blows smoke toward the 
ceiling, not looking at anybody. 

"So," Benny continues, "it shapes up 
like this. L)eal Bracken was the guy 
that got shot a couple weeks ago. Ac- 
cordin' to the papers, he was about the 
smartest contact man Buck Clancy had 
workin' for him. He got to the right 
people at the right time, and swung 
deals for the Clancy combine. So he 
gets plugged, and a few days later his 
girl friend takes a vacation and shows 
up here to apply for a job. And a few 
days after that, she gets plugged. What 
did you find, Mug?" 

Mug pushes a flat white purse aside 
and looks at the conglomeration of stuff 
spread out in front: of him. "Aside from 
her keys," he says, "the only other 
things that mean anything are a shop- 
ping list that looks a little out of season, 
and a lawyer's card. The lawyer's of- 
fice is in this building, but the shopping 
list is made up of tilings a woman would 
buy in the middle of winter instead of 
the middle of summer." 

"Poor Betty!" sighs Herbie. "Now 
she won't never find no gold mine ! " 

"What are you talkin' about?" de- 
mands Benny. 

"She had a lotta them little books 
like they give out in ticket offices," ex- 
plains Herbie. "They were all about 
Alaska and Canada, with a lotta snow 
and dog teams. And when I kidded 
her about goin' to such a cold place, she 
says it's worth it if you hit a gold mine. 
And then she says forget it, she's only 
lookin' at the pictures to cool off, and 
she wouldn't think of leavin' her swell 
job here, even if she had enough money 
to go as far as Alaska." 

"That sounds," says Benny, "like she 
meant to make a clean-up and then , 
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start travelin'. What do you think, 
Bill?" 

"I wouldn't know/' replies Bill laz- 
ily. "I'm not a travel agency." 

"Okay," Benny snaps him up. "So 
we can phone around to get travel agen- 
cies and find out if she made any reser- 
vations. Get the phone book, Herbie, 
and start callin'. Just say you're the 
police department, and if they got no 
reservation for Betty Smith, ask what 
name have they got with a reservation 
to the far North. Where you goin', 
Mug?" 

"Down to consult her lawyer," says 
Mug, hitching himself toward the door 
a little stiffly. "I'll say she's in trouble 
and I'm her employer. That ought to 
get some information out of him." 

"Is anybody holding me here?" in- 
quires Bill mildly. 

"Yes. Pipe down, ' says Benny. . 

"I was just checking up," says Bill, 
settling himself deeper in his chair. 
"Whenever you get through holding me, 
let me know. I've got a couple of other 
assignments this afternoon." 

"Nothing could pry you out of here'," 
retorts Benny. "Not even the Fire De- 
partment, with the joint burning down. 
Where did you write down Betty 
Smith's home phone number? I can't 
find anything in this; damn book. I 
thought reporters knew something 
about the alphabet." 

"We get tired of it. Besides her right 
name was Garman." 

"You scrounge!" growls Benny. 

"Why didn't you say so? Write that 

down, Herbie. The reservations might 

be for Betty Smith or Garfftan. G-a-r 
» 

r jpHE shot sounds dull and muffled 
from the reception room. After one 
startled moment, Benny and Bill both 
leap for the door and collide, with Her- 
bie butting into them from the rear. 



When they finally get untangled and 
reach the outer room, the smoke and 
smell of cordite still hangs over the 
sprawled figure on the opposite side of 
the curved desk from Betty. The closet 
door is wide open, and the desk phone 
is off its cradle, dangling along the side 
of the desk. 

Bert Scalina looks stockier than ever 
lying there on his back with a bullet 
hole between his eyes from which a thin 
bright stream is seeping. 

Benny walks cautiously around the 
body, picks up the phone receiver gin- 
gerly, listens a moment and replaces it 
carefully. 

"I think that was police headquar- 
ters," he says flatly. 

The hall door opens and Mug steps 
in, stops, and reaches for the gun in his 
pocket. His eyes are a flat gray as he 
stares at Bill Faris. 

"We don't know who done it," says 
Benny hastily. "We were all inside 
when it happened. He got out of the 
closet some way and he was phoning 
somebody. If it was headquarters — " 

"If it was," says Mug coldly, "we'd 
better get out of here." 

"That's no good! " snaps Bill. "You 
can't get away with — from this 1 " 

"No, of course not," says Mug. "But 
if my hunch is right, we can do some- 
thing about it before the police get here 
and delay everything. Obviously that 
cop didn't shoot Betty, but he knew 
who did. The killer used the fire stairs 
once to get away, so he'll probably try 
it again. Let's go, Herbie. Same tac- 
tics. Benny you go on up higher and 
come down from there. You," Mug 
jerks his head at Bill, "come with me. 
You don't have to be afraid. I've got 
a gun in case we meet anything oh the 
stairs. Of course, I might use the gun 
on you. . . ." 

Benny eases through the metal fire 
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door on the twenty-third floor and lis- "Psychology," says Herbie. "When 

tens a moment. There are no human I meet him on the stairs, I make off 

sounds coming up from the deep well like I'm a cop, and I ask him if he's got 

of the stairs. Only the muted echoes a gun. See, if he don't have no gun, 

of a giant office building. Cautiously then he ain't the guy I'm lookin' for, 

he slips down the stairs, rounding one and he'll say so. But if he has got a 

silent landing after another, until the gun he'll start worryin'. That's psy- 

stillness begins to get him and he wants chology. Well, this guy don't say aye, 

to yell down, at least to find out if Her- yes or no. "He starts throwin' stuff over 

bie is there. Just as he leans over the the railing." 

railing, the shot roars and echoes up "What kind of stuff?" 

from far below, and much closer, only "How do I know? I don't get a 

about three flights down there is a wild chance to see it. So I poke him. Ain't 

scuffling going on. that right?" 

Benny goes down the stairs, practi- "Maybe," says Benny wearily, 

cally sliding on his heels, and sailing "Maybe not." 

around the bends on one arm. Herbie The burly, red-faced guy sits in a 

has a big, red-faced guy backed up in corner and says nothing. 

a corner of a landing and he is jabbing "Where's Mug?" asks Herbie. "And 

at the guy's face with the heel of one that newspaper guy?" 

hand while he holds him with the other. "You tell me!" mutters Benny 

"Hey!" yells Benny. "Who are you gloomily, never expecting to see either 

pokin'?" of them again. 

"I don't know," pants Herbie. "He 

was on the stairs, and Mug said — " somewhat surprised, therefore 

"Cut it out, damn it!" Benny starts when a police captain ushers them 

pulling at Herbie's piston arm. "Some- both into the consultation room, 

body got shot down below! We gotta— " Neither one shows any signs of bullet 

Doors bang open and cops start con- holes. Mug's face is blank as ever, but 

verging on them from above and below. Bill's is convulsed with excitement as 

There is much confusion. Everybody he looks across at the red-faced guy. 

is indignant, especially the cops, but "Hello, Clancy," he says, and his 

Benny and Herbie and the red-faced voice isn't as frieidly as it ought to be. 

guy finally wind up back in the offices Benny sits up and his eyes start snap- 

of the Gl Protective Bureau where the ping and darting around as his mind 

Homicide Squad is worse than indig- turns over at about 3500 RPM. 

nant. According to one wild-eyed ser- "Is that Mr. Clancy?" says Herbie 

geant the entire personnel of the Bu- in surprise. "Gripes! If I'd known 

reau and all their friends are going to who it was, I don't think I woulda 

the electric chair tomorrow. poked him so quick!" 

Benny and Herbie along with the "Pipe down !" isays Benny. "You all 

red-faced guy are shoved into the con- right, Mug?" 

sultation room with a uniformed cop. "I'm fine," says Mug in his deep 
"Why," Benny demands of Herbie, voice, and there is a live ring to it that 
"did you have to stop and poke this wasn't there before. "That gun ex- 
guy? Just when the shooting starts plosion you heard came from the gun 
down below, why did you pick a fight that was dropped over the railing. The 
with a perfect stranger?" safety was off, but it didn't do any 
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damage . . . except to the killer. It 
has his prints on it." 

"Sure, sure," says Benny, getting in 
a quick plug, "that was nice fast work 
on our part, nabbing him before he 
could get out of the building." 

"It will take a good deal more than 
that to explain your pvrt in this," says 
the police captain angrily. "The fact 
that you did nab him is the only thing 
that may save you from indictment. 
The list of charges isn't complete yet, 
but we've already got enough against 
you — " 

"I think most of it can be explained 
satisfactorily, captain," says Mug. 
"First of all, we had no idea that we 
might be obstructing justice. We had 
no way of knowing that you were on 
Clancy's trail, or even that you sus- 
pected him of murdering his own man, 
Deal Bracken. Therefore, we couldn't 
know that officer Bert Scalina was tail- 
ing Clancy when he came here, and of 
course, Scalina told us nothing. He was 
free and going about his business, tele- 
phone headquarters in fact, when 
Clancy came on him and shot him. We 
immediately started the search for 
Clancy—" 

The angry, and still wild-eyed ser- 
geant comes into the room with a hand- 
ful of memos. "More evidence," he 
rasps, "of impersonating a police offi- 
cer. We're getting reports from every 
travel agency in town. They claim we 
phoned for information!" 

"Have you got an^hing?" asks the 
captain. 

'Oaocy," growls the sergeant. "He 
booked reservations for himself and 
wife— to California in two weeks. He 
used his own name, Bernard X. Clancy. 
Only he ain't got a wife." 

The red-faced Clancy explodes un- 
expectedly with a foul epithet 

a If you want to talk, go ahead and 
talk " says the captain. 



"Lawyer ! " snaps Clancy curtly. 

"So it was the dame!" says Benny, 
and looks at Bill triumphantly. "I told 
you she burned up one too many boy 
friends. Buck Clancy falls for her and 
knocks off her favorite guy, so he can 
marry her and take a honeymoon trip 
to California." 

"That's only part of it," grins Bill. 
"This guy Deal Bracken was double- 
crossing his boss, with little Betty's 
help. They planned to dean up and 
clear out. Meanwhile Betty was string- 
ing Buck along, with marriage plans, as 
you say. When Buck found out about 
it, he got rid of Deal Bracken — but 
fast. Since his reservation still stands, 
he apparently thought he could still 
marry Betty. But she couldn't take 
the murder of her lover. My idea is 
that she didn't dare go to the police 
with information about Buck that 
might lead to his arrest for the murder. 
She came here in answer to your ad, 
with the intention of getting you to 
solve the murder. She was making 
plans for a quick getaway so she must 
have been afraid Buck would try to get 
her either before or after she could get 
him pinched." 

"I think," says Mug, "that she had 
already made her arrangements. With 
that lawyer downstairs. He drew up 
a will for her and she left some instruc- 
tions about certain payments to be 
made, he didn't say to whom, but he 
hinted that it was to our firm for sew- 
ices to be rendered, whether she was 
still living or not You can;" he tells 
the captain, "subpoena all thaTsfaift/if 
it will help your case any." 

"Don't worry," says the captain 
harshly. "We will. We will also bold 
each of you as material witnesses — " 

"Captain, Fm a member 61 the 
press," objects Bill Faris. 

"You can write your story in the 
lockHp," says the captain grimly. 
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"We're going to hold each and every 
one of you until we get these charges 
sorted out and applied where they be- 
long. In all my experience I have never 
seen so much interference with proper 
processes of law and order. And don't 
tell me you can explain it, because you 
can't! What possible excuse can any 



sane adult have for bawling things up 
the way you have?" 

"Psychology," says Herbie brightly. 

"What?" snorts the captain. 

"Psychology. It's complicated," says 
Herbie. "But we're supposed to work 
like hell to make people think we're 
earnin' our living." 



CASANOVA'S PRISON BREAK 

by WAYNE HARRIS 



IT TAKES little more than the mention of 
the name of Casanova to conjure up visions 
of an artist skilled in love-making. A man 
who can hand out that "line," for which the 
weaker sex is so gullible, is almost always dub- 
bed a "casanova" by his friends. What our 
modern world is apt to forget is the fact that 
the name of Casanova belonged to an eighteenth 
century adventurer. 

That Giacomo Casanova was regarded as a 
criminal in his own times is often forgotten. 
In July, 1755, he was sentenced to five years 
imprisonment by the Inquisitors of Venice. In 
October, 1756, he led in one of the most spec- 
tacular escapes of all time. In several atheistic 
poems he had composed, Casanova offended the 
church and was soon placed under their watch- 
ful eye. While in Venice, the Inquisitors — the 
judicial instrument of the church — took the 
pains to employ Manuzzi, one of their best spies, 
in an effort to find the evidence to put Casanova 
into a dungeon. When his room was searched, 
copies of banned literature were found; he was 
promptly arrested and sentenced to a long term 
in prison. 

Casanova's ceH was a tiny garret with a ceil- 
ing so low that he eould hardly stand. In order 
to walk about he was forced to bend his head 
and shoulders. Since his room was just under 
the roof, the summer heat was almost unbear- 
able. Once a day, the goaler, Lorenzo, came to 
visit him. He brought food and any other slight 
convenience Casanova could pay for. Once in a 
while Lorenzo took him to a neighboring cell 
in which he could exercise by walking in an 
upright position. 

At first Casanova was resigned to this dismal 
fate. Inwardly he believed that he could never 
live through his term of imprisonment. By 
degrees his attitude changed to one of a more 
optimistic nature. And when, during one of his 
exercise periods his eyes lit upon a heavy iron 
bolt which had been cast into a corner, he knew 
that an escape might be arranged. Discreetly 
he hid the bolt in his dressing gown and carried 
it back to his cell. 



This heavy piece of metal was to play a dual 
role in the escape of the imprisoned Casanova; 
sharpened it could serve as a chisel, a means 
of chipping his way to freedom — and wonld 
also be invaluable as a weapon to protect the 
life of its daring owner from unforeseen dangers. 
For eight long days lie worked in secret to rub 
it down to the desired sharpness. Finally a 
point was fashioned at one end. Eight long 
pyramidal facets were made, and the bolt was 
transformed into an octagonal dagger. The task 
had been a difficult one, for Casanova was un- 
accustomed to any form of physical labor. More- 
over, he had no oil with which to cover the 
small piece of marble which served as a rub- 
bing stone; without oil he could not render it 
with satisfactory abrasive powers. Instead he 
had to spit on the stone to moisten it. His right 
arm became so stiff he could hardly move it, 
and the palm of his hand was an open wound. 
These pains were worth enduring because, after 
a long struggle, he had a shining finished 
weapon. 

As soon as it was completed, Casanova hid 
the dagger from the prying eyes of his keepers. 
Cautiously he placed the weapon in the stuffing 
of the back of his armchair — and then he waited 
patiently for the opportunity to put it into use. 

Every day of his imprisonment, Casanova had 
a new set of grumblings with which he plagued 
Lorenzo. The firth he was surrounded with, the 
dust and the heat of his cell, the poor quality 
of food, the small amount of light, and the 
lack of books to help pass the time were just 
a few of the complain to he uttered dairy. When 
Casanova's scheme for oaeape began to form in 
his mind, he realized how wrong he had been 
to complain. 

The room directly below his own served as an 
office. It was cleaned every morning. Casanova's 
plan consisted of making a hole through the 
floor of his room. Through this aperture he 
would let himself down with the aid of the 
sheets from his bed. There he would wait until 
the door was unlocked to facilitate the cleaning 
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of the room. Somehow, he would make his way 
out through the building to Ireedom. 

This plan was complicated by the fact that 
the digging of the hole would require time. The 
work had to be concealed from the watchful 
eye of Lorenzo. The floor space under the bed 
offered the best solution, but Casanova had 
previously complained of fleas, and now Lorenzo 
supervised the thorough daily sweeping of his 
room. Pretending that he had a violent cold 
and that the dust of sweeping made him cough, 
brought results. However, Lorenzo grew sus- 
picious after a few days;, and every corner of 
the room was swept out. By pricking his finger 
and staining a handkerchief with blood, Casa- 
nova was able to convince Lorenzo that he had 
not told a lie. 

The winter nights were conveniently long, and 
Casanova took full advantage of them. The hole 
under his bed grew larger and larger. Several 
times during that winter Casanova was forced 
to share his cell with another prisoner; his 
work had to be abandoned until he was alone 
once again. Two days before he planned to 
make his exit to freedom, Lorenzo came to him 
with the joyful news that he was to be trans- 
ferred to a more comfortable cell, a room with 
two large windows through which he could look 
over half of Venice. The goaler was surprised 
to notice Casanova's reluctance to move. In 
reality the poor man almost fainted with terror; 
he was certain his hole would be discovered. 
Trying to hide his true feelings, he quietly 
changed cells. After an hour had elapsed, 
Lorenzo barged into his new cell and threatened 
to report him for attempting to escape. Casanova 
remarked that if this was done, he would report 
Lorenzo for having given him the tool. The 
goaler chose to remain silent. 

Before long Casanova began to plot his escape 
once more. It was not so easy this time because 
Lorenzo was more careful. Daily the walls and 
floors of his cell were tapped in a search for 
the existence of new holes. Soon, however, 
Lorenzo relaxed the rule to the extent that 
Casanova was allowed to exchange books with 
his fellow prisoners, the Count Aquinas and a 
nobleman known as Balbi. The prisoners took 
full advantage of this privilege and they began 
a correspondence in Latin in the margin 
of the volumes they exchanged. Casanova pro- 
posed that, since he was being watched, Balbi 
should have the dagger and cKt first one hole 
through the ceiling of his cell and then another 
down into Casanova's room. By concealing it 
in a large volume, Casmova was able to put 
the weapon in Balbi's hands. After two months 
their way to escape was clear. On the last day 
of October in 1756 they planned to make their 
attempt. 

At the last moment Count Aquinas chose to 
remain behind, but he let Casanova have some 



of his money to aid the venture. Balbi and 
Casanova hacked their way through the old 
lead roof, but when they saw the full moon 
shining brightly down upon them they knew 
that several hours must elapse before they 
could make the climb on the rooftop. 

After waiting until the moon set, they tried 
once more. Casanova's efforts were hampered by 
the incompetent and blundering Balbi, but a 
separation was impossible. They crawled about 
on the steep roof for some time before Casanova 
discovered a small dormer window on a lower 
level which could be reached. With the rope 
of blankets he had wisely thought to bring 
with him, he was able to lower the unhelpful 
Balbi so that he could enter the window. 

Casanova's descent was now complicated by 
the fact that there was nothing to which he 
could attach the rope. After more exploration 
he found a ladder. While trying to move it 
to the dormer window, he lost his footing, slip- 
ped over the edge of the roof, and hung over the 
street supported solely by his elbows. Putting 
forth his last ounce of energy he was able to 
pull himself to safety. There he lay for a few 
frantic moments trying to regain his sense of 
balance and security. Finally he was able to 
jerk the ladder into the correct position and 
join Balbi. 

As treacherous as their position was, Casanova 
could go no further. He ignored the frightened 
murmurings of his companion and lay down on 
the floor to sleep. Balbi woke him just before 
dawn and together, with the aid of the trusty 
dagger, they forced the locks of successive doors 
until they found themselves in the vast audience 
chamber which was separated from the main 
staircase by a gate of massive bronze. They 
could not continue by their own efforts and were 
forced to wait there until daybreak. 

With the arrival of morning people began to 
move about in the public square below. Casa- 
nova was able to catch the attention of a man 
who told the doorkeeper that someone had been 
shut up in the palace. When the doorkeeper 
unlocked the bronze doors, Casanova and Balbi 
ran past him and down the staircase before he 
could question them. The escape from Venetian 
territory into friendlier lands was managed on 
foot and by carriage. It was not as easy as 
Casanova had at first believed, but with his 
talent for resourcefulness the feat was success- 
fully performed. He lied, borrowed, acted, and 
stole his way to freedom. 

For the rest of his life, as he wandered from 
one country to the next, he told and retold this 
harrowing tale of his escape. At the dining 
tables of royalty in France, England, Poland, 
Austria, and Russia this tale was recited. And 
in his old age, when the "dandies" of the court 
fell into disfavor, when Casanova was penniless 
and unable to borrow more money, his story 
was penned and published. 
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WHEN my boss, Lon Man- wood and we'd made the joints together, 

ville, said, "Look, Tom, I She was a swell sport and we struck up 

gotta have a location that a nice friendship. When I put her on 

looks like a South Sea island," I im- the Sunset Limited for the east coast, 

mediately thought of Jane Morgan. she said, "If you're ever in New York, 

Last year I'd met Jane in Holly- look up my old man. He'll know where 
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I am. And if you want a location for 
one of your sultry pictures of South Sea 
wenches, use the family estate back of 
Miami." 

Lon's picture was about a marine 
flyer that landed on a Pacific isle after 
his plane conked out. I went to New 
York and saw Mr. Morgan. He said 
it was O. K. to use the place, so here I 
was in Florida. 

The location was made to order. 
Palm trees, Spanish moss, palmettos, 
lush swamp grass and a tropical lake — 
everything the boss had ordered. 

However, instead of finding a de- 
serted house and grounds, inhabited 
only by a lone caretaker, I found a lot 
of activity. Interesting activity, I'll 
admit. Unknown to her old man, who 
thought she was in Aiken for the horse 
shows, Jane had taken a breezer with 
three friends and a chaperone to the 
Florida estate and set up housekeeping 
in the mansion for a long week-end. 
An ideal spot, located in a remote sec- 
tion off the Tamiami Trail near the 
Everglades. 

The three friends were Bill Drake, 
a handsome fellow, just out of Leyte 
and the army, with a Jap bullet in his 
leg; Betty Williams, his fiancee, a 
blonde with a figure and looks that 
would stop traffic at Hollywood and 
Vine, and a guy named Harrison, whom 
I did not get to see. Harrison had 
dived into the lake the first day they 
got there and cracked his head on the 
bottom. He had gone back to Miami 
to get it fixed. 

The chaperone was a sweet old lady 
named Mrs. Smythe. She had a middle- 
age spread and grey hair frizzled into 
ringlets about her head, and she would 
go around punching pillows to make 
people comfortable when she wasn't in 
the kitchen cooking. 

The first day was perfect. I subbed 
for Harrison with the cracked head. We 



danced and had a few drinks and 
looked at the moon and took a canoe 
ride on the lake. 

That night, what with the lake 
breezes, I popped off to sleep like 
a baby. My room was on the second 
story, and it faced the lake. A long 
balcony ran the length of the house. A 
cool breeze blew across the lawn and 
filtered through the big windows at the 
foot of my bed. It was through those 
windows that the gibbering came. 

I thought for a moment I was dream- 
ing. I lay still, with my eyes fixed on 
the big patch of pinkish blue that was 
the changing of moonlight into dawn. 

It came again. A low, throaty, in- 
sane noise that grew in volume. 

I slipped from the bed and flattened 
against the wall as a shadow swayed 
across the fluttering curtains. The 
shadow suddenly came into silhouette 
and developed into something out of a 
horror picture. It seemed tall, incred- 
ibly tall, though it stooped grotesquely, 
and its body was covered with coarse 
hair. But the head was what started 
me talking to myself. It was flat and 
long, covered with scales, and swung 
from side to side as though set on a 
pivot. The snout protruded and the 
jaws opened and closed with rhythmic 
regularity. An odor of rotting flesh 
swept in through the windows. 

As it came into complete view I 
dived for my suitcase, where I had a 
.32. The thing was carrying a woman 
in its arms. 

As I got to the window, I heard a 
thud. It had dropped from the bal- 
cony with its burden, and I could see it 
scurrying, crab-like, across the lawn. I 
didn't dare aim at it from that distance 
for fear of hitting the girl, but I blazed 
away over its head and saw it drop her 
and streak for the heavily wooded 
banks of the lake which bordered the 
far end of the sloping terrace. 
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T WHIPPED into a bathrobe, 
pounded down the stairs and out 
across the lawn. Then I stopped dead 
a moment. A figure, glistening in the 
moonlight, had risen from the beach of 
the lake and was running towards me. 
I dodged behind a bush and waited un- 
til the figure was opposite, then I dived 
for its legs. It was Bill Drake. He 
grunted and started to fight, then recog- 
nized me. 

"What's all the shooting?" he de- 
manded. 

"You swimming this time of morning 
— before daybreak?" I asked. 

He nodded. "Yeah. I couldn't sleep. 
I was on the beach and thought I heard 
shots." 

I said "Some refugee from Franken- 
stein dragged a girl by my window. I 
took a pot shot at it, and it dropped 
her near the lake." I had pulled him 
back towards the pond. "There she 
is now," I added as a form on the grass 
became visible in the moonlight. 

Drake struck a match. "God! It's 
Betty!" he said. 

On the grass, her clothes half torn 
from her body, Betty Williams lay 
whimpering. I dropped down beside 
her and laid my hand against her throat. 
A fast pulse pounded. "She's O.K. 
Just out from fright." 

Drake lifted her and she moaned. 
"Everything's all right," he said. "This 
is Bill." 

"Take her back to the house and give 
her a shot of brandy," I said. "I'm go- 
ing to look around for that small edition 
of King Kong." . 

I slipped fresh cartridges into the .32 
and pushed into the heavy underbrush 
where I had seen the monster disappear. 
A few broken bushes showed where it 
had fled; but the trail was soon lost in 
the darkness. I went on toward the 
lake, but, after half an hour of wander- 
ing, the ground became so marshy that 



it was almost impossible to go further. 

I turned back, cut sharply to the 
right, and came to the cottage of Mid- 
dings, the caretaker. When I knocked, 
there was no response. However a 
light showed through a shaded window 
and I tried the door. It was unlocked. 
As I entered I sucked in my breath. 

On the floor, with lips tightly curled 
in a hideous grin of death, lay an old 
woman. Her eyes, almost protruding 
from her head, seemed to be fixed 
straight on my face. I half expected to 
hear a scream of insane laughter come 
tearing out of that horribly grinning 
mouth. Something had torn away her 
throat. Blood still welled softly from 
the ghastly wound into an ever-widen- 
ing circle on the worn carpet. 

I glanced around the ill-lighted room 
and yanked at the .32 when I spotted 
a figure crouched in a corner. Then I 
relaxed. It was a girl of about eighteen. 
A rough gingham dress, faded and torn, 
clung to her body. She was barefoot, 
and her face — beautiful in a savage way 
— spoke of stark terror. I walked to- 
wards her. 

"What are you doing here?" I asked. 

"Me and Maw come over to see 
Jake?" the girl stammered. 

"At five o'clock in the morning?" 

"No, sir. We come over last night. 
We live a ways down the creek. When 
we started home, Maw got skeered and 
we come back. Jake let us sleep here 
and said he'd take the tool house out 
back." 

I nodded towards the corpse on the 
floor. "Was she your mother?" 

The girl kept her eyes on mine. "Yes, 
sir. Likewise, that is, she ain't my real 
maw, but I been livin' with her since I 
can remember." 

I studied the girl. A product of the 
swampland, beautiful, half-savage, with 
a mass of black hair framing her oval, 
olive face, she was shivering like a 
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high-strung, sleeping dog. 

"Where's Jake Middings now?" I 
asked. 

She lifted well-rounded shoulders. 
"I reckon he went up to the big house. 
I woke up when somebody was shoot- 
ing. I thought it was Miss Morgan's 
friends hunting 'possums. I must of 
gone off to sleep again. Next thing I 
knowed, there was that lamp lit and 
something awful was a-hanging over 
Maw. It had a 'gator head. I got so 
skeered I musta fainted, because the 
next thing I knowed you was here and 
Maw was on the floor — " 

She started shaking as though on the 
verge of hysterics. I pulled her to her 
feet. "Come on, we're going to the 
house. I'll call the sheriff and get a 
posse here. What was your mother's 
name?" 

The girl huddled close to me as we 
went through the doorway. "Folks just 
called her Maw Tober. I'm Lissa." 

THE house, Betty Williams was 
lying on a couch. Bill Drake sat 
beside her, an empty glass in his hand. 
Mrs. Smythe stood by with a bottle of 
smelling salts. The brandy and salts 
had partly restored the girl's nerves. 

Jane Morgan ran to me as I entered. 
She had a touch of her old man's square, 
stubborn jaw, but her face would have 
made a movie scout turn handsprings. 
"Betty told me what happened," she 
said. "Did you find anything?" 

Middings, the caretaker, came in and 
interrupted my reply. 

"Miss Jane," he said. "The phone's 
dead. I can't get the operator." He 
turned to me. "Mister, did you really 
see it?" 

Middings was a typical son of the 
soil. A large man, stooped from a life- 
time of hard work, and a face lined from 
squinting in the Florida sun. He rubbed 
his hands together and I could hear a 



whispering rasp from his calloused 
palm. His voice was a soft-spoken 
Southern drawl. 

I nodded to his question. "Yes. I 
saw it." 

The caretaker backed away and I 
saw fear in his eyes. "Oh, Lawd!" he 
moaned. "I never believed it till now." 

"Believed what?" I asked sharply. 

"Ever since the last big wind," he 
said, "folks been talking about some- 
thing prowling the swamps nights. 
Dogs been bit and tore on dry land 
where no 'gator ever was, yet the way 
they was chewed up was just like a 
'gator does. Maw Tober heard some- 
thing last night when she left my place. 
She and Lissa was so scared they come 
back and spent the night at my shack." 

I thought of the pitiful body lying 
on the caretaker's cabin floor. "I'm 
driving to Ferndale to get the sheriff," 
I told them. I headed for my room 
where I changed ray pajamas for a 
rough jacket and slacks. 

It was light as I entered the barn 
which served as a garage. Inside were 
three cars — my coup>e, Jane's Mercedes 
roadster and a station wagon. 

I swung into the coupe and pushed 
the starter. The motor whirred but 
nothing happened. I tried again and 
still no response. I got out, lifted the 
hood, and found every spark plug 
smashed off at the base. 

I checked the Mercedes next, then 
the station wagon. Each had been 
sabotaged. Things were shaping. 

I had a tingling down my spine as I 
turned to go out of the barn. At the 
door I ran head-on into a man. He 
grunted and dropped his pipe. I backed 
off, fingering my gun. 

11TE WAS a seedy-looking character. 

Pig-eyes that were bloodshot, a 
worn coat of loud plaids, and a denim 
shirt opened at the throat. He reached 
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down and picked up his pipe. "Morn- 
ing. Just taking an early stroll through 
old man Morgan's grounds," he said. 

I looked down at his shoes — and saw 
one pants-cuff covered with blood. 

The stranger followed my gaze. 
"Horse of mine got a wire cut," he ex- 
plained. "I was fixing his leg this 
morning." 

"You live nearby? " I asked. 

He nodded. "Yep. Next estate. 
Name's Sterling. John Sterling. Maw 
Tober, who does my cleaning, said some 
folks were here. I was coming over 
later and pay my respects." 

"Come on up to the house," I said. 
"My name's Ferguson." We walked a 
hundred yards in silence. The name 
Sterling rang a bell. I had seen , the 
names Sterling and Morgan on the fi- 
nancial sheets of the Los Angeles pa- 
pers. The two were big competitors in 
Wall Street. 

Sterling whipped at the grass with a 
crop he carried, then chuckled. "You 
been here long enough to see the phan- 
tom 'gator?" 

I looked at him sharply, saw him 
grinning, but he avoided my gaze, still 
whipping at the grass. 

"Yes," I said. "It tried to kidnap 
one of Miss Morgan's guests — " 

Sterling's grin vanished. He stood 
still and gaped at me. "You kidding?" 
he shrilled. 

I told him no, and explained what 
had happened that morning. We walked 
on towards the house. He kept shak- 
ing his head. "You know, there's 
been tales going around the natives 
about an alligator that walls on its hind 
legs, and has eyes that flash fire and 
that sort of rot — You sure you saw this 
thing?" He was staring at me now. 

We had reached the steps of the 
house. "Yes," I said, "and I'm going to 
notify the sheriff. Do you have a car I 
can borrow? The ones in the barn 



have been put out of commission." 

Sterling shook his head. "No. Mine's 
in Miami getting new rings. But I can 
give you a horse. You could make 
Ferndale in a couple of hours." Sud- 
denly what I had said dawned on him. 
"Good God Almighty! What do you 
mean, 'put out of comm — ' " 

Jane Morgan came out of the front 
door and interrupted his shout. I in- 
troduced her neighbor and he smiled 
with crooked, tobacco-stained teeth. I 
could see she didn't like him as she 
turned to me. I pulled her aside. 

"Listen," I said. "Someone smashed 
the plugs in the three cars. This fel- 
low Sterling has offered us a horse, so, 
if it's all right with you, I'll send Mid- 
dings to Ferndale to get the sheriff. 
Things are getting too thick for me to 
leave." 

She nodded silently and I could see 
she was frightened. I patted her shoul- 
der. "I'd better get Middings started. 
I want to pick up this alligator's trail 
now that it's light." 

I called Middings, and he left with 
Sterling for the latter's place to ride for 
the sheriff. I crossed the wide lawn and 
splashed into the marshy ground that 
bordered the lake. 

Dank underbrush slashed my legs 
and, as I went further into the swamp, 
the thick growth covered my head. 
Brush slapped at my face and tore my 
hands. For a moment I had an eerie 
feeling that those twigs and branches 
swayed as though alive. Palm trees 
rattled their fronds with a noise like 
that of giant lizards slithering over a 
wall. 

A raindrop hit my forehead. Glanc- 
ing up, I saw that clouds were gathering 
fast and obscuring the sun. I hurried 
towards the woods at the far end of the 
lake, reaching them just as the storm 
broke. 

The rain came down in crashing 
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sheets as I halted by a huge fallen palm 
at the edge of the lake. It had left a 
small cave where its roots had been, and 
into this I crept. The waters of the lake 
lapped into the front of the hole, but 
further back it was drier, i crouched 
there, watching the storm for almost an 
hour. In spite of my uncomfortable 
position, the steady pounding of the 
rain made me drowsy. My eyes had 
become fixed on a little pool of water 
in the cave. The rain made the sur- 
face shimmer like silver. 

As suddenly as it came, the tropical 
storm stopped. The water of the lake 
shivered and became placid. The little 
pool I had been watching became mir- 
ror-clear. As I crawled from under the 
bank, a bright object on the bottom of 
the pool caught my eye. I rolled up my 
sleeve, thrust my arm down, and picked 
up a coin. Kneeling in the water, I ex- 
amined it and found it to be an old 
Spanish gold doubloon. 

And then it came again — that insane 
gibbering, starting low and increasing 
in volume until it reached a screaming 
crescendo, hammering upon my ears. 
Mirrored in the pool was the image of 
the monster, poised over me, its mouth 
opening and closing. 

I tried to roll and pull my gun, but 
the monster crashed down, and thrust 
me into the pool. My head smashed 
against a stone and the lake and palm 
trees seemed to spin. There was a 
smell of rotting flesh as claw-like hands 
closed around my throat. Then the 
water closed over me and I was out. 

*> 

T WOKE up slowly to a throbbing 
headache. I heard a slight rustling 
noise and opened my eyes. 

"Feelin' better?" a soft voice drawl- 
ed. 

I looked up. Standing over me was 
the swamp girl, Lissa. The room was 
dimly lit and furnished with rustic 



pieces of home-made furniture. I was 
on a bed and over me were piles of blan- 
kets. I tried to sit up. 

The girl leaned over and put her 
hand on my shoulder. "Just be quiet. 
You're in Maw's and my cabin. Here." 
She handed me a steaming glass of 
whiskey toddy. 

I drank obediently, studying the girl. 
She had changed from the gingham 
dress she had worn when I first saw her 
into a pair of jeans and a man's shirt. 

I finished the drink and fumbled the 
glass to the floor. "How'd I get here, 
Lissa?" I asked. 

"I fetched you," she answered with a 
quick smile. "Found you laying in the 
path just outside this cabin, with a knot 
on your head and you soaking wet." 

The drink burned pleasantly in my 
stomach and the throbbing of my head 
subsided. My mind skipped back to 
the lake, the rain, and gold coin and the 
gibbering thing that smelled of putre- 
fied flesh. I sniffed and wondered if 
the odor there in the cabin was a trick 
of imagination. No, it was there — a 
faint, elusive smell of the dead. 

I shoved the blankets aside and 
swung my feet to the floor. The girl 
had said I was lying on the path outside 
the cabin. I went to a window and 
pushed back the flour-sack curtains. 
Rank undergrowth pushed against the 
side of the house. 

I turned to Lissa. "How far is it 
from the lake?" 

" 'Bout half a mile. Judging by the 
bump on your head, I figger you wan- 
dered around and happened to end up 
here. The path leads from the lake." 
She turned towards the kitchen. "I 
got your jacket drying by the stove. 
I'll get it." 

As Lissa disappeared through the 
door, I wondered how she knew I had 
come from the lake. Funny she didn't 
ask about the crack on my head. She 
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was supposed to be at the Morgan 
house. Obviously, she had come back 
to her cabin through the rainstorm, be- 
cause she had changed clothes. I 
sniffed again. That damned smell of 
rotting flesh — 

I glanced about the room. Dimly 
outlined on a packing case, at the far 
side, ticked a battered alarm clock. I 
walked towards it. Four o'clock. It 
had been morning when the monster 
attacked me. I had been unconscious 
several hours, if that clock was right. 
I felt dizzy again, and rubbed my hand 
over my face and massaged my eyes. 
As the blur disappeared, my eyes fo- 
cused on the packing case. Stencilled 
on its sides was "MARINE EQUIP. 
SALVAGE CO., KEY WEST." I won- 
dered if it had contained parts for a 
motor boat, then remembered that the 
lake boasted of nothing more than a 
couple of row boats and three canoes. 

HPHE entrance of Lissa interrupted 
my thoughts. Over one arm she 
carried my jacket, and in her hand was 
another steaming glass. As she brushed 
through the kitchen door I noticed even 
more strongly that stench of death. 

From outside came a crackle of the 
underbrush. The girl's eyes widened 
and her gaze shot towards the window. 
The drink she held slopped over and 
burned her hand; the glass crashed to 
the floor. She turned madly and dived 
into the kitchen, slamming the door. I 
heard a bolt shot into place. 

I went to the window and listened. 
Something was coming.^ The brush 
snapped and swished but the thick 
growth along the path hid whatever it 
was from view. I picked up my jacket 
from where Lissa had dropped it and 
ran my hand into its pockets for the 
gun. It was gone. 

A heavy iron poker leaned against 
the clay fireplace. I hefted it, flattened 



against the wall by the door, and waited. 
There was a footstep on the porch and 
the doorknob turned slowly. I raised 
the poker. 
"Lissa!" 

It was Jane Morgan's voice. 

I pulled the door wide. The girl's 
strained face turned to one of relief. 
"Tom. Thank God. I was afraid you 
were dead." 

I rubbed the welt on my forehead but 
said nothing. 

Jane's gaze swept the cabin. "Is 
Lissa here? She left the house shortly 
after you did. I thought she had gone 
to be with her mother at the cabin." 

Lissa came quietly into the room and 
leaned against the kitchen door. Hate 
smouldered in her eyes as she glared at 
Jane. "If you city folks hadn't come 
down here, maybe — " She stopped. 
Fear again crept into her face. 

"Maybe what?" I asked. 

She became sullen. "Nothing," she 
murmured. 

I turned back to Jane. "Did Mid- 
dings get back with the sheriff?" 

She shook her head. "No. That's 
why I'm so worried. Neither he nor 
Sterling returned. I'm afraid the storm 
caught them. There's a creek to ford 
on the Ferndale road, and it might have 
flooded." 

I whipped into my jacket. Things 
were clearing. I grabbed Jane's arm. 
"Come on. We're going back to the 
house. This alligator scare is still on 
the loose and there's no telling where 
it'll strike next. Besides, I've got a bit 
of swimming to do before dark." 

Jane looked at me to see if she had 
heard right. "Swimming?" 

I nodded. I would explain later. 
"Have you a gun at the house?" I asked 
her as we pushed through the under- 
growth. 

"Yes, Bill Drake has one. We used 
it to shoot at tin cans the first day we 
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got here." 

The three of us reached the house 
just as it was getting dusk. I went to 
my room, changed into swimming 
trunks and came downstairs. Drake 
handed me his gun and started to ask 
questions, but I brushed him aside. It 
was getting dark. I needed daylight 
and every minute counted. 

I started at a trot across the acre- 
wide lawn, then slowed to a cautious 
walk as I pushed into the tropical 
growth and headed for the deep end of 
the lake. It was a twenty-minute walk 
and it skirted the caretaker's cottage. 
The house was in shadows and the clap- 
boards weather-worn — a crypt for the 
murdered body of Maw Tober. 

^T LAST I reached the lower end 
of the lake and stood beside the 
fallen palm where I had met the mon- 
ster a few short hours before. I glanced 
around for any sign of life, but only an 
eerie silence prevailed. The sudden 
"pung" of a bull-frog convinced me I 
was alone. 

The sun was sinking fast but the 
water was still clear. I could see the 
sandy bottom. I took a deep breath 
and dived straight down. 

The depth was deceptive. I went 
deeper and deeper and my lungs started 
aching. The lump on my head began 
its crazy tattoo into my brain but I 
fought my way to the bottom. At last 
I felt sand against my fingers, and 
scooped frantically with both hands. 
Hugging the sand close to my chest, I 
kicked my way to the surface, where I 
gasped for air. Then I looked at my 
sand. There were three gold coins in 
it, similar to the one I had found during 
the storm. The bottom of the lake at 
that point was covered with the scat- 
tered gold of some ancient treasure. 

A faint breeze stirred across the lake 
and brought to my nostrils the smell of 



death. Dead leaves rustled in the path 
above me on the edge of the lake. A 
gibbering rose and fell. I ducked un- 
der water and stroked silently to an 
overhanging bank. Directly over the 
cave where I had laid a towel, weighted 
down with the gun, was the alligator- 
monster. Its head pivoted wildly, its 
jaws opening and closing. 

I ducked under water again and 
kicked my way fifty feet from the cave. 
Slipping out onto the path, now al- 
most hidden in the darkness, I crept on 
hands and knees towards the yammer- 
ing thing. 

Suddenly there was a wild scream 
from a woman's throat. I jerked up 
and dived for the cave. By the water's 
edge, struggling in the grasp of the mon- 
ster, was Lissa. She was fighting against 
the claw-like hands that gripped her 
throat. 

As I went into a flying tackle it saw 
me and dropped i:he girl. I landed a 
belly-flopper on the towel and gun, and 
managed to roll upright. I held the .32 
aimed at the belly. "Hold it," I said, 
"or you'll get blasted." 

Only an insane scream came from the 
creature as it sprang. I slammed four 
slugs into its belly in mid-air. It be- 
came limp as it fell, and a human, 
gurgling cough belched from it. The 
grotesque mask that formed the head 
lolled wildly a moment, then was still. 
I jerked it off, revealing Middings. The 
caretaker's fast-glazing eyes glared at 
me in impotent hate as a bubble of 
blood showed at the corner of his 
mouth. He gagged, and another belch 
brought a gush of blood. The stench 
of death was sickening. 

I turned to the girl, who was mak- 
ing feeble efforts to get up. I raised 
her gently. "Are you hurt?" I asked. 

"No," she said, and fainted. 

Jane and Bill Drake met us half way 
back. They had heard the shots and 
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started out to find me. At the house 
we forced brandy down Lissa's throat 
and she came to. She stared around 
wildly. 

"Is Jake dead?" she whispered. 
I nodded. 

"Thank God!" she said. 

"You mean you knew Middings was 
the monster?" I asked. 

"Yes," said Lissa. "You see, Jake 
found a lot of gold.. It was a Spanish 
treasure that folks hunted for years 
'round here. It'd been buried under a 
palm tree which was Mowed down dur- 
ing the last big wind. When the tree 
fell, it flung most of the gold in the deep 
end of the lake. Jake told me about it, 
but said he'd kill me if I told anybody. 
He bought a diving suit, but the day he 
got it Miss Morgan and her friends 
come. 

"Jake went crazy over the gold. 
Swore you all had come down to take it 
away from him. He rigged up an old 
'gator head to fit the diving suit and 
covered the suit with 'coon skins; said 
he was going to scare you away or kill 
you all." 

I interrupted. "Lissa, have you any 
raccoon skins at your cottage?" 

■ 

CHE nodded. "Yes. Nailed up out- 
side the kitchen." 

"O. K.," I said. "Go on with your 
story." Now I knew where the stench 
came from. Skins drying in the Flor- 
ida sun don't smell like attar of roses. 

"I was afeared Jake was going to kill 
me after he got the gold," said Lissa. 
"Yesterday he tried to^et Miss Wil- 
liams." 

Betty Williams shuddered and 
pressed close to Drake. 

"I was afeared you all would get 
scared and leave," continued Lissa, "So 
I busted the spark plugs." She looked 
up guiltily at me and I grinned back at 
her. 



"Last night Maw and me was over to 
Jake's and he told Maw about the gold. 
She said he should write Mr. Morgan." 

That forged the last link. "So that's 
why he killed her," I said. 

"Yes," said Lissa. "Jake got mad 
and we left for home, but he must of run 
ahead and hid. He scared Maw and me 
so that we run back to the cottage. He 
come in a few minutes later; acted like 
he wasn't mad and said we could stay 
over night. This morning he sneaked 
in, dressed in his 'gator suit, and killed 
Maw. I was afeared to tell on account 
of what Jake might do to me. 

"When you started out this morning, 
I knew Jake was going to follow. Him 
going for the sheriff let him out easy. 
I made like I wanted to be with Maw. 
I followed Jake and caught him just as 
he was choking you. I talked him into 
not killing you; said it would bring the 
law down here and he'd never get his 
gold, so we carried you to my cabin. 

"Tonight, when you said you was go- 
ing swimming, I knew you had got onto 
the treasure and I knew if Jake caught 
you he'd kill you for sure, so when you 
left I sneaked out soon as I could. I 
got to the lake after Jake did. He saw 
me coming. He wouldn't listen to me. 
Said I'd told on him and about his 
treasure. Then you come along and 
shot Jake." 

The sheriff came in then, followed by 
John Sterling, whose head was ban- 
daged. He explained that Middings 
had attacked him at his house and left 
him for dead. He'd come to several 
hours later and gone after the sheriff. 

I told the sheriff the whole story. He 
rubbed his chin. "But how did you 
discover the gold?" he asked. 

I explained. "When I found a gold 
Spanish coin in a hole I had crawled into 
out of the rain, I thought of the Span- 
ish treasure story I'd heard in Miami. 
Later, at Lissa's cabin, I saw a newly 
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opened box from a marine company. 
The box suggested a diving suit, so I put 
two and two together and figured there 
must be more coins on the bottom of the 
lake, and that somebody knew about 
them. 

"When I found out from Jane that 
Middings hadn't returned, I decided 
he must be the one who knew about it. 

"I went to the lake, dived down, and 
found the treasure scattered on the 



sandy bottom. Jake showed up in his 
alligator rig and attacked Lissa. I had 
to shoot him. Thats' about all." 

The sheriff nodded. "Yep. I reckon 
that's about all. Except for goin' and 
gettin' Jake's body. Mind taking me 
to the spot?" " 

Once more w I cut through the lush 
swamp undergrowth, but this time with 
the sheriff with me and no fear of things 
lurking in the dusk. 



HERE'S TRUE CRIME! 

By AVA BROWN 



CRIME IN THE HEADLINES 

OVER 90 per cent of the people of this coun- 
try spend more than one half hour each 
day reading the newspapers and yet, rarely 
do we consider the role that the papers play in 
crime. The possible influence a newspaper has de- 
pends into which category the publication falls. 
Papers like the Christian Science Monitor print 
little or no crime news except programs of crime 
prevention. Other conservative papers print rela- 
tively brief unsensational accounts of crime. A 
great number of papers print much crime news, 
carefully deleting the parts which might offend the 
overage standards of good taste. And then there 
are a few publications which play up crime news 
because they believe their readers want sensational 
thrills. 

The unwise selection of crime news for publi- 
cation can have a very detrimental effect on cer- 
tain factions of a paper's readers. It can teach new 
techniques of beating the law. Accounts of insur- 
ance swindles have indicated just what error in 
method led to their discovery and so warned those 
not yet arrested. It is further charged that news- 
paper accounts have assisted the criminal in avoid- 
ing arrest by telling of police efforts to catch up 
with him. This is usually the result of. the police 
official's or prosecuting attorney's desire for pub- 
licity. 

Newspapers have preached loudly on the one 
hand that "crime does not pay" while exaggerating 
on the other hand the possibility of large profits in 
crime. In its own peculiar way, newspaper pub- 
licity can and does give prestige to the criminal, 
especially the young delinquent who wishes to 
parade his daring before his gang. 

Realizing the grip of the human interest story 
on the public mind, the papers have often played 
it up— disregarding the fact that they are stirring 
up sympathy toward some of the most brutal 



criminals of their time. The newspapers some- 
times lay aside their most urgent public duty of 
revealing the true facts by concentrating on stir- 
ring up an emotion, whether toward or away from 
crime. Sometimes newspapers render a very val- 
uable service by observing and praising or criti- 
cizing the activities of officers of the law. 

One of the chief criticisms sociologists and crim- 
inologists make against the newspapers has con- 
cerned the institution known as "trial by news- 
paper." The trial of Bruno Hauptmann for the 
kidnaping and murder of Colonel Lindbergh's 
infant son was simply an extreme example of the 
indecencies to which some newspapers will stoop 
under such circumstances. Hounding of defense 
attorneys for information prejudicial to one side 
or the other; newspaper predictions of the out- 
come of the trial; insistence that officials take 
sides; flashing of photographs in court and out; 
use of unfair methods to gain admission to court ; 
assigning reporters to live with relatives of the 
accused — these have been some of the questionable 
methods used in such cases. 

Newspaper editors are aware of the fact that 
they can be a powerful weapon when aimed 
against crime, and that they carry a terrific burden 
of responsibility to the general public. Recently 
the Committee on Cooperation between the Press, 
Radio and Bar which represented the American 
Bar Association, the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors were able to agree on a very 
definite program to eliminate many of the abuses 
of their profession. 

DETECTING FORGERIES 

V/'OU write your name on a check, and presto — 
a piece of paper turns into money. When 
this scrap of paper is handed to the bank teller, 
he looks at your signature ind hands out cash for 
the piece of paper— assuming, of course that your 
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account is good. If you sign your name to a 
promissory note, you must pay the amount of the 
note on the due date. It would do you no good 
to deny that is your signature because that sig- 
nature is exclusively yours and no man can suc- 
cessfully duplicate it. Yes, there are experts who 
can trace your signature or do a freehand job, but 
the handwriting expert will have no real difficulty 
in proving the forgery. The forged signature 
might fool a bank tellex and it might even fool 
you, but the expert will spot the forgery every 
time. The handwriting expert can back his con- 
clusions with scientific proof. 

But forgery must have existed almost from the 
time man learned how to write. But in those days 
there was no real money in it. In the United 
States, after the introduction of bank clerks, the 
country was swamped with forged checks. Today, 
the number of check forgeries that do occur is 
amazingly low. The Use of "standards of com- 
parison" was considered taboo in the courts but a 
standard of comparison in handwriting which is 
genuine may be compared with the suspected 
writing. Common sense indicates that the way 
to determine whether a handwriting is genuine is 
to compare the questioned writing with the genu- 
ine. 

Handwriting experts are known today as Ex- 
aminers of Questioned Documents and no case in- 
volving a disputed document would enter the 
court today without a recognized handwriting 
expert as a witness. Tiey must be detectives in 
the highest sense of the word. 
■ Common crooks do not often attempt forgery 
but it has been found that the forgers come from 
the upper strata of criminal society. 

There are no two things ever alike, therefore, 
two handwritings cannot be alike. They may look 
alike, in every respect, but actually they are not 
alike. 

Two methods frequently used by forgers are 
the freehand imitation style or they can trace the 
writing. Tracing can be: detected by minute traces 
of carbon or pencil which was covered over with 
the ink, or the indentations made by a pointed in- 
strument in tracing. The very fact that one sig- 
nature is identical in form with another is definite 
proof of forgery. No man can write his signature 
twice identically. 

The microscope is the number one instrument in 
detecting forgeries. Unnatural hesitation, stroke 
overlaps, erasures or traces of ink which have been 
chemically removed may all be seen with the aid 
of the microscope. The camera does not always 
disclose the fine tricks of forgery but by means of 
ultra-violet ray the cat is immediately shaken right 
out of the bag. 

Many people are unaware of the fact that every 
typewriter leaves its personal signature on every 
piece of paper that leaves its roller. Yes, no two 
things are alike in this world. The characters on 
the keyboard of a standard typewriter cannot be 
identical with the characters on any other ma- 
chine. Each machine acquires characterists in the 



act of manufacture so that when it leaves the fac- 
tory, it can be identified. One letter may strike a 
bit out of line and another may tip over slightly. 
Some letters may sag, print too heavy or too 
lightly or there may even be uneven spacing. 

Styles in type have changed constantly, but 
complete records of these changes have been kept 
and by these means the make of the model in ques- 
tion can be told. 

Yes, photography is a double barreled weapon. 
First, it will catch the criminal; then it will convict 
him. 

RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN FINGER 
PRINT SCIENCE 

It was over SO years ago that the first study of 
racial differences was made by Galton; he com- 
pared finger prints in four small national and 
racial groups. Unlikenesses among races and even 
among geographic subdivisions of the same racial 
stock, are in some cases extreme. These unlike- 
nesses appear not in the characteristics of the 
individual but in the general trends of frequency 
of traits which are common to all mankind. This 
discovery is important. 

In India the employment of the fingerprint sys- 
tem has not been restricted to the Police Depart- 
ment but has been introduced into all branches of 
public business. This system is particularly well 
suited to the requirements of a country where the 
mass of the people are uneducated and where 
false personation is an evil. 

In the registration offices of all the Provinces 
of India persons presenting documents for regis- 
tration are required to authenticate their signature 
or mark by affixing the impression of their left 
thumb both on the document and in a register 
kept for the purpose. 

Since April 1899, the fingerprint system has been 
adopted by the Director-General of the Post Office 
of India. In the Medical Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India, the local medical officer and 
the Medical Board, when giving certificates, in- 
variably take the thumb impression of the person 
examined. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the many 
uses to which the system is being put. The intro- 
duction of finger impressions in proof or disproof 
of identity where the person in question is known 
or accessible, and has given his mark on a previous 
occasion, is an extraordinary efficient method of 
preventing perjury and personation, and is widely 
used. 

In 1913, the system had been adopted in Ireland 
and Canada and throughout Australasia, in Cey- 
lon, in South Africa where it is utilized not only 
for police purposes but also for the registration 
of South African natives by the Labor Pass Office 
and of the Chinese by the Foreign Labor Depart- 
ment. 

Today the criminal finds there is no foxhole into 
which he can jump and hope to escape. Identifica- 
tion methods surely ferret him out. 
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unlike poker I lost if he bluffed and 
won if he held a strong hand. And I 
wouldn't be able to tell whether I'd 
won or lost. He'd give me a name, 
but how could I know it was the right 
one? It was a gamble any way you 
looked at it. I'd gambled before with 
a lot less at stake. 

I said suddenly: "You can make 
more money by blackmailing the mur- 
derer." 

His eyes blazed. "Damn you! What 
do you think I am?" 

There were a lot of words in the lan- 
guage for him, but I didn't use any of 
them. "I'll raise as much as I can," 
I said and walked past his feet. 

He didn't speak until I was at the 
front door. Then he called after me: 
"Try to make it by midnight." 

CHAPTER XI 

Poker 

r J~ , HEY were playing two-dollar stud, 
which was twice the usual limit. 
That was the Art Masterson influence. 
He was a traveling salesman for a 
dress jobber and had been a close 
friend of August Hennessey. When- 
ever he was within driving distance of 
West Amber on a Saturday night, he 
came in for a game. He was a fat man 
who liked to sit whenever possible, but 
there was nothing relaxed about his 
poker. He played a vigorous and nerv- 
ous game, though basically not foolish. 

"How's the hero?" he said, reaching 
out a pudgy hand to me. His other 
hand waved toward a stranger. "Meet 



Dietz." 

Dietz nodded briefly. His face was 
a cipher with a cigar in it. Occasion- 
ally Masterson brought a friend, but 
never the same one. Or not a friend; 
merely a fellow salesman who liked a 
good game. 

Dietz was backing an ace-king to 
the limit on the fourth card. George 
Winkler, high man with sixes showing, 
folded. Bevis Spencer and Kerry rode 
along on nothing apparent. Master- 
son raised. His cards showed no sense 
to the raise, but he was investing to 
drive out enough players to increase 
his chances if anything came along on 
the last turn. Kerry fled, but Bevis' 
clung and Dietz merely called. Then 
Bevis paired with threes, which proved 
good enough in view of the fact that 
George had folded with his sixes. 

"You deserve it, Spencer," Master- 
son told Bevis graciously. He fin- 
gered his chips — two stacks of blues 
and one of whites. "Here's your 
chance to take some of these away 
from me, Alec." 

"I'm not playing," I said. 

It was Bevis' deal. He sat at the 
left of Miriam and placed the pack 
in front of her to cut. She did not see 
it; she was looking at me. She had only 
one blue chip left. It served her right 
for taking a hand in such fast com- 
pany. Kerry sat on her right, and then 
Dietz, George Winkler, Oliver Spen- 
cer, Ursula, Masterson. There were 
two empty seats next to Masterson. 

"Come on, Alec," Oliver Spencer 
urged. "I haven't played against you 
in years." 
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He was trying to make peace. He 
looked at me with a rather anxious 
smile. I returned it pleasantly to show 
him that I didn't bear a grudge because 
of what he'd said to me in his store that 
afternoon. 

"I've got to leave right away," I 
said. "I stopped off to borrow some 
money." 

Ursula rose. 

"No, wait," I told her. "I want to 
borrow from all of you. I need a lot 
and in cash." 

Ursula said: "I have a couple of 
hundred in cash." 

"Not enough. And a check won't 
do because the bank is closed tomor- 
row." 

. y 

'X'HEY were all very still, watching 
me. I felt anger rise in me. If 
anybody else had said that, they would 
have thought nothing of it. Why was 
I different? 

, Kerry rose from his chair and 
started around the table. "What is it, 
Alec? What's come up?" 

"My God, do I have to—" My voice 
was too high. I lowered it. "I've 
got some money Jn a savings account 
and some in war bonds. The rest Ur- 
sula will make good." 

Kerry had stopped where he was, 
his hand on the back of George's chair. 
It was unusual for a man to want a lot 
of cash on a Saturday night, but not 
so unusal that they had to stare at me 
like that. 

"Ursula, you'll give them your 
checks for their cash, won't you?" I 
persisted. "I'll pay you part of it back 
next week, but the rest will take time." 

Ursula turned to Mr. Spencer on 
her left. "Oliver, how much have you 
got?" 

He pulled out a roll that he could 
barely get two hands around. Evident- 
ly he had come here directly frem the 



store. "How much do you want?" he 
asked me. 

"You won't have enough, but may- 
be we can get close to it if everybody 
here cashes Ursula's checks. I knew 
Art Masterson always carried a wad. 
Five thousand dollars." 

It was as if a bucket of cold water 
had been poured down from the ceil- 
ing. Even Masterson and Dietz looked 
startled. 

Ursula was the first to recover. She 
made her voice as casual as if she held 
a straight flush and was luring suckers. 
"If you need that much money, Alec, 
of course you can have it. What do 
you want it for?" 

"I can't tell you." 

George Winkler stood up and step- 
ped around Kerry who hadn't moved. 
"Let's go upstairs and have a talk, 
Alec." 

"There's nothing to talk about. 
Don't any of you trust me?" Sweat 
trickled under my Basque shirt. 

"George is your friend and lawyer," 
Ursula said placatingly. "I'd certain- 
ly ask his advice if I considered spend- 
ing that much money." 

With the back of my hand I wiped 
sweat from my upper lip. Confiding 
in George, or in any of them, would 
ruin whatever chance remained of bor- 
rowing the cash. From their point of 
view the deal was fantastic. Schneid- 
er coudn't have a name worth buying 
for two cents because to them the 
name could only be my own. 

"Ursula, I asked a simple favor," I 
said, striving to keep my voice even. 
"I can't tell you why I must have that 
cash tonight, but I need it desperately. 
Do I get it?" 

"If you'll tell George or me what 
you want it for." 

I was up against a wall. I opened 
my mouth. I felt I was going to 
shout and snapped it shut. I ran up 
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the stairs. Feet came after me. In 
the hall I turned. George Winkler ap- 
peared through the door. 

"Alec," he panted, "if you're think- 
ing of leaving town — " 

JT SHOULD have occurred to me 
that they would pounce on that 
idea. I was a psychoneurotic. Instead 
of getting the rest I needed when I re- 
turned home, I'd gone through the ter- 
rific strain of a murder trial, and my 
questioning of them this afternoon 
had shown them that I was brooding 
over it. So now I was planning to cut 
and run. It was their duty to prevent 
me. 

"I'm not leaving home," I said. "If 
I do, it will be only for a few days to 
follow a trail." 

"Trail?" 

"To Lily's murderer, maybe." 

George's small, sharp eyes probed 
me. "Five thousand dollars is a lot 
of money for a few days." 

"I don't want it for that. Damn it, 
how can you expect me to be frank 
and open if you keep thinking—" I 
choked the rest off. I'd been shout- 
ing into his ear. "Never mind," I said 
and went upstairs. 

I took a stinging cold shower. That 
washed off the sweat and loosened the 
nerves. I sat on the edge of the tub 
smoking a cigarette and let the air dry 
me. They were so sympathetic, so 
knowing, so smart. I grinned sud- 
denly at the tiled wall. All right, I'd 
show them what smart really was. I 
dressed in fresh clothes and went 
down. 

In the cardroom I found a studied 
attempt to forget the scene I'd made 
twenty minutes ago. Take me for 
granted, in stride, just another guy. 
They must have agreed among them- 
selves that that was the proper treat- 
ment for somebody who was rocky on 



his mental base. 

I sat down in the empty chair be- 
side Bevis and spread a smile around 
the table. "I'm sorry I cut up, folks," 
I said. "Let's have a stack of chips." 

Ursula, as always, was the banker. 
She gave me a stack of blues and a 
stack of whites and marked the total 
down on a pad. 

They were glad to have me. "Now 
we'll see some action," Masterson 
gloated, and Ursula, doubtless thought 
the game would be good for me. 

The game ran into doldrums. It hap- 
pens now and then for no reasons. The 
cards forgot how to match or did at the 
wrong time. There was too much 
private conversation around the table, 
a sure sign of lagging interest. 

"Limit stud poker isn't poker," I 
said in disgust. "How about pepping 
it up with some table stakes?" 

Masterson's eyes glittered. "Now 
you're talking." 

Nobody objected, though Ursula, 
who didn't like the games to go too 
high in her house, stipulated that the 
stacks be limited to twenty-five dollars. 
Miriam wisely dropped out, leaving 
eight players. 

^T THE end of a couple of rounds I 
owed Ursula far seven stacks of 
chips. Puzzled glances were directed 
at me. Bevis asked: "What's hap- 
pened to your game while you were 
away?" 

"Play your game," I said. "I'll play 
mine." 

It wasn't that I was losing. It was 
the way I lost. I played high and wild, 
tapping an opponent with only angles 
to back me up. I took one pot and got 
caught on all the rest. A housewife 
would have shown better acumen in a 
penny-ante game. 

Ursula came around to my chair and 
suggested that maybe I was too tired 
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to play. 

"Let me alone," I said, and saw Dietz 
on the last turn when he had an obvious 
cinch on board. I pulled a case seven 
to make two pair and raked in the chips 
with a nasty chuckle. "I'd like to be 
tired like this all the time," I told 
Ursula. 

"Hell, I heard you were a player," 
Dietz growled. "That was nothing but 
damn fool luck." 

Nobody, else commented. The 
anxious shaded glances were again 
being directed at me. They were get- 
ting the idea. I was still obsessed by 
five thousand dollars and was making 
these frantic and impossible attempts 
to get it. 

At midnight Masterson opened 
strongly with an ace on the first turn. 
Ursula folded. Oliver Spencer, show- 
ing a seven, hesitated and then saw. 
George hung on with a four. Dietz and 
Kerry blew. Bevis Spencer kicked 
vigorously with a queen. And I, with 
an insignificant five showing, tagged 
along. 

It was back to Masterson. He re- 
raised Bevis' reraise, and Mr. Spencer, 
no longer hesitant, kicked it once more. 
George decided that he was out of his 
depth and turned his nine down. Bevis 
saw. 

It was my turn. There had been 
enough action to indicate what was 
what. If Masterson had held aces back 
to back, he would have sat tight, merely 
dragging along for the first couple of 
turns to keep the others in and make 
a pot for himself. I figured him for a 
picture against his ace, probably a 
king. Mr. Spencer very likely held a 
pair of sevens. Be wouldn't have re- 
raised on less, and yet wasn't too con- 
fident with a low pair against an open 
ace and an open queen. Bevis' queen 
bothered me somewhat. I'd have to 
feel him out. 



I raised. Mutters rose from those 
at the table who were out of the hand. 
This looked as if it would build up to 
something. 

"Your backed fives don't mean a 
thing, Alec," Masterson said. "How 
many chips have you? I'm tapping 
you." 

I had the lowest stack on the table, 
seven dollars. Oliver and Bevis Spencer 
both matched the tap and I shoved in 
my stack, which ended the round. 

1Z"ERRY was dealing. He slapped 
a nine down beside my five and 
scowled. He was obviously rooting for 
me; so were Miriam and Ursula. They 
had a notion that a nice pot would be 
good for my morale. Masterson bought 
a queen which Bevis needed, Mr. 
Spencer a jack, Bevis a tray. 

Masterson fingered his chips and 
looked at the bare space behind my 
cards. 

I sat back and smiled. "I'm getting 
a free ride for the rest of this hand. 
That's the trouble with table stakes. 
Too bad the wraps aren't off." 

"You mean no limit?" Mr. Spencer 
said. He turned up a corner of his hole 
card, as if to reassure himself, and 
shrugged. "It suits me. What do you 
say, Masterson?" 

Masterson grinned lovingly down at 
his open ace and queen. "To me no 
limit means no limit. Let's use the yel- 
low chips at fifty bucks each." 

"I'm blowing anyway," Bevis said, 
"so do what you like." 

Ursula protested, though not vigor- 
ously. Poker was in her blood. "But 
only this hand," she conceded. "At the 
end of it you'll settle up for your yellow 
chips and we'll go back to table stakes." 

Masterson, still high man on board, 
chipped two yellows. Mr. Spencer, like 
me, had decided not to believe in Mas- 
terson's ace-queen, but all the same he 
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was shaky. He saw without re-raising. 
I said, "I'm bluff-proof," and upped it 
two hundred dollars. 

In the sudden silence I could hear 
my heart thump, though I wasn't nerv- 
ous. I wasn't sweating. This was poker. 
All the faces but two were featureless 
blobs circling the table, and the two 
that concerned me wore the blankness 
of long poker experience. 

"Wait a minute," Masterson said. 
"I expect to pay off at the end of this 
hand if I lose. Can you Alec?" 

I told him that I had fifteen hun- 
dred dollars and that if it went higher 
Ursula would back me. Ursula wet her 
lower lip and gave a searching look and 
nodded. Masterson said: "Good 
enough. Let's play for real money. 
I'll go two hundred bucks better." 

It was a good play by the high man 
on board who was certain the other two 
held small pairs. It should have chased 
us to cover. 

Mr. Spencer pondered. Poker to him 
was a Saturday night's relaxation at 
which he won or lost a top sum of one 
hundred dollars, usually a lot less. He 
was scared beneath that deadpan. I 
didn't worry him; he couldn't see me 
as more than fives against his sevens. 
But Masterson could be holding another 
queen out of sight or even have aces 
backed up from the first. On the other 
hand, it was just as likely that Mas- 
terson, with two cards still to be seen, 
was speculating on pairing an ace or 
king or queen. 

Mr. Spencer asked Ursula for ten 
more yellow chips and counted out 
eight of them — four hundred dollars 
covering my re-raise and Masterson's. 
Then he sat tight, holding his nerves 
together. 

I raised it five hundred. Masterson 
looked momentarily shocked, which 
told me beyond doubt that he had only 
angles. He did no more than see me, 



and Mr. Spencer, afraid of Masterson 
and not at all of me, did the same. 

Kerry had to be spoken to twice be- 
fore he roused himself sufficiently to 
deal. All three of us bought. I caught 
a second open nine, Masterson a king, 
Mr. Spencer a second open jack. 

^JpHE silence dissolved. Everybody 
but the three players started to 
talk it up to relieve the tension. I sat 
with a five and two nines, indicating 
two pair; Masterson, showing an ace, 
queen, king, indicated a high pair; Mr. 
Spencer's seven and two jacks were ob- 
viously a pair of sevens and a pair of 
jacks. 

Mr. Spencer, high now with an open 
pair of jacks, negligently bought more 
yellow chips and dropped ten of them 
into the pot. He didn't expect a re- 
turn. It was pure show, an expres- 
sion of triumph. 

I asked Ursula for more chips. She 
said in bewilderment: "Alec, do you 
know what you're doing?" 

"I've played poker before," I said 
dryly. "I'll either win or lose. May I 
have a thousand dollars worth? I'm 
kicking." 

The silence returned. Ursula's hands 
shook as she pushed the chips to me. I 
continued them in motion into the pot. 
Masterson folded as silently as the 
Arabs folding their tents. His high 
pair had no meaning. 

Mr. Spencer took at least a minute to 
make up his mind. The way he fumbled 
with his stacks of blue and white chips, 
which were practically worthless in this 
hand, showed how puzzled he was: 
if I hadn't had fives backed up origi- 
nally, why had I ridden along? To 
speculate. I'd bought a second pair, 
but so had he, and his two pairs were 
higher. 

Slowly he nodded. "You're bucking 
the odds without reason, to get the 
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money you want. You've been playing 
like that all night. You're not in the 
right frame of mind for poker. Let's 
call this hand off and return all the 
money." 

He was being gracious. He could 
only see me taking one chance* in twelve 
to draw another five or nine for a full 
house. The odds went higher because 
he had just as good chance to buy. 
Those weren't odds a poker player in 
his right mind would accept if it cost 
as much as I was investing, except a 
player who was frantic for money and 
not in his senses. He — and they — had 
me all figured out. They were so damn 
smart. 

"There's no law against you going 
out," I said. 

He scowled angrily at me. He didn't 
like this at all. He had too much 
money invested to be noble and let me 
take the pot, and at the same time there 
would be no triumph in winning from 
a crackpot. He counted out ten yel- 
low chips. "If you insist on being 
foolish, I'll just see you," he said. 

On the final turn Kerry gave me a 
four and Mr. Spencer a ten. He re- 
mained high man on board. He was 
elaborately kind, checking with a tired 
paternal smile. I wiped it off his face 
by chipping a thousand dollars. 

"No!" Ursula said. "This is a ridicu- 
lous bluff. Oliver, the poor boy " 

"Chip or get out, Mr. Spencer," I 
said. 

The tired smile returned. I could 
see the noble gesture in the offing. He'd 
call the debt off when the hands were 
shown. It wasn't ethical to take candy 
from a baby or a madman. He saw 
me. 

I turned up my hole card. It was a 
nine. 

lpOR long seconds they were dazed. 
Masterson leaned sideways, past 



Ursula, to make sure my three nines 
weren't spots before his eyes. Mr. 
Spencer looked sick. He was a rich 
man, as rich men went in West Amber, 
but it was a lot of money to lose. 

I raked in the chips and started to 
stack them — yellows and blues and 
whites, mostly yellow. I heard Dietz 
say in wonder: "Holy cats! You 
backed those first raises with only a 
nine in the hole and a five showing! Of 
all the dumb luck!" 

"Luck?" Kerry was washing the 
deck and grinning broadly. "You've 
just seen poker played, mister." 

"Like my missus plays it," Dietz 
said sourly. "She goes in on an im- 
possible nothing and sometimes she 
wins. That doesn't make it poker." 

I had lost track of the number of 
chips in the pot, but there should be 
more than enough. I started to count 
them. 

"You have to understand what was 
happening," Kerry told Dietz. "Alec 
played for five thousand dollars. The 
small losses didn't concern him; only 
the one big killing. Didn't you notice 
the way he was playing, looking at one 
or two cards to see if he was in the 
right position? Sometimes he specu- 
lated wildly to put us off guard, to make 
us think he hadn't any brains left. 
When he caught a nine in the hole and 
a five showing, he played the open five 
like a pair. Why not? What did he 
have to lose except for a few dollars to 
get a look at the next card? He'd tried 
it before and it hadn't worked, but 
sooner or later it would. He pulled a 
nine to match his hole card and he was 
set! Did you notice how he sucked 
them in to remove the limit? That was 
part of the master plan. From that 
time on the odds were on his side. Mr. 
Spencer bought a second pair, but Alec 
caught a third nine, and then he really 
went to town on a cinch. Don't tell 
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me you've seen better poker." 

I was over five thousand in my 
counting. I heard Mr. Spencer ask: 
"How many yellows did I buy, Ur- 
sula?" 

I looked up. He was writing a 
check. 

"I'd like as much as possible of that 
in cash, if you don't mind," I said. 

Mr. Spencer patted his dome. "My 
checks are good." 

"I know, but you have a lot of cash 
on you and I need it. It won't make 
any difference to you." 

"I never pay out large sums in cash." 
His hairless head dipped to the check- 
book. 

I turned to Masterson. "What 
about you, Art?" 

"I've got around three hundred 
bucks, but I need it over the weekend," 
Masterson said. "I'll have to make it 
a check too." 

I stood up and looked down at 
Ursula. She was sitting between Mas- 
terson and Mr. Spencer. She averted 
her eyes. 

I felt the shakes coming. I ran my 
tongue over my lips, but my tongue was 
just as dry. Then Miriam was on one 
side of me and Kerry on the other. "Are 
you sick?" Miriam asked anxiously. 

"I feel wonderful," I said. "What's 
better than to be with the people you 
can turn to when you need them?" 

There was dull silence behind me as 
I went up the stairs. 

CHAPTER XII 

Emil Schneider 

TT WAS after one o'clock when they 
departed. I watched them from the 
window of my room. Oliver and Bevis 
Spencer got into one car. Art Master- 
son and Dietz into another, and both 
cars drove off. Several minutes later 



Kerry Nugent and George Winkler and 
Miriam came out together. They stood 
at the foot of the porch steps. I tried 
to hear what they said, but all I could 
get out of the low jumble of words was 
my name. 

There was a light knock on the door. 
I turned from the window and said, 
"Come in," and Ursula entered. 

Her right fist was filled with money. 
She dropped it on my dresser. "There 
was $7,173 in that pot," she said. 

I went to the dresser and pushed the 
money apart. There were a couple of 
fifties, but the rest was in twenties and 
tens and smaller stuff. "How much of 
it is this?" 

"Every dollar in cash I had and 
could accumulate from the players — 
$2,235. Most of it came from Oliver 
Spencer. I hold checks for the balance 
due you." In her hand she held a slip 
of paper from the pad. "Actually you 
made $4,131 profit on that hand. The 
rest were your own chips which you 
owed me. Before that you'd lost $123, 
so there's still $1,773 coming to you for 
a total amount of $4,008 in winnings." 

She recited those overwhelming sums 
in the monotone of an accountant giv- 
ing a report. Her face was unnatur- 
ally fleshy, lined and lumpy with an in- 
ner weariness. 

"What made you change your 
mind?" I asked. "While I was raking 
in the pot you whispered to Art Mast- 
erson and Mr. Spencer not to pay off 
any of it in cash." 

"It's what you said just before they 
left the cardroom — about people you 
could turn to when you needed them. 
That hurt more than you knew. Had 
I ever failed you, Alec?" 

She had failed me in letting reason 
dominate faith in me. Yet at the same 
time she had backed me all the way, 
and objectively I should have been 
grateful. I was, objectively. 
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I put my hands on her shoulders. 
"You've always been swell to me." 

Her eyes, somber and anxious were 
only a couple of inches lower than mine. 
"I'm praying that I'm not making a 
terrible mistake." 

"By letting me have the cash? Don't 
worry. The worst I'll do with it is 
throw it away." 

Ursula stepped away from my hands 
and started toward the door. 

"One more favor," I said. "Can you 
let me have your check for $2,765? 
That includes what you still owe me 
from the game, plus a $992 personal 
loan which I'll repay you next week." 

She turned with her hand on the 
knob. "Tonight?" 

"I'd like it in ten minutes. And 
please make it out to cash." 

She stood there debating with her- 
self. "If you wish," she said listlessly 
and closed the door behind her. 

I heard a car start up in the drive- 
way and then another. George and 
Kerry were leaving. The downstairs 
door closed as Miriam came into the 
house. 

T MADE a neat pile of the money and 

stuck it into the right pocket of my 
slacks. The wad bulged the material. 
Emil Schneider had said midnight, but 
he wasn't leaving until morning. He 
would have to be satisfied with close 
to half of it in cash. It was a lot of 
money. If he insisted on the full five 
thousand, I'd give him Ursula's check, 
and he would have to accept my word 
that it wouldn't be stoppedat the bank 
Monday morning. 

I had done all I could. It was now 
up to him to take it or leave it. 

Ursula had the check in her hand 
when I went down to the living room. 
Miriam was with her. They looked 
down at the bulge in my pants pocket. 

"I'd like to use the car, Ursula," I 



said. "I'll only do a few miles." 

"You're driving to the station?" 
Miriam asked huskily. 

"Look," I said testily. "There's 
nothing I have to run away from or 
want to. I'm going to see somebody 
in town and come right back." 

Ursula studied the check as if she 
were seeing it for the first time. "The 
cash in your pocket and this check 
makes an even five thousand dollars. 
Why that round sum? What are you 
going to do with it?" 

"Something foolish, maybe." I took 
the check from her lax fingers and slid 
it into my wallet. "Thanks a lot. May 
I have the car?" 

"Anything you want," Ursula said 
dully. 

r JpHERE was no moon. Low, threat- 
ening clouds blotted out the stars. 
I parked in front of the shed garage 
and cut the headlights. Immediately I 
was blacked out except for the lighted 
windows in Emil Schneider's house a 
couple of hundred feet away. I took 
the flashlight out of the glove compart- 
ment and went up the wooden steps. 
The birch rails were white markers 
toward the house. 

I had reached the flagstone walk 
when the porch light went on. The 
door opened. Schneider, still in his un- 
dershirt, came out to the head of the 
porch steps and peered to his left. 
"Linn?" he said. Then the corner of 
his eyes must have seen my light, for 
he started to turn to me. He never 
completed that turn. 

The shot was louder than any can- 
non I had ever heard. It was the silence 
that had preceeded it and the unex- 
pected quality of the sound. I felt 
myself jump, and for a moment I 
thought I was hit. I didn't feel any- 
thing, but I had seen a ground crew 
sergeant have his arm blown off by a 
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37 mm. cannon without feeling it until 
later. 

The gun sounded again, not as loud 
this time because the startling effect 
was gone. I dropped flat on the field- 
stone. Nip strafers had conditioned 
my reflexes. Or, maybe I'd been hit. 
I wriggled. Nothing hurt. 

The silence was back. I raised my 
head. Schneider was no longer on the 
porch. And I saw movement out from 
the left corner of the house — a mo- 
mentary glimpse of something I knew 
was human only because it was tall and 
erect. Something like a long rod ex- 
tended out from it and then merged 
with the shadow it made. A rifle. 

I leaped up and ran forward, reck- 
less with that mixture of fear and anger 
which makes heroes of men under fire. 
I saw Schneider then. Under the 
bright porch light he was a motionless 
splotch at the head of the steps. My 
throat uttered an animal cry that had 
no words in it. I veered toward the 
corner of the house. 

The shape was gone in the darkness. 
I heard the familiar swish of brush 
when somebody crashes through it. The 
batteries of my flashlight were weak; 
the spray spread out a few feet and 
petered off. I ran, sweeping the feeble 
beam in an arc. I reached the brush 
and went through it. Then the light 
touched trees — big stuff, elms and oaks. 
The woods, I knew, ran down the side 
of the slope to the edge of Old Mill 
Road. There was no sound but the 
clamor of katydids. 

Abruptly everything washed out of 
me but fear. I doused the light and in 
the darkness stumbled back to the 
house. When I reached the fringe of 
light flowing out from the porch and two 
side windows, I looked over my shoul- 
der. There was no point to the gesture ; 
only a black curtain lay behind me. I 
ducked low and raced around to the 



porch and up the steps. 
Emil Schneider had not moved. He 
_ would never move. There was a hole 
in his turned-up cheek. 

I had seen a lot of dead men, but this 
was like Lily being dead— intensely 
personal, as if dea,th were reaching out 
from the flesh it had conquered and 
touching me. Blood rushed to my head 
as I bent over him. I yanked myself 
erect, but my head continued to whirl. 
I grabbed at one of the posts at the 
head of the steps and heard myself 
whimper. 

"Don't let it get youl " I said aloud. 
"Keep your head!" 

TT WENT away, a little. I didn't 

need the post. I pushed myself 
away from it, and I saw a light coming 
up the walk. 

Panic hit me. I glanced in frenzy 
and then scooted into the house. 

"What the hell, Alec!" a voice called. 

Running feet slapped the flagstone. 
I hesitated in the hall and went back to 
the door on my toes and looked through 
the small rectangular door window. 

Kerry Nugent had reached the foot 
of the porch steps. He stared at the 
thing on the porch and then came up 
slowly. "God!" he said, and raised his 
head. He couldn't have missed seeing 
me go into the house. "Alec," he said 
softly. 

He hadn't a rifle in his hand and 
there was nowhere in his summer uni- 
form where he could hide one. I came 
out. Across the dead man we looked 
at each other. 

Kerry had no words. The silence 
between us was beyond endurance. I 
said: "Funny you're always right be- 
hind me when somebody is murdered. 

"Another one!" he said. 

"What are you doing here?" I de- 
manded. 

Kerry came all the way on the porch 
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and carefully skirted the body and 
stood beside me. "You acted queer," 
he said. "About that five thousand 
bucks. When Ursula collected all the 
cash there was, it was plain she'd 
changed her mind and was going to give 
you the money. What did you want it 
for?" 

"Schneider saw who murdered Lily. 
He was going to sell me the name." 

Kerry gave me a quick, sidelong look. 
"The way you've been acting, we 
thought you might be planning to run 
away. There was no need; you'd been 
acquitted. Or maybe you'd do some- 
thing else with the money that — 
that—" 

"Say it. That a mental case like 
me might do. I had to be protected 
from myself — the way you'd all done it 
last time." 

Kerry didn't bother to argue that. 
He said: "We decided that I park down 
the road and follow you if you came 
out." 

"Miriam again?" 

"Miriam and George Winkler and I. 
We talked it over outside the house just 
before I left. So I trailed your car and 
saw you turn up Schneider's driveway." 

T LOOKED down toward the parking 

circle in front of the shed garage. 
It was too dark to see my car. "You 
didn't follow me all the way," I said. 
"I didn't hear your car. You knew this 
was a deadend driveway, so you parked 
on Ivy Lane and walked the rest of the 
way. You came to spy on me." 

His square jaw jutted.^ "Sure I did. 
Why not? If you're going to go around 
killing " 

"Damn it!" I screamed. "I didn't! 
Now you're condemning me without 
even hearing my side of it." 

"All right, I'm listening." 

I put a cigarette between my lips, but 
my shaking hands wouldn't let me give 



myself a light. Kerry snapped on his 
lighter and held it for me. His hand 
was as nerveless as a rock. Between 
puffs I told him. 

He listened with stolid patience. 
When I finished, he went to the dead 
man and knelt beside him. "One slug 
entered his side, below the left armpit. 
The other entered his cheek and went 
all the way through. I don't know how 
he managed to scream before he died." 

"Scream?" 

"I heard two shots while I was com- 
ing down the driveway and then a 
scream." 

' I screamed when I started to chase 
the murderer. It gushed out of me by 
itself." 

Kerry straightened up and stared at 
me. "There were only two shots, Alec?" 

"Those were enough to kill him." 

"But they're both in Schneider." 
Kerry looked down the path and then 
turned to the left side of the house. 
"Why would anybody risk shooting 
Schneider just as you were coming up 
the path? And why didn't he shoot 
you when you were chasing him? You 
were in the light of the porch for at 
least a few seconds and you said you 
chased him with your flash on. Why 
didn't he take a shot at you then?" 

There was an answer. There had to 
be, but I couldn't straighten one out in 
my head. There was a sick, throbbing 
tiredness in back of my skull which 
wouldn't let me think. "How should 
I know why he acted like that?" My 
voice was high, strident. "I've got some 
question of my own. How the hell do 
you happen to show up every time 
somebody is murdered?" 

"I told you." 

"And I don't like it." 

He turned his head listening. It was 
only the sound of a distant car, proba- 
bly on Old Mill Road. 

Kerry said sharply, "Let's get out 
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of here ! " and put his hard hand on my 
arm. 

That was something I could agree 
with. Side by side we went down the 
walk and down the wooden steps. He 
held onto my arm. Like a policeman 
with his prisoner, I thought. 

When we reached my car, I said: 
"Are you going to take me to the police 
in person or are you going to call them 
on the phone?" 

"Don't be a dope. I'll help you go 
wherever you want." 

Savagely I wrenched open the car 
door. "I'm going home and I can get 
there without help." 

He was walking back to his car 
parked on Ivy Lane when I passed him 
on the driveway. He stepped into high 
grass to let my car go by. Halfway 
home I saw his headlights behind me. 
His car remained glutd to my taillight 
the rest of the way home. 

CHAPTER XIII 
Flight 

A/flRIAM and Ursula came out on 
the porch when they heard our 
cars. I remained seated behind the 
wheel without will to move. Kerry got 
out of his car and walked stiff-legged to 
my window, like a traffic cop about to 
hand out a ticket. He opened the door. 
"Come on," he said. 

I nodded sluggishly and cut the igni- 
tion and lights. Kerry helped me out 
as if I were sick. When my feet were 
on the ground, I shook him off and 
strode ahead. He caught up to me and 
walked at my side up the porch steps. 

"What is it?" Ursula asked tightly. 

"Emil Schneider was shot dead," 
Kerry said. 

Miriam made a thin moaning sound 
and crossed her arms over her breasts. 
Ursula stared with her mouth open 



rather foolishly. 

"That was a delicately objective 
statement of fact, Kerry," I said, and 
leaned against the house and laughed 
in a way that hurt my throat. 

Ursula moved to my side. "Alec, for 
heaven's sake!" 

My laughter crumpled into ragged 
bits which I coughed away. I said sav- 
agely: "'Emil Schneider was shot 
dead.' Not: 'Somebody unknown shot 
Schneider.' Not even: 'Alec put a 
couple of slugs in him.' That's assumed. 
Somebody is murdered in West Amber, 
and who else would do it?" 

"Did you?" Ursula whispered. 

"Why bother asking?" I said. "You 
knew the answer right away." 

I pushed myself a.way from the wall 
and went into the house, slamming the 
door behind me. The handset phone 
was on the table in the hall. I picked 
it up. 

The door flew open. Kerry came in 
fast. He wrapped his fingers around 
my right wrist and pushed the handset 
away from my mouth. "What do you 
think you're going to do?" he de- 
manded. 

"Call the police. I've nothing to 
hide." 

"What's the rush?" he said. 

I shoved my free hand against his 
chest and strove to pull the mouth- 
piece up to my mouth. He was too 
strong. I twisted my body to him and 
jabbed my knee up. He grunted hol- 
lowly. His fingers loosened, but only 
slightly. 

Abruptly the fight went out of me, 
though Kerry was the one who was 
hurt. The handset fell to the floor. 
Kerry released my wrist and crouched 
and put both hands down where my 
knee had struck him. His face wa» 
very white. 

"Are you hurt bad?" I asked him 
contritely. 
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"Not much." He became aware of 
Ursula and Miriam in the hall and 
raised his hands up to the pit of his 
stomach. 

The phone was cackling on the floor. 
Ursula scooped it up, said, "Never 
mind, operator," and hung up. Then 
she looked at me. "My God, Alec!" 
she said. 

A/TIRIAM stood in the open doorway. 

That pathetic sickness in her 
eyes was harder to take than horror 
would have been. I turned and went 
as far as the stairs and dropped down 
on the second one. I ran sweaty 
palms over my face. 

"What do you want from me?" I 
said, and my voice; was sobbing. "Are 
you trying to protect me the way you 
did the last time so everybody will be- 
lieve I'm a murderer? I never harmed 
anybody in my life except indirectly in 
war." 

Kerry straightened up. Beads of 
perspiration stood out on his forehead, 
but he was taking the pain like the 
tight-lipped he-man he was. "I think," 
he said slowly, "that we ought to call 
George Winkler at once." 

"Damn it, no lawyers!" I said. 
"They can burn me in the electric chair, 
but no lawyer is going to give me the 
works this time. I didn't kill Schneider. 
Why would I? I needed him alive to 
buy a name from him. The name of 
the person who killed Lily." 

Miriam moved forward from the 
doorway. She sat down beside me on 
the stairs and took my^hot hand be- 
tween her cold palms. "Alec, what 
happened?" 

I bowed my head and creased my 
brow as if in that way I could push the 
sluggishness out of my brain. 

"I don't know what happened," I 
said. "I tried to think while driving 
home, but straight thoughts refuse to 



come. I must be too shocked, too 
tired. The things I saw and know are 
wrong, the way Lily's murder was 
wrong. It's like a mathematical equa- 
tion which always gives the wrong an- 
swer no matter which way you work it. 
Always the same answer, with my name 
standing for X, and I'm the only one 
who knows that it can't be right. But 
what's wrong about it I can't tell." 

I doubt if any of them followed me, 
but they listened patiently. 

I looked up. "Here is what is true 
and definite. Schneider saw who mur- 
dered Lily. He visited her that night 
after he spoke to her on the phone. 
When he got there he saw somebody 
sneak out the back door, and he found 
Lily with the knife in her heart. He 
beat it to save his own neck and kept 
quiet about what he had seen. I doped 
out that that's what must have hap- 
pend. He admitted to me that he had 
seen the murderer's face and would 
let me have the name for five thousand 
dollars." 

Ursula said: "Why didn't you tell 
me?" 

"Would you have let me have the 
money if I had? Would you have be- 
lieved my story when you were con- 
vinced that the murderer's name was 
my own? And if you did believe me, 
what would I be buying? Schneider 
refused to go to the district attorney 
with me. He might be the murderer 
himself or he might pull a name out 
of the air. It looked like a gold brick." 

J^ERRY was leaning against the 
wall, still in pain and not showing 
much of it. "That part sounds as bad 
as the rest," he said. "Not to me; I 
just don't know. I'm thinking what 
the police will think. Five thousand 
bucks for a name you couldn't know 
was the right one and with which you 
couldn't do anything if you had it." 
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"Of course it was a gamble. A 
lead, maybe, a straw to clutch at — no 
k more. A sucker's buy, but not for me 
and not for the murderer." 

Miriam's hands lightened over mine. 
"Don't you see that Alec had to do it?" 
she told the others earnestly. "It 
means so much to him." 

"Thanks, Miriam." I gave her a 
weak smile. "It was worth the money 
to me. I know now I would have re- 
ceived value from Schneider. He 
wasn't the murderer, because the mur- 
derer murdered him. And he had the 
right name. That's why he was shot. 
There's a lot I can't get straight in my 
head, but this much I can. Schneider 
needed money desperately. He'd lost 
his job at the bank; his wife was di- 
vorcing him; she owned the house; he 
was broke. If he'd sunk so low that 
he would take that kind of money from 
me, why not capitalize on what he'd 
seen by blackmailing the murderer? 
But's that's a dangerous business. A 
person who had murdered once will 
murder again to protect himself. 
Schneider was scared. He'd have been 
sure of collecting that five thousand 
dollars from me if he'd hung around 
town till the bank opened Monday 
morning, but nothing could stop him 
from taking the first train out tomor- 
row morning. Nothing but a couple 
of bullets." 

"And he was shot down before your 
eyes," Kerry said. 

I took my hand from between Mir- 
iam's palms and set fire to a cigarette. 
I did not look at anybody. 

"He was shot while you were with 
him?" Ursula asked thinly. 

"It was about fifty feet away, on the 
walk to his house. He put on the 
porch light and looked to his left and 
said my name. Probably he heard 
somebody. He was expecting me. I 
chased the killer, but the night's black 
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and all I glimpsed was a shadow at 
the edge of the window light. It could 
have been either a man or woman." I 
dragged at my cigarette. "It doesn't 
make sense in several ways. Kerry 
knows why and the rest of you are fig- 
uring it out. There's only one answer, 
but it's the wjrong one. I'm the only 
one who knows it's wrong because I'm 
the only one who knows I didn't kill 
him." 

Miriam reached for my hand. I 
wouldn't let her take it. I stood up. 

"I had no right to come back here," 
I said. "If the police aren't called, all 
you will be in this with me. Kerry, 
let me use the phone." 

He left the support of the wall and 
hooked his thumbs in his belt. You 
couldn't tell by his face whether he 
was still in pain. "We four are the 
only ones who know you were at 
Schneider's house tonight," he said. 

Ursula pounced on that. "Of course! 
There's no hurry. It's late and we're 
tired. Suppose we all get a good night's 
sleep and then we'll see." 

T NODDED slowly. I'd be helpless 
in jail, cut off from any opportunity 
to prove my innocence. Once in the 
hands of the police, I'd be bully and 
badgered by them and by my own law- 
yers too. I'd gone through it once; it 
wasn't anything to be faced again. I 
needed time to rest and to think in free 
air. 

"Suits me," I said and turned. Mir- 
iam shifted on the step to give me 
room to pass her. I remembered some- 
thing. "Did you and George send 
Kerry to follow me?" 

"They didn't send me," Kerry said 
angrily. "The three of us decided it." 

"Did you?" I asked Miriam. 

Her dark grave eyes studied me, 
not quite understanding. "Yes," she 
said. 
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I went up the stairs. Somebody 
came behind me. Kerry entered my 
room a moment after I did. I sat down 
on the bed and looked at him. "What 
now?" I asked. 

"Nothing but sleep," he said. "Let 
me help you with your shoes." 

I told him I wasn't an invalid and 
undressed myself. He got my pajamas 
out of the drawer and pulled down the 
bed covers. The close pal, the fellow 
officer, putting a drunken or ill or men- 
tally deranged comrade to bed. I 
crawled in and said: "Aren't you go- 
ing to kiss me good-night?" 

He grinned. "That's the way I like 
to hear you talk." 

"How's the groin?" I asked. 

"Nasty for a minute or two. It's 
all right now." 

"It was a dirty trick." 

"Forget it." ^ 

He went to the door and put a finger 
on the light-button and turned. He 
loqked at the wall, at my rifle hanging 
there. 

I said: "Anyway, you know I didn't 
kill him with that." 

He put out the light and closed the 
door behind him. 

I lay in darkness and listened to him 
go down the stairs. There were low 
voices in the hall. After a while the 
voices went into the living room which 
was directly below my room. I got 
out of bed and put my ear against the 
floor, but distinct words didn't come 
through. Without patting on a light, 
I groped my way to my shirt on a chair 
and fumbled out cigarettes and 
matches. I sat on the edge of the bed 
smoking, listening for Kerry's car to 
depart. It didn't. 

J WAS on my fourth cigarette when I 
heard a car in the driveway. It was 
arriving, not leaving. I went to the 
window. George Winkler slammed the 



car door and ran up the porch steps. 
He was too big and clumsy to run. 
This was important. This was murder. 

I tossed my cigarette out of the win- 
dow and crossed the room in darkness 
and went out to the head of the stairs. 
All four were in the living room, keep- 
ing their voices low in order not to wake 
me. They thought they had me safe- 
ly and snugly out of the way while they 
consulted a friend and lawyer about 
me. They didn't need me there to hear 
any more of my side. They'd heard 
enough, and it was like the last time, 
an outrage to common sense. But I 
was a brother, a foster-cousin, a pal, 
so they had to do what they could for 
me. 

I started down the stairs, my bare 
feet coming down hard, but making no 
sound. I was shaking worse than at 
any time I could remember. I gripped 
the bannister with both hands and 
clung. I mustn't give into it. Burst- 
ing in on them in this condition would 
not help me. 

"Are you sure nobody saw you or 
Alec?" George Winkler said in the liv- 
ing room. 

I could hear them from here. The 
arched, doorless living room entrance 
was only five feet from the foot of the 
stairs. I leaned over the bannister, 
listening. 

"It was after one-thirty," Kerry was 
saying, "and dark as the inside of a 
pocket. There wasn't a light in any 
house, and if anybody saw either of 
us they saw only a car pass or a shape 
walking behind a flashlight. Unless 
they happened to be looking at 
Schneider's porch, but the house can't 
be seen from the road or from any 
nearby house. It's on a ledge at the end 
of .five hundred feet of driveway and a 
couple of hundred feet past that." 

"But the shots," George said. 

"Two loud noises," Kerry said. 
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"Maybe a truck backfiring on Old Mill 
Road, for what anybody who heard 
them knew. I wasn't sure they were 
shots when I heard them, even though 
I was half-expecting something to hap- 
pen. Besides, nobody came to the house 
or called out or showed a light. The 
body mightn't be found for a week if 
we keep our mouths shut." 

I heard restless feet pace the floor. 
Then George said: "My God, do you 
folks realize what you're doing? We're 
accomplices after the fact. In the eyes 
of the law we're as guilty as Alec, Kerry 
especially. He saw Alec and the mur- 
dered man and didn't report it." 

"I'll do more than that for Alec," 
Kerry said. 

"There's nothing to point to Alec," 
Ursula said. "All we have to do is 
say nothing." 

George snorted. "Do you think the 
police are dummies? As soon as they 
find Schneider with two bullets in him 
they'll pile on Alec. He murdered his 
wife because she was unfaithful to him. 
He was acquitted by the jury not be- 
cause there was any doubt of his guilt, 
but because of extenuating circum- 
stances. Then a couple of days after 
he's released the man with whom she 
had betrayed him in particular is found 
murdered. It's a pattern you can't get 
away from: his wife and her chief lover 
murdered. You don't know how thor- 
oughly the police work. They'll find 
out about the poker game tonight. 
They'll learn that Alec was desperate 
for five thousand dollars in cash and 
that he got a good part of it. They'll 
establishd the time of death as not 
long afterward. They'll conclude that 
Alec coldly planned the murder and 
needed getaway money." 

"No!" Miriam cried. "I can't let 
you say that about Alec. He didn't 
murder either of them." 

"How do you know?" George de- 



manded. 
"He said so." 

(~^EORGE delivered himself of an- 
other snort. "It's your privilege 
to believe that. He almost had me be- 
lieving that he was innocent of Lily's 
murder, bu* now with Schneider shot 

"Alec didn't try to run away," Ur- 
sula said. "He came home and wanted 
to call the police." 

"Because Kerry saw him," George 
said. "The fight went out of him; he 
was ready to give up. You can never 
tell what anybody so emotionally un- 
stable will do." 

"Hold it," Kerry said. "You've got 
the arguments on your side, but — " 

"My side!" George said. "I'm giv- 
ing the police's side. I'll do all I can 
for him, but I can't see where it will 
be enough." 

"We know you will," Kerry said. 
"That's why we phoned you to come 
right over. But Alec said he an idea 
Schneider was blackmailing somebody 
and the blackmailer killed him." 

"And vou believed him?" George 
said. 

There was a brief silence. Then Ur- 
sula said: "If the fight went out of 
Alec, why didn't he confess?" 

"How do I know?" George said. 
"You people are groping for anything 
at all to help you believe him. So am 
I. But look at the terrific coincidences. 
This afternoon Alec and I discussed 
laws of chance. He tried to show me 
mathematically that walking into Lily's 
bungalow a few minutes after she was 
murdered and under circumstances 
that pointed directly to him as the mur- 
derer wasn't such a great coincidence 
after all. I might concede that, though 
with reservations. But when it hap- 
pens a second time — when Alec walks 
up to Schneider's house at the precise 
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moment when somebody is aiming a 
gun at Schneider, a man Alec has rea- 
son to hate, that becomes incredible." 

He paused. I could hear feet nerv- 
ously prowling the floor — George's 
feet, proably— and I heard nothing 
else. They hadn't any answer for him. 
Neither had I. 

"You can't get around coincidences 
like that," George went on. "Not one 
coincidence, and certainly not two. 
And look at the rest of it. The gun- 
man hears and sees Alec's car pull up 
and sees Alec come up to the house be- 
hind a flashlight. Does the gunman 
postpone the shooting? Does he run to 
cover? Does he take a shot at Alec 
first to protect himself? Not this gun- 
man. He blandly goes ahead and kills 
Schneider as if he had all the world to 
himself. Then he runs. Alec, who's 
supposed to have sense, chases him un- 
armed and with his flashlight on. Does 
the gunman turn around and shoot 
Alec who's a clear target and perhaps 
has recognized him? Not this gunman. 
He's every bit as thoughtless for his 
own safety as Alec is. And then Alec 
loses him and hurries back to the porch 
in time for Kerry to find him standing 
over the body." 

"The gun," Miriam said. "Why 
didn't Alec have a gun when Kerry 
saw him?" 

; "That's right," Kerry agreed. "His 
rifle is up in his room. I saw it when 
I went up there with him." 

"How do you know a rifle killed 
Schneider?" 

"J HEARD the shots," K^erry said. 

"I can tell the difference between a 
rifle and a small gun. A rifle booms, a 
a hand gun barks. And I'd say the rifle 
was bigger than Alec's .22." 

"That doesn't get us anywhere," 
George said. "He wouldn't use his 
own gun, especially not if he had 



planned this in advance. This is hunt- 
ing country. Practically every house 
has a rifle of some sort. He could have 
stolen one or maybe driven to Trevan 
or somewhere this afternoon and 
bought one. Then, after shooting 
Schneider, he tossed it away in the 
brush. That's another problem we have 
to face. It's probably near there with 
his fingerprints all over it." 

"Probably!" Miriam exclaimed in 
outrage. 

"Miriam, you'll wake Alec," Ursula 
warned her. 

"I don't care. Why shouldn't he 
be down here to defend himself? You're 
fools— you especially, George. You're 
supposed to be a lawyer. Can't you 
get it into your head that if Alec had 
deliberately set out to murder some- 
body he would never concoct such ridi- 
culous stories? He's so clear-headed, so 
intelligent. He'd have a perfectly logi- 
cal story to tell. The fact that what 
he told us doesn't seem to make sense 
proves that he's innocent." 

Leaning over the bannister in my pa- 
jamas, I smiled to the wall. Smart 
girl, Miriam. She'd got to the heart 
of it. 

"I'd agree," George said so softly 
that I had difficulty hearing his words, 
"if these weren't crimes of passion 
which would make any man lose his 
head. I'd even agree if he were nor- 
mal. We know he isn't. Look at the 
way he's acted since he was acquitted. 
Brooding, beating his brains out, speak- 
ing of nothing but Lily's death. Isn't 
it obvious that it was jealousy of 
Schneider that was gnawing at him?" 

I swung from the bannister to go 
down to them. I forced myself to sit 
down and clasped my knees hard. My 
heart ticked off the long seconds of 
quiet in the living room. Even 
George's pacing had ceased. 
Miriam spoke, and her voice was low 
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now and broken. "I don't believe it. 
I can't." 

"How are you going to get around 
facts and incredible coincidences?" 
George said. "But say we're convinced 
he's innocent— what do we do? I see on- 
ly two alternatives, and neither of them 
is pleasant. We can sit tight and see 
what develops. Plenty will. The police 
will question Alec. Will he deny that he 
was near Schneider's house tonight? 
Not in his state of mind. He'll confess 
or more likely he'll doggedly stick to 
the story he told you, the way he did 
to his equally absurd story of Lily's 
murder. We four will be in hot water 
for having held out on the police. I'll 
be lucky to get away with being dis- 
barred. The other alternative is to 
call the police now. In either event, 
Alec will stand trial." 

"What will his chances be?" Kerry 
asked. 

"Bad," George said. "A clever law- 
yer like Magee can beat one murder, 
but two will have him licked. Alec's 
been acquitted for Lily's murder, so 
that can't be brought into the trial, but 
the D.A. will find ways to link it up. Be- 
sides, it will be impossible to get a jury 
that isn't aware that Alec had murdered 
his wife and that the man for whose 
murder he was being tried had been her 
lover. Frankly, I think the only thing 
we can hope for is to have him found 
insane and sent to a mental institu- 
tion." 

Ursula said briskly: "You over- 
looked a third alternative. Alec can 
go to South America." 

T STOOD up and descended three 
steps and stopped. The staircase 
wobbled; the ceiling was coming down 
on me. My throat was raw with a 
scream that I would not let past my 
lips. 

"Do you realize what you suggest?" 



George said. "He's murdered two peo- 
ple. I'm not saying he's to blame. 
Let's say the war twisted something in 
his brain. Murder has become a habit 
to express his emotions." 

That couldn't be Ursula's voice I 
heard, but it was. The deepness had 
gone out oX it. She whimpered: "My 
God, George, you're wrong!" 

"Maybe I am," George said. "I'd 
do anything for you, Ursula, but I 
can't take this chance. I'm going home 
now. Do whatever you think best and 
I promise to keep my mouth shut. 
I'm sorry, but that's as far as I can 
go." 

I raced up the stairs, running away, 
but in my pajamas I could go only as 
far as my room. When I had the door 
closed between me and them, I stood 
against it, breathing hard. 

George's car left, but Kerry didn't. 
Under the floor I hear their voices still 
muttering. They were deciding my 
fate, sheltering me and protecting me, 
in their love offering me what was 
worse than jail or a mental institution 
or the electric chair, to be an eternal 
fugitive in a foreign land. 

I put on the light and smoked a ci- 
garette down to my fingers. There was 
a fourth alternative which had oc- 
curred to none of them. I put on my 
gray tweed suit and stuffed the $2,235 
in cash I had won at poker into a poc- 
ket. My two windows opened out on 
the flat porch roof. I climbed out and 
slid down the post and landed among 
the hollyhocks. 

An open living room window was al- 
most within reach. I heard Kerry say 
miserably: "I'm willing to bet we can't 
make him go away, but it's worth a 
try. I can't see anything else." 

A woman was sobbing. I looked 
through the window. Miriam sat on the 
couch with a handkerchief to her face 
and her shoulders shaking. Ursula 
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wept also, but on her feet and silently. 
I had never thought that I would see 
Ursula weep. 
I walked into the darkness. 

CHAPTER XIV 

Shadows and Specters 

A MANGO struck the Roof and 
woke me. I lay listening for it to 
start rolling. For a long time now I 
had resented that huge mango tree 
above the barracks, as if its bombard- 
ment of the roof at night were the ulti- 
mate indignity of the conspiracy to de- 
prive us of sleep. 'What with jackals 
howling and rats running through the 
thatched roof and sometimes snakes 
slithering on the beams and the eternal 
bugs and the outrageous wet summer 
heat, there was enough to keep you 
awake without a mango going through 
its routine of dropping to the roof with 
a bang, rolling down the incline with 
agonizing slowness, and then the dull 
plop when it finally hit the ground. 

The routine paused unendurably 
after the first stage. My breath 
waited for the mango to start rolling. 
Light lay against my eyelids. It was 
day, and outside some of the men were 
calling to each other in shrill, oddly im- 
mature voices, and nearby an engine 
was warming. But what about the 
mango? It should have rolled to hell 
and back by now. 

My arm flung out over the edge of 
the cot, and there was no mosquito net 
to impede it. I pried my eyes open 
and saw a fiat plaster ceiling and came 
fully awake. 

This wasn't India. Mosquito nets 
were not considered essential on West 
Eighty-second Street in New York 
City. Under my window a car motor 
sputtered and coughed and suddenly 
caught and roared. The shrill voices 



of boys playing on the sidewalk moved 
off. Again I heard the thump over- 
head. A second shoe, probably, drop- 
ped by a night-shift worker going to 
bed. 

I dug my watch out from under the 
crumpled pillow and saw that it was 
past noon. Nine hours of sleep, but I 
felt unrested. The process of getting 
out of bed and dressing seemed com- 
plicated and unnecessary. This was 
Friday, the beginning of my fourth day 
in New York, and seven million peo- 
ple remained between myself and Don 
Yard. I had got no closer to him, and 
perhaps during this time the police 
had got closer to me. 

They were after me. That was defi- 
nite now. There had been a single 
paragraph deep inside yesterday's 
World-Telegram. It had taken until 
Thursday for the news to reach New 
York, or more likely for the police to 
be ready to name names. All that those 
few lines had said was that Alexander 
Linn, former Air Force lieutenant, 
who last week had been tried and ac- 
quitted for the murder of his wife, was 
being sought in connection with the 
murder of Emil Schneider in West 
Amber. 

So the police were looking for me and 
I was looking for a gambler named 
Don Yard and a woman named Bertha 
Kaleman and a man named Walter 
something. A merry-go-round on which 
the horses we sat on moved up and 
down and not at all forward. So far. # 

J CLIMBED out of bed and shed 
my pajamas on the way to the 
shower. This was a deluxe apartment, 
with a private bathroom and a tiny al- 
cove containing a midget refrigerator, 
a chipped porcelain sink and a two- 
burner gas range. I could afford it. 
I'd reached New York with better than 
two thousand dollars in cash, and in 
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two sessions at downtown public poker 
clubs I'd increased it by two hundred 
dollars. 

The shower was stinging cold. I 
came out of the bathroom dripping 
and opened the package of shirts and 
socks and underwear I'd bought last 
night. Enough to keep me supplied for 
a considerable stay. If the police 
would let me. If I didn't happen to 
run into anybody who knew me. 

When I was dresssed, I stuck a cig- 
arette between my lips and went down- 
stairs a lot more jauntily than I felt. 
Mrs. Egan, the oversized landlady, 
was poring over the mail on the long 
mahogany table in the hall. She glanced 
sideways at me descending the stairs 
and returned her attention to the let- 
ers. "Are you expecing mail, Mr. Ber- 
kowitz?" she asked. 

Nobody was behind me or in the 
hall. I kept coming down. Mrs. Egan 
gave me a sharp look. "Doesn't any- 
body write you, Mr. Berkowitz?" 

She meant me. I was Berkowitz— 
Jeffery Berkowitz. I'd had a score 
of names since Sunday morning and 
I'd forgotten most of them. Tuesday 
I'd used another one to register at this 
rooming house; since then I hadn't 
seen Mrs. Egan or been anywhere in 
New York where it had been necessary 
to give a name or be called by one, so 
it had eased out of my consciousness. 
This was a name I must not forget. 
This one must stick. When people said 
Berkowitz or Jeffery or Jeff, I had to 
respond in a split-second, the way I 
did to Linn or Alexander or Alec. Only 
I mustn't respond at all to the names 
I'd had since birth. They were no 
longer mine. They were dangerous. 

I clamped a grin on my face. "I 
sent my folks this address only a couple 
of days ago, and they're all the way 
out in Utah." 

Mrs. Egan's vast bosom heaved. 



"The way this war separates families! 
I haven't heard from my boy Peter in 
three weeks. I think I asked you when 
you first came. Didn't you run across 
my Peter? He's in the Pacific some- 
where — a sergeant in the Air Force. In 
the ground crew. Peter Egan. He's 
only twenty,Jbut he looks — " 

"No, ma'am," I slipped in. "I was 
an Army private in the CBI theatre." 

"Isn't that in the Pacific? My Peter 
is somewhere — " 

"No, ma'am. CBI means China- 
Burma-India. That's thousands of 
miles from where your son would be. 
And I was in the infantry while he's 
in the Air Force." I moved past her. 

"Mr. Berkowitz," she said, "you told 
me you were looking for a job. Mr. 
Marcus in 3-C works in a radar place 
in Long Island City. He says they're 
looking for men to train and pay good 
wages while they learn," 

My hand turned the knob without 
opening the door. "I'm seeing a man 
in an advertising agency today. That's 
the line I'd like to get into." I pulled 
the door toward me. 

"I hope you get It," Mrs. Egan called 
after me. 

"Thanks." 

TT HAD turned cool in the first week 
of September. A pleasant breeze 
swirled from Central Park. It was a 
nice street, brownstone rooming houses 
on this side, swank apartment build- 
ings on the other, and even the boys 
playing box-ball a few doors away were 
somewhat subdued about it, for boys. 
I started down the stoop and came 
to an abrupt halt and twisted halfway 
around. Almost I fled back into the 
house. A patrolman was coming down 
the street, peering at the numbers of 
the brownstone houses he passed. 

He was coming for me. Somehow 
they had traced me. 
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I placed unsteady hands behind my 
back and stood poised between free- 
dom and doom, my eyes only capable 
of motion as they shifted in their 
sockets to follow the inexorable ap- 
proach of the cop. Somewhere along 
the line I'd made a mistake. Some- 
where along that cautious, round- 
about journey I had taken between 
three A.M. Sunday and 10 A.M. Tues- 
day the widely scattered links had come 
together. 

From West Amber I had walked un- 
til daylight. The driver of a twelve- 
wheel trailer gave me a lift. He was 
burning up the road to make Buffalo 
by evening. I was bound there myself, 
but I left him at Trevan and took a lift 
southwest with a man in a Tennessee 
coupe. That day I took twenty-three 
short-hop lifts in all, weaving toward 
kochester. Five miles outside the 
city I spent the night in a tourist cabin. 
Next day, Monday, six lifts brought me 
to Buffalo by noon. I hung around 
Buffalo until evening and took a sleeper 
to New York. Some: time during the 
night the train passed through West 
Amber. In those two days I had not 
used the same name twice. 

The cop was on the sidewalk direct- 
ly below me. He looked up at me and 
then went on toward Columbus Ave- 
nue, still studying house numbers for 
whatever reason he had for doing it. 

My insides fell back into place. 
Soundless laughter quivered in my 
throat. The links remained scattered. 
I had time, but time was all I had. 

I walked to Central Park West and 
turned south. Today was^Friday and 
the Hale County Weekly Star came 
out on Wednesday. It would have 
reached New York by now, if any 
copies for sale reached New York. 
There were newsstands on Times 
Square where I might get it. 

"Shine 'em up, mister?" 



He was a bright-looking black boy 
of ten or twelve. I leaned against a 
building bounding Columbus Circle 
and put a foot on his box. 

TF I were a cop and had a notion that 
Alec Linn had come to New York 
City, would it occur to me to have news- 
stands which sold out-of-town papers 
watched on the chance that Alec Linn 
would want to buy his local paper. 
The metropolitan papers had carried 
nothing about the murder except for 
those very few lines in the World-Tele- 
gram, but the Star would be full of it. 
Where else could Alec Linn, if he were 
in New York, get the information? 

The polishing cloth gave a final flip 
to the toe of my second shoe. I handed 
the boy a quarter and waved the 
change aside. "How'd you like to 
earn a dollar" I asked. 

The bright black eyes regarded me 
cautiously. "Doing what?" 

"Do you know where there's a news- 
stand which sells out-of-town papers?" 

"Huh?" 

"Newspapers from other cities." 

His gaze was openly suspicious. 
"Buy a paper for you for a buck, mis- 
ter?" 

"Look," I said patiently. "I'm sure 
you know where Times Square is." 

"You bet. Forty-second Street." 

I wrote on a slip of paper: "An out- 
of-town newsstand — the Hale County 
Star." Then I said: "Show this paper 
to somebody on Times Square. Maybe 
the first few people won't know, but 
keep showing it till somebody tells you 
to go to a certain newsstand. If he 
has the newspaper, he'll sell it to you." 
I indicated a restaurant two doors 
away. "I'll be in there waiting for 
you." 

He kept his doubting eyes fixed on 
me. "Suppose you ain't there when I get 
back? I'll be out the price of the paper 
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and the carfare." 

"You'll get ahead in life," I told him. 
"I'll give you a dollar now and a dollar 
when you come back." 

He snatched the dollar from my hand 
and scurried to the subway kiosk. 

I'd eaten in that restaurant twice 
before. The plump waitress gave me 
a dimpled nod. I carried an Old Fash- 
ioned from the bar to the table and 
waited for my order and the return 
of the shoeshine boy. The afternoon 
was ahead of me and the night and 
days and nights after that. Yesterday 
and the day before I had tried to get 
to Don Yard through the only thing 
we had in common besides the fact that 
we had both been married to Lily, and 
that was poker. I'd played at two dif- 
ferent poker clubs and had tried to 
make conversation about gamblers 
and slip Don Yard's name in. No 
soap. At the first club only a couple 
of men had heard of him. He wasn't, 
it appeared, a terrific big shot. At the 
second club, a swankier place, I'd been 
cut short twice by the house dealer be- 
cause I'd held up the game with my 
talking. 

I'd got a response from only one man 
— a tight-smiling, tight-playing man 
named Locust. "I was present last 
year when Yard dropped thirty grand 
on the cut of a card," Locust had said. 
"Of course that doesn't compare with 
what Arnold Rothstein used to bet on a 
card or win or lose in one night, but 
Yard will never be a Rothstein." 

"Do you know Yard well?" I asked. 

Locust had shrugged delicately and 
had turned to the dealer who was 
growling at us. And later Locust had 
slipped away before I'd had a chance 
to speak to him in private. 

TV/TY SOUP arrived. I picked up the 
spoon and put it down. There 
was a phone booth at the rear of the 



restaurant and a pile of directories on 
a shelf. Tuesday I had looked up Don 
or Donald or D. Yard in the Man- 
hattan book and had drawn a blank. 
But Manhattan wasn't all of New 
York. Most of the population lived in 
Brooklyn or the Bronx or Queens or 
Staten Island . Why not a gambler? 

I went t» the booth and looked in 
the other city directories. More blanks. 
He might live in the suburbs or at a 
hotel or have an unlisted number. I 
returned to my soup. 

And if I found his number, what 
would I do about it? I could hardly 
ring him up on the phone or call on him 
in person and say: Mr. Yard, I am 
Alec Linn. You have no doubt heard 
of me in connection with a recent un- 
pleasantness up at West Amber con- 
cerning Lily, and news may already 
have reached you of an even more re- 
cent unpleasantness concerning one of 
her lovers. We should get together. 
We have a great deal in common. We 
are the two men who made legitimate 
love to Lily. I need your help. Pos- 
sibly you or Bertha Kalenan or a man 
named Walter or somebody else in your 
circle is involved in the murders of 
Lily and Schneider. If so, I'd like to 
know, please. And if not, do you or 
any of the others have knowledge or 
information which will help me find the 
murderer? I will greatly appreciate 
any cooperation you can give me in 
this matter. 

And Don Yard would throw me out 
or turn me over to the police or kill 
me because to him I was the murderer 
myself, in person, of the woman he had 
loved. 

So there I was, a fugitive in a res- 
taurant in Columbus Circle, with the 
police of the nation looking for me to 
burn me in an electric chair or shut 
me away in a nuthouse, and no weap- 
ons to fight back with except what I 
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had inside my head. Well, had I had 
more in India when we'd completed a 
tough bombing run and gas was run- 
ning low and ten men were depending 
on my knowledge of navigation to take 
them home? Even that last time, when 
we'd got lost for a while and then 
had to step out on a cloud, I'd brought 
them to where we could reach ground 
with the loss of only one man and a 
couple of others banged up. Ezra 
Bilkin was killed, one out of eleven, 
when we might all have gone that way. 
I'd kicked myself around long enough. 
I'd done a good job bringing them back 
at all. I'd got a medal for it, hadn't 
I? They don't hand out medals for 
mistakes or failures unless you're a 
lot higher up in the ladder than a first 
lieutenant. 

I'd done it once. I'd brought ten 
out of eleven men home against ter- 
riffic odds. I could bring myself home 
now. 

T, WAS up to my coffee and the shoe- 
shine boy hadn't returned. It 
shouldn't have taken him more than 
five minutes to get down to Times 
Square, ten to locate the newsstand and 
buy the paper, five minutes to return. 
Call it thirty minutes in all, and he 
was already gone forty-five. 

Maybe they didn't: have the Star and 
he decided to keep the dollar. May- 
be- 
Panic hit me in the pit of the 
stomach. It twisted me in the chair, 
toward the door. So I was smart! I 
was a brainy guy who'd sent a strange 
kid instead of going myself. But if 
the police were watching newsstands 
which sold out-of-town papers, they'd 
check on everybody who bought the 
Star. They'd compel the kid to take 
them to me. 

I beckoned to the waitress for the 
check. She was busy at another 



table. She displayed her dimples for 
me, but she did not come over. 

And then he was coming in, holding 
the shoeshine box in one hand and the 
paper under his other arm. He wasn't 
followed in. But they might be out- 
side, waiting for him to point me out to 
them. 

He saw me at once. "Here you are, 
mister," he said and spread the paper 
out in front of me on the table. 

I almost jumped out of my skin. 
My face looked up at me from the 
paper. It was a two-column photo 
beside one of Emil Schneider. I was in 
uniform, wearing a careless smile and 
an overseas cap at a ragish angle. 
To my knowledge the same photo had 
appeared three times in the Star — be- 
for I'd been sent overseas, after I'd 
been indicted for the murder of Lily, 
and now. 

"That it?" the boy asked anxiously. 

"Sure," I said. "Fine." I folded 
the newspaper over my photo and 
fumbled my wallet out. 

The boy's bright black eyes were 
glued to the wallet. He hadn't con- 
nected me up with the photo. I had 
been hundreds of years younger when 
it was taken and I had been in uni- 
form and the Star's halftones were 
always blurred. 

"Boy!" he said. "Five bucks!" 

I'd taken out a five by mistake. I 
shoved it into his hand. "I just came 
into a lot of money," I explained 
weakly. "You're a fine, intelligent 
boy and I want you to share a little 
of it." 

"Gee, thanks, mister!" he said 
ecstatically and raced out of the 
restaurant. , 

As soon as he was gone, I regretted 
having let him keep the five. Six dol- 
lars was too much for a nickel news- 
paper. He would talk about it and re- 
member the name of the paper. I got 
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out of there as quickly as I could. 

J WALKED downtown on Ninth 
Avenue where there was less 
chance of meeting anybody who knew 
me. When I reached the middle fifties 
I stopped beside a cigar store and read 
the paper. 

George Winkler had called the turn. 
In fact, the police had even more than 
he had anticipated. 

At dawn Monday morning Emil 
Schneider had been found on his porch 
by the milkman who made deliveries 
every other day. Saturday afternoon 
Schneider had bought a railroad ticket 
to Chicago and had told the station 
agent that he planned to leave the fol- 
lowing morning. Evidently it had been 
a sudden decision, for he hadn't had a 
chance to tell the milkman to stop de- 
liveries and give him a bill. The medi- 
cal examiner had established the time 
of death as sometime Saturday night 
or Sunday morning. 

Two .257 caliber bullets fired from 
a medium power rifle had entered his 
body. 

There were witnesses — not to the 
murder itself, but they may as well 
have been as far as the district attorney 
was concerned. 

First, Sheriff Owen Dowie. On Sat- 
urday afternoon I had stopped to speak 
to him on Division Street and had asked 
questions about Schneider and had 
made certain statements which had im- 
pressed him as having been threats 
against Schneider. He had been suffi- 
ciently worried by my attitude to have 
warned me to keep away from the man 
who had been my wife's lover. 

And Mr. Rosenberg, about whom I 
had completely forgotten. At about 
eight-thirty Saturday evening I had 
stopped at his house and inquired the 
direction to Schneider's house. Mr. 
Rosenberg said that at the time he had 



1 thought it odd that I would want to call 
on my wife's lover, but had given me 
the information. He had seen my car 
turn up Schneider's driveway. 

Finally Oliver Spencer — reluctantly, 
as the reporters put it, but compelled 
by a sense of duty. The others at the 
game — evidently Masterson and Dietz 
hadn't been questioned — had tried to 
keep quiet about it, but when Mr. 
Spencer brought it out in the open, 
they were forced to string along. Mr. 
Spencer was the only one to insist that 
I had been frantic in my demand for 
five thousand dollars in cash. The 
others merely said that I'd asked for 
it, and that when I hadn't got it I'd 
joined the game and won it. 

What had I wanted the money for? 
Mr. Spencer didn't know. Miriam 
thought I had mentioned something 
about needing a rest. Ursula was more 
definite. She stated that when she 
had gone up to my room with the 
money I had told her that I couldn't 
face my fellow townsfolk and wanted 
to get away where nobody knew me. 
So early that morning I had left. She 
didn't know where. I hadn't told her. 
I'd been anxious to cut myself off from 
everybody who had heard of the mur- 
der and the trial. 

District Attorney Hackett didn't be- 
lieve her. He said so in bold type. 
He said that I had planned to murder 
Schneider, and knowing that I wouldn't 
be able to get away with this one, I 
had prepared getaway money in ad- 
vance. He said that I had been des- 
perate to get the money Saturday night 
becaue I had found out that Schneider 
was planning to slip out of my reach 
in the morning. He said that my flight 
was an admission of guilt. He said 
that Schneider was dead because a 
soft-hearted jury had permitted a glib 
New York lawyer to turn it aside from 
duty and let me to go free to kill again. 
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The police of three states were 
hunting for me. 

I rolled the newspaper up and car- 
ried it as far as the corner and dropped 
it into a waste can. 

CHAPTER XV 

The Gamblers 

TT WAS one of the better public clubs. 

It had carpeting instead of the usual 
battleship linoleum, and the voices of 
men were not boisterous in the air-con- 
ditioned atmosphere;. At one corner 
leather lounge chairs fanned out from a 
tiny bar. In another corner stood the 
cashier's cage. The rest consisted of 
cane-bottom chairs and five tables cov- 
ered with white cloths. There were no 
line sheets tacked on the wall, no pool 
tables in the rear, no blackjack for 
suckers. This was strictly poker for 
gentlemen. 

Only one table was working, a mod- 
erate-limit draw game. I watched it 
for a while, then went to the bar. 

Willoughby, the proprietor, came to 
my side to say hello. He was the only 
man there in formal clothes. His thin, 
unbending frame and frozen face would 
have made him a natural for a butler's 
job. "I see you are back, Mr. — " He 
let the pause hang delicately in the air. 

"Berkowitz," I said. "Jeffery Berko- 
witz." 

"Mr. Berkowitz, of course," he said, 
as if I had told him my name when I had 
played there yesterday. "It is early, 
but there will be plenty of action soon. 
You do not care for draw?" 

"I prefer table stakes stud." 

"Oh, yes, I remember. If you will 
make yourself comfortable for a little 
while—" 

"Do you expect Locust today?" I 
asked. 

"You are a friend of Mr. Locust?" 



"No, but I played with him yester- 
day. I'd like to come up against him 
again." 

"Mr. Locust is an excellent player. 
He may be here today. He comes sev- 
eral times a week." 

"Who is he?" I said. "I've heard 
his name before, but I can't place it." 

"Mr. Earl Locust is one of the auto- 
mobile Locusts. He is well-known in 
poker circles. Pardon me." He started 
to turn away. 

I said. "Does Don Yard ever come 
here to play?" 

Willoughby's thin body stood a trifle 
straighter as he turned back to me. 
"We do not permit professional gam- 
blers in this club, Mr. Berkowitz." 

"I'm glad to hear that," I said, try- 
ing to sound happy about it. "I suppose 
you can't be too careful in a place like 
this." 

"We protect our clientle, Mr. Berko- 
witz," he said and moved off to the 
cashier's cage. 

Presently a couple of more stud 
players arrived, and with two shills and 
the house dealer participating a table 
stakes game was started. It dragged. 
Everybody played only cinches. Few 
hands ran out to the last turn. 

I TURNED in my chair and saw Earl 
Locust speaking to Willoughby. 
They were cut out of the same pattern, 
those two, though you could tell at a 
glance that Willoughby was the butler 
and Locust the master. He wore a tan 
summer garbadine suit and a cocoa- 
brown garbadine hat and carried him- 
self with careless urbanity. He was 
perhaps in his forties. His pinched 
face was vigorously tanned, but his 
eyes were unhealthily tired and gray 
ran in narrow streaks through his thin- 
ning brown hair. 

Locust looked at me without expres- 
sion, then said something to Willoughby 
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and looked at me again. I sent him a 
nod and he received it with a lift of the 
corners of his mouth. He slapped Wil- 
loughby's shoulder lightly and came to 
the table. 

"How are you?" he asked me. 

"Fine," I said. "I was hoping you'd 
show up. I want revenge for some pots 
you took from me yesterday." 

He pulled up a chair and stacked his 
chips. "You didn't do so bad, Berko- 
witz." 

Yesterday I hadn't mentioned my 
name to anybody here. That meant 
that Willoughby had told it to him. 
They had been discussing me. 

The game stepped up. Outside 
players took the chairs of the shills and 
the dealer devoted himself wholly to 
dealing. Action became brisk. These 
lads were skillful technicians and 
shrewd psychologists, and Earl Locust 
was the best of them. Both he and I 
were winners. 

It was night when Locust cashed in 
his chips. A minute later I did the 
same. He left while I was assemblig 
the money into my wallet. I shoved 
wallet and loose money into a pocket 
and hurried across the room and down 
the short flight of stairs. The street 
was empty. 

"What's your hurry, Berkowitz?" 
Locust said. 

He was standing in shadow against 
the side of the doorway. 

"1— I— " I drew in breath. "I 
wasn't hurrying. The fact is that I've 
nowhere to go." 
"Then how about some coffee?" 
I tried not to show my eagerness. 
"Good idea. Do you know any place 
around here? I'm pretty much of a 
stranger." 

He flagged a taxi. We drove three 
blocks and got out. He cupped my el- 
bow in him palm, as if I were a woman 
or a child, and steered me into a cozy 



little place with private booths. He sat 
back and regarded me quizzically. 

"Tell me," he said conversationally, 
"when you tapped ito my open jacks 
and drove me out, did you hold any- 
thing in the hole?" 

"No." 

He uttered a restrained, pleased 
laugh. "At the time I could have sworn 
you held queens. That's a very nice 
game of poker you play." 

"Thanks." 

The coffee and sandwiches arrived. 
Thoughtfully he stired the sugar in his 
cup. "What are you after, Berkowitz?" 

"After?" I said. . 

"What's your interest in Don Yard?" 

I wrapped my palms around the 
warm cup. "I suppose Willoughby 
told you I'd asked him if Yard came to 
the club." 

"And that you questioned him about 
me. You're a stranger and you came to 
the club for the first time yesterday 
and you are an excellent player. Wil- 
loughby is afraid you might be a pro- 
fessional." 

"I'm not." 

Locust went on without a break. 
"And yesterday you asked me questions 
about Don Yard during the game. Per- 
sonally, I don't give a hang whether 
or not you're a professional. They play 
a more exciting game than amateurs. 
But I asked you what you're after." 

J DRANK my coffee and set fire to a 
cigarette and pulled an ashtray to- 
ward me and looked around to see if 
the waitress was bringing the second 
cup I'd ordered. I was, I hoped, a 
portrait of a man making up his mind. 
Locust waited patiently with his tired 
eyes fixed on my face. 

"I want to play poker with Don 
Yard," I said. 

"Why Yard in particular?" 

"Not Yard and not in particular. 
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For three years I've been in the infan- 
try, one of the few American troops 
fighting in Burma. Five days ago I 
came out of an Army separation center. 
My home is in Utah. My father has a 
string of filling stations all over the 
state. I'm the only child and the busi- 
ness is waiting for me and so is the girl 
I'm going to marry. But here I am in 
New York with no responsibilities as yet 
and plenty of money. My mother left me 
a pile of securities which is in the hands 
of a New York broker. I'm not saying 
I don't want to go home to Utah and 
Marge and the business. I do. But 
here's my chance for a fling, for doing 
for two weeks or a month what I'd 
rather do than almost anything else, 
and that's play poker. The real stuff, 
I mean. The kind I thought I could 
find in New York." 

Locust nodded. "Check. Some men 
take a drink or sports or drugs or wo- 
men. I'll pass up the best of any of 
that for top-notch poker. But where 
does Yard come in?" 

"I'm not sure. I've been going to 
poker clubs because I haven't been able 
to find anything else. Willoughby's is 
the best of them, but I object to the 
house rake-off. In -the long run it puts 
impossible odds against the player. Be- 
sides, you don't get the kind of action 
I'm after. I did very well tonight and 
ended up with only Ibree hundred dol- 
lars. I can find bigger games than that 
in my home town. That's where Don 
Yard comes in. We were discussing 
gamblers one night a.t a bull session in 
Calcutta, and Don Yard's name came 
up. Actually I don't know 3t thing about 
him except that where he is there's prob- 
ably a big game." 

"And so you think you will get a real 
play for your money with profession- 
als?" 

"That's it." 

Locust took a bite out of a ham 



sandwich and chewed it before he 
spoke. "Why are the lambs so eager 
for slaughter?" 

"I've considered that," I said, "but 
I think I can hold my own against any- 
body. As for crooked gamblers, card 
mechanics, I've been told that the real 
big-shot gamblers don't go in for that 
sort of thing. They depend on their 
skill and on percentages. That's true, 
isn't it?" 

TLTE CHEWED some more. "In es- 
sence, yes. And you're good enough 
from what I've seen of your playing. 
There will be a game at my house to- 
morrow night." 

"With Yard?" I blurted. 

He gave me that tired, level stare. 

"What I mean is big-timers like 
Yard," I added quickly. "The kind 
of men I'd like to have my fling 
against." 

"Yard will be there," Locust said. 
"It's a quiet, private game in my apart- 
ment." He studied what was left of his 
sandwich. "We're quite particular 
about who participates." 

"Oh." 

I didn't have to act out disappoint- 
ment. I felt it all the way down to my 

shoes. 

Abruptly Locust discarded talk of 
poker. He had been an officer in the 
last war; he had spent a year in India 
and had visited Utah. Subtly he was 
pumping me, checking up on the story 
I'd told him. It was a good thing I had 
chosen the CBI theater as the one in 
which Jeffery Berkowitz had fought in, 
for I knew China and India and Burma, 
and after our second year at college 
Kerry and I had spent the summer driv- 
ing tractors on the farm of a classmate 
in Utah. I passed Locust's exam with 
flying colors. 

We were finished eating before he re- 
turned to poker. "You strike me as a 
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decent sprt of chap. I can understand 
exactly how you feel. Poker's in my 
blood too. I can invite you to tomor- 
row's game. My recommendation will 
satisfy the other players." 

"Would you?" I said eagerly. 

"Those are fairly steep games." 

My face fell. "I hope to win, but I 
can't possibly afford to lose more than 
twenty thousand dollars." 

Locust laughed. "You've been lis- 
tening to wild tales. This is a friendly 
game. The stakes are only a thousand 
dollars each. We usually settle with 
checks, but I suggest that you, as a 
newcomer, bring cash." 

JLJE WAS already there when I ar- 
rived at Locust's apartment on 
Madison Avenue. At a glance I picked 
were in the oak-and-leather study 
him out of the four strange men who 
where the game was to be played. 

A squat, broad man, Schneider had 
told me. But Don Yard was not par- 
ticularly short. The effect was pro- 
duced by the disproportionate breadth 
of his shoulders which provided a 
proper base for a beefy neck. Under an 
unruly mop of dark hair his face was as 
wide and craggy as a clenched fist. He 
exuded physical power, like a bull. A 
wide and craggy as a clenched fist. He 
was a lot older than I, at least twice my 
age. 

His handshake was not hearty when 
Earl Locust introduced us. It was bone- 
crushing pressure applied and instantly 
relaxed. His incisive brown eyes, un- 
der shaggy, overhanging brows, slid 
quickly over me. 

"I've seen you before," he said. 

My breath caught. How could I 
know that he hadn't been among that 
blur of indistinguishable faces behind 
me during the trial? 

"I've been in New York only six days 
since my childhood," I told him. 



"I guess lots of guys look alike," he 
muttered and lost interest in me. 

Locust cupped my elbow and led me 
to the three other men. They accepted 
me without comment and almost no 
conversation. We sat down at the table 
and bought chips from Locust who, as 
the host, was banker. The others 
bought on The cuff, but I conspicu- 
ously paid my thousand dollar stack 
in cash. 

The game was table stakes draw. I 
had heard that on rare occasions it was 
played, but I never before participated 
in one. It was murder. My thousand 
dollars melted away. 

I didn't know whether the three other 
players were professionals like Yard or 
wealthy amateurs like Locust, but I 
was sure there wasn't anything crooked. 
Cards couldn't be marked in any way I 
couldn't spot and I had taught myself 
to recognize and duplicate all the tricks 
of card mechanics. Nothing like that 
was being pulled here. The cards didn't 
fall right for me or I was being out- 
played. These players weren't Ursula 
or Oliver Spencer or Art Masterson. 
This was the big league. 

I was halfway through my second 
stack of chips when a man and a woman 
came in. Yard greeted the woman as 
"Baby" and the other men called her 
Bertha. The man with her they called 
Walt. He pulled up a chair to the right 
of me and bought chips. 

This was my lucky night, if not at 
cards. Here were all three of them. 
The first stage of my search was ended. 

Walter was the man who had been 
at the roadhouse with Helen Spencer 
and Don Yard and Lily and again at 
the bungalow when Yard hit Oliver 
Spencer. A long face that was like a 
blank wall, Helen had described him. 
That was adequate Add a chin like a 
spade to it and dull little eyes which 
showed as much emotion as a dead 
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man's. He didn't have to change his 
face for poker. 

gERTHA KALEMAN had hair of 
flame. It was too good to be nat- 
ural. She reminded me of Lily because 
of that same brittle polish and that way 
of wearing a dress so that you were 
aware of every movement of her body. 
She had plenty of body. She was big- 
ger than Lily had been, taller and 
fuller. But Lily had been beautiful 
where Bertha Kaleman only stepped 
up your blood pressure. 

She was sitting next to Don Yard, 
looking at his cards. Her eyes lifted 
and caught me appraising her. Her red 
mouth threw me a sensuous smile. 
"Don't I know you?" she said. 

Not, "Do I know you?" meaning I 
don't know you and please introduce 
yourself. "Don't I know you?"— as 
if mine was a face seen and lost among 
many other faces. Could she have been 
at the trial with Yard? No, Helen, who 
had met them both, would have recog- 
nized them and told me. I was fright- 
ening myself with shadows formed of 
words. 

"I'd never have forgotten you if we'd 
met," I said. 

Locust mumbled a belated introduc- 
tion. 

"Berkowitz," she said, leaning her 
arms on the table. "I bet your friends 
call you Berky." 

"Anything you call me is music," I 
said. 

"Look, the boy is gallant," she said. 

"Shut up and let's play," Don Yard 
growled. * 

On the next deal I caught a flush on 
a draw and tapped into Walter who 
was holding three eights. A player 
named Judson turned up a straight, 
and I made myself a nice pot. 

But it was the last I won for a long 
time. My stack was sinking danger- 




ously low and I had only a few hun- 
dred dollars left in my pocket. I 
played as tightly as I could, but that 
wouldn't do it. There was too little 
money between myself and disaster. 

Because if I dropped all my money 
here I was through. I could support 
myself by getting a job, any job, but 
I had no more taste for being a fugi- 
tive indefinitely than for burning in 
the chair or rotting in jail or going mad 
in a madhouse. I had to have money 
to remain in contact with Don Yard 
and Bertha and Walter. There was no 
way I could do it except through poker. 
I was in now. I was one of them. I'd 
be invited to other games in which 
Yard played. But not if I was broke. 
Not if I had a job where I would not 
make enough in a month to participate 
in a single one of these pots. 

There was one way to get a stake. 
The ethics of it I could take in stride. 
These men were gamblers or rich and 
could afford to contribute to my at- 
tempt to regain my life. But it was 
highly dangerous. It wouldn't be an 
exhibition before friends to show how 
clever I was with cards. These men 
knew all the tricks. You had to be 
better than good to fool them. Better 
than perfect. 

^JpHE deck was three deals away from 
me. I sweated those deals out, 
throwing my hand in as soon as I 
glanced at it. Walter, on my right, 
brought out a new deck for his deal. 
I had two high pairs, but I went out, 
and raked in the discards and washed 
them. There was some hot action be- 
tween a man named Silver and Yard 
and Locust, so that nobody paid at- 
tention to me shuffling and reshuffling 
the discards. 

Yard won. I scooped up the remain- 
ing deck and shuffled some more. 

"Come on, deal," Judson said. "Do 
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you want to wash the spots off them?" 

I placed the deck before Locust on 
my left. He cut it only in two, as he 
generally did. I'd banked on that. I 
dealt the way I always did, rapidly. 
Yard said: "What's the rush?" 
I stopped. A vein pounded in my 
temple. "What's that?" I asked. 

"Take it easy," Yard said. "We 
like the cards dealt slow." 

I forced a grin to the surface. "Oh, 
sure," I said and continued to flick 
the cards out. 

I sank back a little when the round 
was dealt. I didn't have to look at my 
cards. There were three queens. I 
knew that a man named Smollens was 
holding three aces and Silver two high 
pair. The other hand had fallen any 
way they had come up. 

Locust must have bought some- 
thing good. He opened strong. Smol- 
lens was enthusiastic about his three 
aces and raised. Silver tagged along 
with his two pairs. Yard looked at his 
cards and then across the table at me 
and folded. So did Judson and Walter. 
I shoved in my stack. The three who 
were in saw me. 

On the draw I dealt the cards 
straight except to myself. I gave myself 
a full house. None of the others helped. 
The pot was mine. 

As I leaned forward to pull in the 
chips, my eyes tilted up to Yard's 
craggy face. He was watching me 
flatly, without expression. My heart 
skipped a couple of beats. He said 
nothing. There was talk between Smol- 
lens and Silver about how neither of 
them had been able to fill all night. 
Locust was gathering up the cards. 
The game continued. I had my stake. 

The gods of chance are not con- 
cerned with morals. From that deal 
on I won. At four o'clock in the morn- 
ing I walked out with eleven thou- 
sand dollars in cash and checks. 



CHAPTER XVI 
Don Yard 

^^7" ALTER was waiting for me on 
Madison' Avenue. He said tone- 
lessly: "Around the corner." 

Both hands were thrust deep into the 
pockets of his jacket. He had a gun 
in one of those hands or he would have 
been more polite. I looked up the 
street and then down the street. At 
that hour it was quiet enough to hear 
myself breathe. 

"What's around the corner?" I said. 

"Don. He wants to see you." 

We walked side by side to the end of 
the block and turned right. A snappy 
sedan stood twenty feet down from the 
corner. Bertha Kaleman sat behind 
the wheel. She said pleasantly: 
"Hello, Berky." 

The back door on the curb side 
opened. "Get in, kid," Don Yard said 
out of the back seat darkness. 

I sat beside him Walter followed 
me, climbing over Yard's feet and 
mine, and sat at my left. Bertha had 
the front seat to herself, probably the 
first time in her life she was left sitting 
alone when there were men around. 
She drove west to Sixth Avenue, then 
south, then west again. Nobody said 
anything. I wondered why I wasn't 
more scared. A week ago I would have 
tightened up and started to sweat and 
shake. Now I was chiefly curious. 

Between Tenth and Eleventh 
Avenues Bertha stopped the car. 

"Let's have the dough, kid," Don 
Yard said crisply. 

They were shadows on either side of 
me, their thighs pressing against mine. 
Past Bertha's left shoulder I saw the 
brightness of the Hudson River speed- 
way. They could find better spots to 
kill a man. 

"So it's a holdup?" I said. 
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"You're too smart for your pants," 
Yard said. "You used the Haymarket 
Shuffle to give yourself that queen- 
high full." 

I laughed. The effect sounded all 
right to me. Just about enough deri- 
sion. "Why didn't you expose me dur- 
ing the game?" 

"I had no dough in the pot. There's 
more in it for me this way." 

"You're crazy," I said. "That was 
an honestly dealt hand. Why didn't 
any of the others notice anything 
wrong?" 

Bertha twisted around, putting her 
knees up on the seat and facing us. 
"Walt, did you notice the deal was 
phoney?" 

"I wasn't watching." 

"I was," Bertha said. "I didn't see 
him hold any fingers at the bottom of 
the deck. 

"He's smart," Yard said. "Damn 
smart. Quick as lightning. But I'm 
smarter. I was brought up on the Hay- 
market Shuffle and I know when cards 
drop at the same time from the top and 
bottom of the deck, even if he doped 
out a new grip. Locust only cut the 
deck once, which made it snap for a 
good mechanic to stack them. And 
look how the cards fell, just right for 
him." He turned his shadowed face 
to me. "You're lucky I'm taking only 
the dough and leaving your health." 

TT WAS my lucky night, all right. 

Whether I gave up the money or 
didn't, my contact with Don Yard 
and Walter and Bertha was over almost 
before it started. Oh, I Tgas smart as 
hell. 

Walter said indifferently: "Take a 
look at this, kid." The overhead 
light flashed on and off. There was a re- 
volver on his knee. 

"You win," I said. I dug the roll of 
bills and checks out of my hip pocket. 



"But two thousand dollars of that was 
money I started with. You saw me buy 
two stacks. You can have the rest." 

"I'll take it all," Yard said. He took 
it all. 

"There are checks made out to my 
name." 

"Don't let that worry you." Yard 
pushed the door open. "Scram, mug. 
If I ever see you around again, you'll 
be a mighty sick crook." 

I rose in a crouch to step over his 
feet. Bertha reached a hand over the 
back of the seat and put it on my arm. 
"Wait," she said. "Don, you're a 
dope." 

"That so?" Yard said indifferently. 

"Sit down, Berky," she ordered me. 

I squeezed myself back between 
the two men. A match flared. Yard 
brought it up to his cigar. By its light 
I saw the money in his lap. 

"You're throwing away a gold mine," 
Bertha said. "Those men tonight 
weren't babes in the woods. How 
come none of them spotted a phoney 
deal. Walt's eagle eyes didn't. You 
said it yourself, Don — he pulled cards 
from the top and bottom at the same 
time like greased lightning. Could you 
do it as well?" 

Yard grunted. The tiny glow at the 
end of his cigar made his face look like 
the side of a mountain seen at dusk. 

"I bet you watched him pretty close 
after you spotted that trick deal," she 
went on. 

"What do you think?" 

"Did you catch him at any other?" 

"There weren't any more." A note 
of interest slipped into Yard's voice. "I 
think I get it, baby." 

She tossed her hair which had turned 
black in the dimness of the car. "It's 
about time. Berky was the big winner 
tonight and most of his pots came when 
he wasn't dealing. He's got to be 
mighty good to win from you sharks. 
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And just look at him. Did you ever 
see anybody nicer-looking? I mean 
clean and young, like he doesn't know 
what day of the week it is. If he can 
take you like he did tonight, what do 
you think he can do to suckers? And 
you want to throw it away for a few 
crummy grand." 

"She's got something there," Walter 
said. "The kid's born sucker-bait." 

They were settling it all between 
themselves. I might have been part of 
the upholstery for all my opinion 
counted. That was all right with me. 

Yard gave me a faceful of cigar 
smoke. "I thought I'd seen you 
around. Who 'are you, kid?" 

Locust must have explained to Yard 
and the other players who I was when 
he had told them he had invited me. 
I repeated the story. 

When I finished, Yard said: "Let's 
see your discharge papers." 

That was the basic weakness of my 
new identity. I told him that I'd 
mailed them to my father in Utah. 

"Like hell you did," Yard said. 
"You carry those on you all the time. 
What are you hiding, kid?" 

T WAS silent, waiting for one of them 
to suggest it. Bertha did. She 
had enough brains for herself and the 
two men. "Dishonorable discharge," 
she said. "He was kicked out of the 
Army." 

I dropped my head. "I tore them 
up," I said wearily. "They weren't 
the kind I'd want to show. It was the 
same thing as happened tonight. I'd 
been winning a lot in barracks games 
and the Army rang in an expert on 
mechanics. He spotted me and I was 
sent home. I haven't a rich father and 
no securities in my name. All I had 
left was twenty-five hundred bucks aft- 
er blowing the rest away between India 
and here. I don't know anything but 



cards and I tried to get in on the big- 
time, with guys like you. I was hitting 
the bottom of my stake and got scared 
I'd be cleaned out, so I pulled that one 
fancy deal." I spread my hands. 
"There it is." 

They liked that story. It made us 
kindred souls. They could understand 
a lad like th9t and know how to work 
with him. An honest man would have 
been hazardous. 

Yard removed his cigar from his 
mouth. "See me tomorrow. Maybe 
I can use you." 

I tapped the roll on his lap. "What 
about my dough?" 

"Yours?" He chuckled dryly. 
Then he decided that that wasn't the 
right tactic if he was to use me. "I'll 
take care of it till tomorrow. Make it 
at two." He told me a number and a 
street in Greenwich Village. "Now beat 
it." 

I climbed out over his feet. He fol- 
lowed me out and got in the front seat 
with Bertha. She raised a red-tipped 
hand to me and drove off. 

^HE house was on the far side of 
Ninth Avenue. It was a hundred- 
year-old tenement which had been torn 
up inside and rebuilt and the shell had 
been covered with a veneer of gray 
brick. Don Yard occupied the street 
floor. He had an entrance all to him- 
self under the side of the stoop. 

I wondered why a, man who won and 
lost thousands in one night would live 
in a dump. When I was inside, I 
saw an apartment which would have 
looked good on top of Park Avenue. 
The rooms were immense. The walls 
were hand-troweled light-green plaster. 
The living room rug was a pomegranate- 
red Persian with a grayish-green bor- 
der. The furniture was subdued 
modern. Heavy drapes fortified by 
Venetian blinds barred the vulgar eyes 
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of passersby from the street-level win- 
dows. It was a sunny afternoon, but 
soft, indirect lights were on. Twilight 
gloom would always prevail in these 
rooms, which wouldn't matter to people 
who did most of their sleeping in day- 
light. 

It was five minutes after two when 
Walter answered my ring. Bertha wore 
a black chiffon negligee which obviously 
was all between us and her lush flesh. 
Her long flame hair was a shawl over 
her shoulders. She gave me a hand to 
shake and a smile to absorb. 

Yard sat in a semi-circle of Sunday 
papers scattered around his armchair. 
Powder-blue pajamas were covered by 
a red silk robe which hung open in 
front. His jowls were dark with stubble. 
He threw me a curt nod and dropped 
his eyes back to the sports section. 

I advanced to the edge of the papers 
at his feet. "Before I hear your propo- 
sition," I said, "I want my money 
back." 

' "You stole it," he muttered without 
looking up from the paper. 

"Only a small part of it and not from 
you or Walter," I said. "You two were 
out of that hand. The rest I won fair 
and square." 

Walter was at my side. I hadn't 
heard him move over the rug. His 
hands were deep in his jacket pockets. 
"Should I throw him out, Don?" he 
asked lazily. ! 

"We'll see." Yard dropped the 
paper to the floor and put his 
head against the back of the chair. 
"You had a good night's sleep and now 
you're feeling your oat*: Is that it, 
kid?" 

"I've had time to think it over, if 
that's what you mean. I'm willing to 
work with you, but first I want my 
money." 

Bertha undulated around me and sat 
on the arm of Yard's chair. One of her 



nicely rounded thighs showed. She 
didn't cover it. "The boy has spirit," 
she said. 

"Yeah?" Negligently Yard pulled 
the negligee over the exposed thigh, 
then looked up at me through half- 
closed lids. 

"So you heard about me in India?" 

"From a former newspaper reporter 
during a bull session. I don't remem- 
ber his name." 

"What did you hear?" 

"That you were one of the top 
gamblers in New York. Something like 
that. It was indefinite." 

"It was so indefinite that you came 
to New York looking for me," he said. 
"You went around asking about me." 

"I suppose Locust told you." 

"Yeah." 

r JpHIS was my opening. I said: "As 
a matter of fact, I'd forgotten 
about you until a couple of days ago. 
I picked up a paper in the subway. 
There was one of those full-page 
feature spreads about a murder. An 
Air Force navigator had been tried 
for the murder of a woman named 
Daisy — I think that was her name — 
and it said in the paper that you'd 
once been married to her." 

When I stopped speaking, I felt a 
vacuum of silence. Bertha glanced at 
Yard and then away. Yard's eyes had 
opened all the way in a stare that 
smoldered. 

"Lily," Walter said softly at my 
side. 

"That's it, Lily," I said. "I knew 
it was a flower." 

Yard's eyes closed. "What was the 
name of the paper? I didn't see any- 
thing about me in any paper." 

"It wasn't a New York paper," I 
said. "New Jersey or maybe Con- 
necticut. I forget. Then somebody 
else was murdered, the lover of " I 
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stopped out of apparent delicacy for 
her former husband s feeling. 

"Go on," Yard urged me quietly. 
"What else did the paper say?" 

"The police are looking for the navi- 
gator. He'd been found innocent of 
Lily's murder, but " 

Yard sat erect. "He wasn't inno- 
cent. He was acquitted, that's all. 
How'd they get my name into it? It 
wasn't brought in at her trial." 

My bluff hand was being called. But 
it was unlikely that he would take 
the trouble to check up on every paper 
in New York and Connecticut and New 
Jersey to see if I'd lied. He would not 
think that there was any reason for me 
to lie. 

"I guess you're something of a public 
character," I said. "Everything about 
you comes out sooner or later. But 
I was telling you how I came across your 
name a second time. What made me 
read that story was a picture of your 
former wife, Lily. She was something 
to look at. She had all the pin-up 
girls I ever saw beaten hollow." A storm 
was gathering in his craggy face. I 
stirred it up. "I suppose a man like 
you," who's got a swell girl like Bertha, 
wouldn't care if another man took Lily 
away from you. But I know if I had a 
girl like her — " 

His beefy neck was as red as Bertha's 
hair. He leaped to his feet. I started 
to duck to avoid the blow I thought I 
saw coming, but he only dropped his 
powerful right hand on my shoulder and 
squeezed. Then he shoved me aside 
and strode out of the room. 

He still loved Lily. Even now that 
she was dead, Bertha was only a sub- 
stitute for her. 

Bertha slipped off the arm of the 
chair. Her head was dipped so that I 
could not clearly see her face. She 
went to a cigar stand and took a ciga- 
rette out of a hammered silver box and 
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set fire to it with a tahle lighter. 

I turned to Walter who stood regard- 
ing me with his dull little eyes. "What 
did I say?" I asked. 

"Too damn much." 

"You mean what I said about his 
former wife who was murdered? I 
get it. He still cares for her." 

"You talk to6 damn much," Walter 
said. 

J STARTED toward Bertha whose 
back was to me. Don Yard re- 
turned before I reached her. His color 
was high and his eyes bright. That must 
have been a pretty stiff drink he had 
gone for. 

He said briskly: "Keep out of my 
personal life, kid, and we'll get along. 
Here is the deal. I stake you and you 
get ten percent of the winnings." 

"Twenty-five percent," I said. 

Bertha emitted a low giggle. "Berky 
is all right, Don. You don't scare ' 
him." 

He sent her an annoyed scowl and 
for a moment I was afraid she had 
queered it for me. But he shrugged 
and said: "Fifteen percent. We'll see 
how you do on that. There's a game 
tonight at the Hotel Tannor. Room 
783. Be there at nine." 

"What kind of game?" 

"Whatever kind of poker they ask for 
and whatever stakes they set. Those 
heels will play high. They all have 
plenty of dough in their pants and ask- 
ing for somebody to take it away. I 
won't be there because I'm too well 
known. If anybody asks you, tell them 
the first story you told us, about being a 
returned soldier with rich folks in 
Utah and so much dough you don't 
know what to do with it. Walt will be 
playing and handling the kitty. It's 
okay to know him, but only because he 
steered you up to the game. You're 
a sucker like the others." 
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"A house man for a floating game," 
I said. "That suits me. What happens 
when I lose?" 

"You don't get your fifteen percent. 
Lose too much and it won't pay me to do 
business with you. Win a lot and I'll 
raise your percentage." One corner 
of Yard's mouth lifted. "The idea, kid, 
is not to lose." 

He left it at that. I had been afraid 
that he wanted me solely for my ability 
as a mechanic. That would have put me 
on the spot; one rigged deal had been 
enough to last me For the rest of my 
life. Yard was not a crook. He was a 
business man who made investments 
with the odds in his; favor. He didn't 
care how I won as long as I won and he 
made his eighty-five percent of the 
profits. He was right up there with 
the captains of high finance. 

"Then it's set," I said, "except that 
you haven't yet returned the money you 
took from me last night." 

Yard went out of the room and re- 
turned with a roll. It wasn't my roll; 
there weren't any checks in it. "Our 
agreement started as of last night," he 
said. "You get your two grand back 
and fifteen percent of the rest. Any 
more arguments?" 

I had none. He handed me thirty- 
three hundred and some odd dollars and 
Walter conducted me to the street door. 

JpOUR of the five strangers in the 
hotel room were visitors to New 
York who yearned for a fling at big- 
city poker. They were top-notch play- 
ers in their home towns, but not quite 
adequate for a floating game organ- 
ized by professionals. Some won and 
some lost, but both Walter and I won. 
Honestly. I ended up with three thou- 
sand dollars ahead. Walter with seven 
hundred dollars, not counting the kitty 
for playing host. A fair night's work. 
I waited for Walter a couple of 



blocks away. He picked me up in a ; 
taxi and we rode downtown to settle 
accounts with the boss. Between the 
Seventies and Fourteenth Street, not 
a word passed between us. He wasn't 
a lad who worked his face except when 
essential. Even when sitting, his hands 
remained in his pockets, as if to hide 
them or warm them or hold onto some- 
thing out of sight. 

"Why did Don get sore at me when / 
I mentioned his former wife?" I said 
suddenly. 

"He wasn't sore at you." The words 
came out of the corner of the long, wide j 
mouth; the face remained turned to the 
side window. 

"Then what was he sore about?" 

"Keep your trap shut about Lily." 

"Don strikes me being a pretty hard 
guy," I persisted. 

"Yeah." 

"Then why did he let another man 
take her away from him? Why didn't 
he go after her if he cared so much 
for her?" 

His face swivelled to me. "Let it 
lay, kid." 

"I only asked—" 

"Let it lay." 

The taxi pulled up at the gray-brick 
house. No light showed through the 
Venetian blinds. Walter pressed the j 
bell-button once. When there was no 
answer, he fished out a keyring. 

"Do you live with Don? I asked. 

"I've got a place up in the Bronx, 
but I bunk here sometimes." 

A dim bulb glowed in the long hall. 
At the end of it was a back door lead- 
ing out into a yard — the privilege of 
living on street-level. He waved to the 
living room on my left. "Wait in there. - 
I'll wake him up." 

. I found the wall-switch and clicked 
it. A pre-dawn hush seeped into the 
house from the street. I crossed the 
room and took a cigarette from the 
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hammered silver box. There was a 
bleached oak desk against the far wall. 
I had perhaps a minute to search it. 
What for? It was only in stories that 
there would be a letter from Lily say- 
ing: "If you don't send me ten grand 
at once I'll tell the police all I know, 
so you better pay up." Or: "My hus- 
band is coming home any day now, 
probably this weekend, so don't come 
sucking around me any more. You're 
too jealous for a girl to live with. Alec 
is a hick and a dope, but he's nice and 
maybe I'll like it with him. If you 
don't let me alone, I'll tell him when he 
gets back." 

All right — fantastic. So were any 
other ideas I had which would work 
Don Yard into my equation. Here I 
was marking time with great vigor and 
getting nowhere in a hurry. 

r T , HE cry wasn't loud. Not the first 
one. The second was shriller, more 
urgent. 

I started toward the hall door and 
then reversed myself. The door in the 
back wall of the living room led di- 
rectly into the other rooms. I went 
through it and found myself in dark- 
ness except for light shining through a 
door at the other end. The lighted 
room was a small study, and to the left 
of it was the master bedroom. 

Bertha Kaleman had both hands 
against Walter's chest and was trying 
to push herself away from him. His 
arms were about her waist and his 
spade-chin was frantically nuzzling her 
bare shoulder. 

"Cut it out!" I said. 

Walter released her. His long face 
was very pale. His eyes had something 
in them now — glittering, feverish lights. 

"Beat it!" he panted. 

Agitatedly Bertha pulled up the 
shoulderstrap of her yellow nightgown. 
She had just gotten out of bed, but the 



layer of paint was smooth and precise 
on her face. The toenails of her bare 
feet were scarlet. "Never mind, 
Berky," she said jerkily. "Don will 
kill him when he comes home." 

Walter thrust his hands into his poc- 
kets. He was trembling and I wasn't. 
That was good to know. 

"Beat it!" tie said again. 

I watched his hands. If he had a 
gun in either of those pockets, what 
would I do? This was absurd, unneces- 
sary. I hadn't come to New York to 
be killed to protect what honor the 
mistress of a gambler had. But here I 
was, stuck with the situation. I waited. 

Bertha said hoarsely: "If you touch 
Berky, I'll tell Don. I swear I will." 

"Yeah?" The blankness had whip- 
ped back into his face. His dead eyes 
looked at her and then at me. He went 
out through the other door, the one lead- 
ing into the hall. I listened to him en- 
ter the living room. 

"You were swell, Berky," Bertha 
said. "He's been waiting for a chance 
at me for a long time. That guy gives 
me the willies." 

There wasn't much to that yellow 
nightgown of hers. Little purple forget- 
me-nots were scattered over it, and at 
the edge of the very low bodice was 
embroidered: "Forget Me Not." Cute 
as hell. I could have thought of a more 
apt slogan. 

She looked down at herself and 
brought her palms up over her breasts. 
"Why, I'm practically naked," she said 
with a girlish giggle. 

"Don't mind me," I said. 

She took one hand from herself to 
pat my cheek. "You're sweet, Berky." ' 
The she ducked into the bedroom. 

J RETURNED to the living room. 

Walter had placed a bottle and 
glasses on the white coffee table. "How 
about a snorter?" he asked almost ami- 
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ably. 

I shook my head. 

He poured a short one and then said 
angrily: "What the hell can you expect 
when I meet her walking out of her 
room in only that yellow stuff? She's 
always like that. She drives a guy nuts. 
You don't have to make anything of 
it." 

"Why should IP Was Lily like that 
too? Was that why she and Don — " 

The blank stare he gave me cut me 
off. "Why do you keep bringing up 
Lily?" 

I laughed, probably too lightly. "I 
guess that newspaper account I read 
about her murder made me curious." 

"Well, don't be." He sat down at 
the coffee table and pulled a pocket 
chess set out of his inside breast pocket. 
"Do you play, kid? There's no telling 
when Don will get back." 

I bit off the automatic reply that rose 
to my lips. Alec Linn was a chess 
player. "Never could get into it," I 
said. "Poker is my only game." 

He set up a simple problem. It gave 
him trouble. After a while he looked 
up. "The way you ask about Lily, 
sometimes I think maybe you're a cop." 

"Why would you be afraid of a 
cop?" 

The empty stare lay flatly on me. 
"You're too dumb to be a cop. Except 
you're smart in poker and you play 
that too good for a cop." And he moved 
the rook to KBS instead of to KB6, 
which would have been proper. 

Don Yard arrived with the dawn. He 
was counting out my fifteen percent 
when Bertha came in. She was wear- 
ing the black negligee over the yellow 
nightgown. Her flame hair hung down 
to her waist. She looked very good. 
What was it about unhandsome heels 
like Don Yard that could get women 
like Lily and Bertha? 

Then I noticed Walter crouching 



over the chess set. He might merely 
have been studying the problem, but 
there was tension in the arc of his 
shoulders and his jutting jaw was 
ridged. He was afraid of Yard and 
afraid of what Bertha could do to him 
through Yard. 

She ignored him. She went over to 
Yard and pecked his cheek. "How'd 
Berky make out tonight?" 

Yard patted her hip. "Not bad. 
Three grand." 

"I told you he would. Don't be long, 
Don. Good-night, Berky." She undu- 
lated out of the room. 

Walter's body loosened. He sat 
back. That was that. I took my cut 
of the winnings and went home. 

CHAPTER XVII 

Pursuit of an Equation 

r Jf , HAT' week there were three more 
floating games in hotel rooms. I 
did very well in one and fair in the 
two others. But I got nowhere at all in 
the real purpose behind my playing. I 
saw Don Yard only at the pay-offs and 
then briefly. Tackling Walter, I had 
learned, was a waste of breath, if not 
hazardous. Bertha Kaleman seemed 
to be my best bet, but I couldn't get 
her off by herself. Twice I phoned 
the unlisted number to ask her out to 
lunch. The first time there was no an- 
swer. The second time I hung up as 
soon as I heard Yard's voice over the 
wire. 

On a Tuesday, two weeks after I hit 
New York, I accepted Earl Locust's in- 
vitation to take part in one of the mur- 
derous table stakes draw games he 
held in his study. Yard and Walter 
wouldn't be there; they were busy on 
another project of theirs I knew noth- 
ing about. This was extra-curricular, 
winning or lesing my own money. As 
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it turned out, losing. 

The game was an hour old when 
Robin Magee came in. 

I suppose it was inevitable. If not 
Magee, it would have been somebody 
else. New York is immense, but even 
an out-of-towner like myself was always 
bumping into acquaintances. I tried 
to protect myself by keeping off the 
street as much as possible and depend- 
on "taxis for transportation. And now 
here was Robin Magee regarding me 
with that silky smile of his. 

Locust rose from the table and in- 
troduced him to two players Magee had 
not met before. Then it was my turn. 
"Mac, I want you to meet Jeff Berko- 
witz who took us to the cleaners last 
game we had up here. He plays a mean 
poker. Jeff, shake hands with Robin 
Magee, the noted criminal lawyer." 

We shook hands. I doubt if there 
was any blood in mine. We looked in- 
to each other's eyes. Magee broadened 
his smile and sat down beside me. The 
game resumed. 

I'd been due for a streak of bad 
cards. It had started before Magee's 
arrival, and the fact that he was now 
sitting beside me didn't help my play- 
ing. I tightened up, supporting only 
cinches, and was lucky to get away 
with a loss of only a couple of thou- 
sand dollars. Or a couple of grand, 
as I was beginning to think of such an 
amount. 

"y^HEN the game ended, Magee and 
I left together. We walked a 
a full block in the early morning quiet 
before either of us spoke. Then Magee 
chuckled. 

"Berkowitz! That's a little master- 
piece. Who would think of Alexander 
Linn as Berkowitz, or the other way 
around?" 

"What do you propose to do abput 
it?" I said. 



The chuckle died. He stopped walk- 
ing and I stopped and we stood against 
a wall, two shadows; beyond the sickly 
rim of the nearest street light. 

"I'm in a difficult position, my boy," 
he said somberly. "My clients would 
lose confidence in me if I were to turn 
a former client of mine oVer to the po- 
lice. Though* you are wanted for an 
entirely different murder than the one 
for which I defended you, the fact re- 
mains that I was recently consulted 
concerning this second case." 

"By George Winkler?" 

"He came to my office last week with 
Miriam Hennessey." 

"How is she?" 

"Not well. Winkler told me later 
that she is eating her heart away. I 
feel sorry for that poor girl. A hard- 
ened cynic like me cannot understand 
why women are always falling irrevoc- 
ably in love with the men who hurt 
them most." 

A milk wagon cluttered leisurely by. 
The horse appeared to be asleep on its 
feet. 

"Miriam doesn't love me like that," 
I muttered. 

"My boy, you are as blind as a bat 
if you really think that. It was plain to 
me in every word she said. Later, when 
I had a private talk with Winkler, he 
said that if you had had an iota of 
sense you would have married Miriam 
in the first place and avoided all this 
trouble." 

The milk wagon turned into Third 
Avenue. The street was empty now 
except for the two of us standing 
against the wall. 

"I suppose there's no use telling you 
I didn't kill Schneider," I said. 

He shrugged his aristocratically 
stooped shoulders. "I am a defense at- 
torney, not a prosecutor or a juror. 
Winkler and Miriam came to New York 
to consult me as to your chances if you 
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were caught or gave yourself up. Frank- 
ly, I would not give one chance in ten 
to your being acquitted this ti-ne. I 
believe, however, that I can get you 
committed to an institution." 

"I prefer the chair to a nuthouse 1 " 

"Then you'll get it." 

"I'm not giving myself up," I said 
fiercely. "I'm fighting." 

He looked searchingly at me, though 
he could not see more than an outline 
of my face. "They tell me you are an 
intelligent young man, but you haven't 
impressed me as such. Not before and 
during your trial and certainly not now. 
Is this a rational way to hide out, going 
about openly in New York and partici- 
pating in big poker games when the 
police are aware of your reputation as 
a poker player?" 

"I'm looking for trie murderer." 

"In New York?" 

lg VIDENTLY Locust hadn't told 
, him that I'd met Don Yard through 
him, and probably nobody but Walter 
and Bertha knew thai: I was working for 
Yard. Let him keep thinking that I 
was playing poker as the only way I 
had to make a living while in hiding. 

"I'm working on an equation," I mut- 
tered. "Some of the terms might be 
found here?" 
"Terms?" 

"For the hypotheses of a linear equa- 
tion which I hope will tell me who mur- 
dered Lily and Schneider. Of course 
it can't be strictly mathematical. There 
can't be fixed values. But if I can find 
the right terms and then^satisfy the 
equation — " 

Magee said: "I'm sure that I can 
persuade a jury to find you psychologi- 
cally irresponsible. This time we'll 
bring in experts to testify." 

What I'd said about equation hadn't 
gone through his ears;. I was a crack- 
pot raving wildly, a psychoneurotic in 



an advanced stage. We were back where 
we'd started from weeks ago. There 
was no common meeting ground, noth- 
ing I could say which he would under- 
stand or believe. * 

"Look," I said. "I'm going to start 
walking away from here. Will I have 
to worry about the police coming after 
me?" 

For a long minute he was a motionless 
and silent shadow against the wall. 
Then he said: "I cannot afford to be 
known as an attorney who hands his 
clients over to the police. I can only 
urgently advise you to give yourself up. 
There are ways of getting you out of a 
mental institution after a period of 
time." 

Everything emptied out of me. For 
the first time it struck me that he and 
all the others could be right. I was mad 
and had murdered two people without 
remembering. Or not a murderer and 
not completely insane, but sufficiently 
cracked to stake my life on an equation 
which was not mathematics or psychol- 
ogy or anything else in the books. 

"I'll be glad to accompany you to a 
police station," Magee said gently. 

I turned and walked away from him. 
In the breaking dawn I found myself 
at the East River. I turned back to the 
west. Men and women were leaving 
for work when I climbed the stoop of 
Mrs. Egan's rooming house. 

JN THE winter we needed blankets 
and moved in from the front porch 
and its protecting canopy to one of the 
three rooms into which our hut was di- 
vided. But the straw ticks continued 
to smell of mold and there were the 
little indefinable sounds which might be 
a scorpion crawling into your boots or 
a snake slithering inside or outside the 
wall. Just before sundown Kassim, 
my bearer, had bashed in the head of 
a deadly krait which had been within 
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a yard of my leg. He had grinned de- 
lightedly as he had held it up by its 
tail. "Bas!" he had said. Finished! 
Meaning not the snake, but me if he, 
Kassim, hadn't been quick enough. 

I kicked the blanket off me. Winter 
or summer, India was no place for 
sleeping. I turned on my side, and 
there was a woman in bed with me. I 
smiled. This was what I had needed 
all along. I stretched out a hand to her. 
It froze in horror. Her hair consisted 
of peculiarly colorless kraits squirming 
toward me. The woman looked along 
her white passionate body and laughed 
at my terror. And her face was Lily's 
face. 

I tried to roll off the bed, but I could 
not move. Medusa turned her victims 
to stone. I lay with eyes closed on the 
damp sheet, waiting for Lily to dip her 
head closer and let the snakes get their 
venom into me. I heard her stir. I 
felt her hot flesh along my arm as she 
bent lower to bring the snakes into 
range. I screemed soundlessly and with 
a vast effort twisted my head to her. 

The snakes were gone. Her hair was 
hair now, but it was not the platinum 
of Lily's hair. It was black and very 
long and it lay spread over burnished 
tan flesh without quite covering it. 
Intense black eyes searched my face. 
The wide mouth was partly open — a 
mouth to be kissed. 

"Miriam!" I cried joyfully. 

There would be no snakes in Mir- 
iam's hair, nothing to hurt me. I reached 
out my arms for her, and suddenly I 
was alone, tossing in my bed in Mrs. 
Egan's rooming house. The sheet under 
me was damp. A high, hot sun poured 
in through the window and over my face 
and body. 

My watch said two-thirty. It was 
afternoon, but I hadn't slept enough. 
It was a long time since sleep had rested 
me. I turned my face away from the 



sun and closed my heavy lids. 

^jpHERE was a knock on the door. 

I got out of bed, rubbed my eyes 
with my knuckles and then scratched 
my back. The knock was repeated. I 
went to the door and asked who it was. 

"Bertha." * 

"Who?" I said stupidly. 

"Bertha Kaleman. Is there any rea- 
son why I can't be invited in?" 

I turned the key and started to turn 
the knob before I realized that I wasn't 
in proper attire to receive sleekly turned 
out female company. "Wait a minute," 
I said. "I'm not dressed." 

The unlocked door was opening. "I 
don't mind," she said and came all the 
way in. She looked me over. "Why 
the fuss? You're wearing pajamas." 

"It covers more than a sheer yellow 
nightgown with 'Forget Me Not,' em- 
broidered on the bosom," I said. 

"I see you haven't forgotten." 

"Do you think I could?" 

She patted my face with a white 
gloved hand. "You're cute, Berky. 
No wonder I've fallen for you." 

I didn't say anything. She strolled 
by me to the dresser. Her hat was 
built like a layercake, the bottom layer 
black and the top and smaller one royal 
blue. Her black dress was also in tiers, 
the material folding out from her ade- 
quate hips and twice again before the 
hem. At the slashed bosom there was 
another tier, but that wasn't the design 
of the dress. That was Bertha. 

"Aren't you glad to see me, Berky?" 
she said into the dresser mirror. She 
was removing the layercake gingerly 
to preserve the complicated hairdo. 

"It might be a prudish upbringing, 
but I was taught to entertain women 
with my clothes on, at least in the early 
stages." 

She smiled brightly into the mirror. 
I gathered up my clothes and carried 
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them into the bathroom. 

When I came out, her handbag and 
gloves were beside the layercake on the 
dresser. She stood at the window, look- 
ing down into Eighty -Second Street. I 
went to her side. 

"Sorry I and the room are such a 
mess," I said. "I wasn't prepared for 
company." 

"I dropped in for a moment to ask 
if you'd like to see a musical tonight. 
'High Feathers.' Somebody gave Don 
four tickets. He was going to give two 
to Walt, but Walt has no girl friends, 
so I suggested that we take you. Don 
said all right." 

"And he sent you up here to tell me?" 

"I imagine he assumed I'd phone 
you." 

"But you didn't. You came in per- 
son." 

This time the hand was placed on my 
chest. The full, painted mouth was 
surprisingly close. I didn't know it 
was going to be a kiss until it was an 
accomplished fact. Her hands slid up 
under my armpits. I held her tight. 
She felt very good. After a while I 
found myself looking at the artificial 
lashes at the edge of exotically dark- 
ened eyelids, and I told myself that I 
mustn't like it too much. I must use 
it, but not let it run away with me. 

J TOOK my mouth and the rest of me 
away from her and went to the dres- 
ser and lighted a cigarette. Through 
the mirror I saw her undulate after me. 
The cigarette was plucked from my 
fingers. She brought it to where a 
smear of lipstick ruined the corner of 
her mouth. 

"What's the matter, Berky?" she said 
mockingly. "Didn't you enjoy it?" 

"I'm scared of Don," I told her. "I 
don't claim to be as tough as Walter, 
and he was scared sick last week when 
he thought you might tell Don that 



he'd forced himself on you." 

"You're taking a big jump ahead. 
What do you think is going to follow 
that kiss?" 

"I can hope, can't I?" I sat down 
on the edge of the unmade bed and 
worked at looking miserable. "What 
would Don do if you left him for me?" 

"You'll never get a chance to find 
out. It was a nice kiss. Period. Don's 
my man and I'm sticking to him. Don't 
forget it." She turned to the mirror 
to inspect her face. It needed refur- 
bishing after that kiss. She took stuff 
out of her handbag. 

"You're safe now," I said to her 
back, "with Lily dead." 

The lipstick paused at the corner of 
the mouth. "What do you mean by 
that crack?" 

"Remember how Don almost took a 
sock at me when I talked about Lily 
and the second man she'd married? And 
Walter warned me to keep my mouth 
shut about her. Don can't stand hear- 
ing about her. She's dead, but he's not 
got over being in love with her and 
never will." 

"Don't try to get profound, Berky," 
she said into the mirror. 

"Don's in love with a ghost," I went 
on, "yet Walter was afraid of what Don 
would do to him for making love to 
you. It isn't sense." 

She concentrated on restoring the 
lips. Then she said: "Don holds onto 
what he has. He has me." 

"And you hold onto what you have," 
I said. "Even when Lily was alive she 
was a ghost haunting you. You were 
only sitting in for her. Don would have 
dropped you in a minute if she wanted 
to go back to him. She had you wor- 
ried all the time." 

I expected Bertha to flare out and 
spew out angry words. She didn't. 
She was changing a pin in her flame 
hair and looking at my reflection in the 
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mirror. She only said: "You seem to 
know a hell of a lot, Berky." 

"I can add two and two." 

"Why all this talk? What's it sup- 
posed to lead to?" 

"I have to find out where I stand 
if you keep coming up to this room. 
I'm no hero. But if Don let somebody 
get away with marrying Lily when he 
still wanted her, why should he get 
tough with me about you?" 

JT-JER face was properly lacquered. 

She turned and leaned languidly 
against the dresser, the three tiers of 
her dress jutting. "Don's a funny guy," 
she said thoughtfully. "He's a poker 
player twenty-four hours a day, keeps 
things to himself. But when he breaks 
loose, he's bad. I think that's what 
made Lily divorce him. She liked 
money more than any woman I ever 
knew and Don has plenty. She liked 
Don too. He's a woman's man, but 
never mind that. Lily gave him plenty 
of reason to get jealous and explode. 
Perhaps the reason she married that 
kid Linn in such a hurry was to get 
away from Don, even after she had the 
divorce. There's something in having 
a legal husband that even Don would 
be afraid to buck. Yeah, she was 
scared of him. So is Walter and so 
are you and so am I. I'm coming 
up here for a few reasons. One of them 
is I don't want to get you into trouble." 
. "He didn't do anything to Linn." 

"Like I said, that was marriage. Me 
coming up here is cheating on him. Be- 
sides, Linn went overseas a few days 
after he married Lily and didn't come 
back till the night he murdered her, 
so you can't tell what Don would have 
done." 

I had maneuvered up to it. I said: 
"Maybe it was Don who murdered 
Lily." 

"Two years after she married Linn?" 



"It was the night Linn came back to 
live with Lily," I said. "Don had been 
up to see her at a party only the week 
before. You were there. He must 
have got her off by himself and asked 
her again to come back to him. She 
turned him down. He couldn't stand 
the thought of another man coming 
back to liver with her. The next Sat- 
urday night he drove up there alone 
and killed her." 

Her artificial lashes almost covered 
her eyes. "How do you know so much 
about what happened?" 

"That newspaper article was pretty 
detailed." 

"There was nothing at all about Don 
being married to Lily in that local 
paper he subscribes to. Nothing about 
me either or that party at Lily's the 
week before." 

The air in the room was suddenly 
stifling. "What local paper?" 

"A weekly sheet, the Hale County 
Star. That's the upstate county where 
Lily was murdered. Don subscribed to 
it because it was the only paper that 
carried all the details of the murder 
and the trial. When it came in the 
mail, he'd spend hours sitting and read- 
ing the same words over and over. Then 
when he read that Alexander Linn was 
acquitted, I couldn't talk to him for a 
whole day. I was almost afraid he'd 
go up there and do his own executing, 
since the law wouldn't. Maybe he 
would've if Linn hadn't murdered 
Schneider only two days later and then 
taken a powder." 

^JpHAT was why my face had been 
familiar to her and Yard when 
they'd met me. Twice within two 
months they'd seen my photo in the 
Star — an inaccurate and poorly repro- 
duced halftone which had been like a 
face vaguely glimpeed in a crowd and 
remembered without detail. If they 
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had seen my photo after I had come 
to them, after they had my living fea- 
tures before them, they would have 
made the connection. 

I said: "The writer of the article I 
read must have scooped the local re- 
porters on Don's marriage to Lily, and 
the other dirt." 

That may have satisfied Bertha as 
to the source of my knowledge. I 
couldn't tell. She appeared to have lost 
interest in the topic. She was facing 
the mirror and setting the layercake on 
her flame hair. 

"How can you be sure Don didn't 
kill Lily?" I said. 

"It's plain that Linn killed her." 

"He never stopped insisting that he 
was innocent." 

The hat was precariously in place. 
She started to draw on her gloves. 
"Now I see what you're after, Berky. 
If you can get Don jailed for murder, 
you can have me without worrying 
about him. You're barking up the 
wrong tree. First of all, Don wouldn't 
have harmed a hair of her head. Maybe 
he'd kill the guy who married her, but 
not her. Second, he was on Cape Cod 
the night she was murdered.'' 

"Are you sure?" 

"I ought to be. I was with him. We 
drove out there Friday. We were to 
stay a week or so. Monday morning 
Walt phoned Don from New York that 
he'd just read a couple of lines in the 
morning paper that Lily had been 
murdered Saturday night. Don drove 
right back to New York, as if he could 
do anything about it, and then he called 
up the Hale County StarBand got the 
dope about the murder. Her death hit 
him like a ton of bricks." 

"Where was Walter that Saturday 
night?" 

"How should I know? Somewhere 
around New York, I guess. Say, don't 
tell me you got an idea that Walt killed 



her?" 

"No," I said. "All right, Don didn't 
kill her. He wouldn't harm her and 
he was on Cape Cod. But Schneider 
had been her lover. Maybe Don killed 
him." 

"Why only Schneider? Why not 
Linn, and while he was at it, all the 
others she'd ever messed around with?" 
She shook her head. "Berky, there's 
nothing in 1 it. You're not going to get 
Don out of the way like that. Even if 
I thought you could, I wouldn't play 
along. I'd keep my mouth shut." She 
picked up her handbag. "I should've 
phoned you instead of coming here." 

I rose from the bed and put my 
hands on her shoulders and kissed her. 
It wasn't like the first one. She broke 
it up after a couple of seconds. 

"You're a sweet boy, Berky," she 
said listlessly, "but you spoiled it by 
talking too much. Your ticket for the 
show will be waiting for you at the box 
office." 

"I can't make it," I told her. 

Broadway and public places were 
out of bounds for me. I knew hun- 
dreds of airmen all over the world, and 
sooner or later some of those who sur- 
vived would turn up in New York, 
which to a man back from action, meant 
bright lights and nightclubs and thea- 
ters. 

Her eyes were screened by the arti- 
ficial lashes which were red to match 
her hair. "You let a man kiss you and 
he gets sore at you," she said. "You 
can never give a man enough." 

Here was the -chance I'd been wait- 
ing for, to become socially friendly with 
the three of them. Bertha had kissed 
me and Yard had asked me to the 
theater. The ice was broken. I'd been 
gambling from the first and taken 
plenty of risk. Why not a little more? 

"All right, I'll be there," I said. 

There was no farewell kiss. My 
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cheek was patted with a gloved hand 
and then she was gone. 

A BOTTLE of milk was in the re- 
frigerator. With a glass of it in 
my hand, I opened the top righthand 
drawer of the dresser and took out the 
sheets of yellow paper on which I had 
written variations of the equation. I 
pushed aside the embroidered scarf 
which covered the dresser top and 
spread out a fresh sheet of paper and 
wrote: 

The following are the possible 
suspects: Miriam Hennessey, Ur- 
sula Hennessey, Kerry Nugent, 
George Winkler, Oliver Spencer, 
Bevis Spencer, Helen Spencer, Og- 
den Garback, Don Yard, Walter. 

I read over the list as I drank down 
the milk. Then I added, "Owen 
Dowie," and under it I wrote: 

Which of the suspects wiU sat- 
isfy the linear equation with a 
single unknown which results from 
the following hypotheses? 

Let X=the Suspect. 

Let OL=Opportunity to mur- 
der Lily. 

Let KL=Knowledge of my 
movements in Lily's murder. 

Let ML=Motive for murder- 
ing Lily. 

Let 

I left it there and went into the bath- 
room to shave. I returned to the dres- 
ser and picked up my pen. There were 
eight terms in all. I didn't finish the 
summary. I could see which was the 
only one of the ten X's the equation 
could satisfy. 

So what did I have? I was using a 
system of trial and error in a technique 
which required fixed values. I slammed 



down the pen. The point broke. 

At once I regretted my rage. That 
pen had served me through college and 
in the Air Force. Many years ago 
Miriam had given it to me for a birth- 
day present. 

CHAPTER XVIII 
m 

The Pay-Off 

T REACHED the theater after the 

first act curtain and in darkness 
sidled past Walter and Don Yard and 
Bertha and sat in the empty seat on her 
right. Her fingers groped for my hand 
and stroked it. I snatched my hand 
away. Was she crazy, with Don Yard 
sitting on the other side of her? 

When the lights came on for the in- 
termission, it seemed to me that the 
theater was filled with uniforms. You'd 
have thought the war wasn't over. I 
dipped, my face into my program. 

"Anybody coming for a smoke?" 
Walter asked. 

Yard and Bertha said that they would 
sit the intermission out. I said, "Same 
here," and at the moment I heard my 
name called. 

"Hey, Alec!" the voice shouted en- 
thusiastically. 

Clip Larsen was standing at the aisle 
seat four rows down and waving to me. 
I went hollow inside. I glanced to my 
left. Yard and Bertha sitting and 
Walter standing were watching Clip. 
When he saw that I wasn't coming to 
him, he started to come to me. 

' I sprang up to intercept him before 
he got close enough for them to hear 
whatever he would say to me. I tripped 
over Yard's feet. ''Pardon me; there's 
a friend of mine," I panted. Walter 
pushed back against his raised seat to 
give me room to pass. I met Clip 
halfway. i 

One thing was certain: he didn't 
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know about Lily or that I was wanted 
by the police. Otherwise he wouldn't 
have shaken my hand so heartily and 
introduced me to his mother and the 
girl he was engaged to marry. For half 
a dozen flights he had been bombardier 
in our B-29. Then he got dengue fever 
and after he recovered he'd been trans- 
ferred to another ship. There was a 
silver bar on his shoulder now instead 
of a gold one. 

For a small eternity I stood there at 
their seats shooting the breeze with 
him and his mother and his girl. Clip 
was leaving at two in the morning for 
a Florida base and the women felt bad 
about it, though he hoped to get his 
discharge before winter. I saw Walter 
return from the lobby. I kept talking, 
I don't know about what, though. air- 
men are always full of gossip. When 
the curtain buzzer sounded, I had to 
go back. 

Don Yard asked the inevitable ques- 
tion for the three of them as soon as I 
was settled in my seat. "What did 
that soldier call you?" 

"Al," I said. I leaned past Bertha, 
lowered my voice discreetly. "My name 
is really Alfred Jeffery. I dropped the 
Alfred and added the Berkowitz when 
I was kicked out of the Army. I be- 
came friendly with Lieutenant Larsen 
in a hospital in India. We both had 
dengue fever." 

It seemed to sound good enough to 
them. Yard nodded and watched the 
second act curtain rise. 

AS SOON as the show ended I ex- 
plained that I was joing to the 
men's room and left in a hurry. For 
a full ten minutes I stayed out of sight. 
By the time I came up the theater was 
empty. The three of them were waiting 
for me under the marquee. 

"Walt and I have some business," 
Yard said to me. 'How about doing 



me a favor and taking Bertha home?" 

I said I'd be glad to. Yard and 
Walter walked off and I left Bertha to 
hunt up a taxi in the after-theater rush. 
I walked from Forty-fifth Street to 
Forty-first before I managed to drag an 
empty one back with me. 

In the taxi I took Bertha's hand. 
She let it lie limp. She didn't turn her 
face to me. With Yard beside her in 
the theater she had been anxious to 
touch me. How can you figure out a 
woman? 

"What's the matter?" I said. 
"Change your mind since this after- 
noon?" 

Her voice was dull. "It's the other 
way around. I found out I've got it 
bad for you." 

"And now you're scared of Don?" 

"More than you think." 

I didn't like it. I had no desire to 
get in too deep with her now or to hurt 
her later. She was all right. I would 
have done better with her than with 
Lily, if I'd had any business with either 
of them or any woman like them. 

We held emotionless hands until we 
reached the gray brick house. I paid 
off the driver and followed her to the 
private entrance under the stoop. 

"Come in," she said woodenly. 

I tagged in after her. She switched 
on the living room light and dropped 
her cream-colored ermine wrap on a 
chair as if it were a rag. She wore a 
green strapless evening gown. Her fig- 
ure had no trouble holding it up with- 
out visible supports. This was like a 
sophisticated comedy, the scene set for 
passion. I wasn't particularly happy 
about it. 

But she wasn't having any just then. 
She went to the bleached oak desk and 
opened a lower drawer. A pile of news- 
papers lay in it. I knew then what was 
coming. I stood watching her, numb 
and without the ability to think. She 
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selected one paper, looked at it, then 
walked over to me without sex in her 
movements. She dropped the paper on 
the coffee table. 

"Alexander Linn," she said. 

J JUST stood there. 

She said down to my photo in the 
newspaper: "That officer in the theater 
called you Alec. It wasn't Al, like you 
said, but Alec. Since Lily was mur- 
dered this paper has come to the house 
every Thursday and it's full of the 
name of Alexander Linn, or Alec Linn 
as even the paper calls him mostly. 
And it came out at the trial that Linn 
was a crackerjack poker player and he'd 
been fighting in India. Like Jeff Berko- 
witz. And how did you know so much 
about Lily's murder and why were you 
always wanting to talk about her if 
you'd never known her? I sat between 
you and Don in the dark ^heater and 
tried to remember the picture of Alec 
Linn I'd seen in this paper. I couldn't, 
but the first time I saw you you looked 
like somebody I'd seen before. Dur- 
ing the show I was so scared I nearly 
died." 

I was silent. 

Her head came up. "Get out! If I 
caught wise to you, Don will too. He'll 
kill you!" Her voice went strident. 
"Don't just look at me. Start running." 

"I didn't murder anybody," I said. 

She didn't listen to me or hear me. 
She fell against me. I felt her mouth 
on my chin and on my cheeks and 
finally on my mouth. "I never thought 
anybody could get inside me like you 
have," she said. "But it's too late. It 
was too late before I even set eyes on 
you." 

I dug my hands into her bare shoul- 
ders and held her a little way off. 
"Listen to me! I'm innocent!" 

"I know you were acquitted of Lily's 
murder, but the cops are after you for 



shooting Schneider." 

"Damn it, I never murdered any- 
body!" I yelled at her. "Why do you 
think I came to New York to get close 
to Don Yard? He's as dangerous to 
me as the police, but I'm grabbing at 
straws to clear myself. You've got to 
help me." 

We stood* two feet apart with my 
hands on her shoulders connecting us. 
"Berky, are you on the level?" 

"I was framed for both murders." 

"Is that why you talked so much 
about it in your room this afternoon?" 
Light went out of her eyes. "You 
think Don killed Lily and then framed 
you because he hated you? But then 
he would have to have known you. How 
could he frame you without ever hav- 
ing seen you before? And he was on 
Cape Cod with me that night." 

"Is that the truth?" 

"I wouldn't alibi him. Not now. I'd 
see him in hell if that would give you 
to me." Her body was hard against 
mine. "Berky, you've got to get out 
of town. Maybe we'll meet somewhere. 
You can't hang around waiting for Don 
and the cops." 

T HELD her close. This was the rot- 
tenest thing I had ever done, using 
her like this. I'd let her down as easily 
as I could, in a little while. 

"There's a chance you can help me," 
I said into her hair. "I think I have 
what I need, but I'm not dead sure. 
Lily maintained some sort of contact 
with Don during the two years she 
lived in West Amber. He took her out 
on the Fourth of July and visited her 
a week before her murder, with you 
and Walter and others. I don't know 
what I want or what there is, but maybe 
something she said to you or that Don 
told you she told him." 

"Berky, that phone call ! " She eased 
herself away from me. My fingers had 
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left marks on her bare shoulders. 
"That's it!" she said excitedly. "Lily 
phoned Don a couple of nights before 
she was stabbed. She was afraid of 
somebody." 
"Who?" 

"She didn't say. It was Thursday 
night. I'm sure because we were pack- 
ing to leave for Cape Cod next morn- 
ing. I answered the phone and it was 
Lily and she asked for Don. We were 
in the bedroom. Don took the call on 
the extension in this room. I listened 
in on the bedroom phone. I wanted 
to hear whatever Lily had to say to 
him. I don't have to tell you why." 

"Why was Lily threatened?" 

"She didn't get a chance to tell Don. 
All she said was that some crazy guy 
had said he'd kill her. She wanted Don 
and Walt to come up to West Amber 
and scare the daylights out of him. 
They could do it. Once somebody was 
hedging on a bet he'd lost to Don. Don 
and Walt took him for a drive in the 
car. They didn't say much. They just 
let him look at a gun, like they did with 
you the time they took your roll. Then 
they drove him home. Don said the 
man's legs were so weak he could hardly 
walk from the car across the sidewalk 
to his house. The next day he paid 
up. That was what Lily wanted Don 
to do to whoever she was scared of. 
Don was sore at her. I know why; he'd 
been angling to get her back and she'd 
turned him down. So he told Lily to 
get out of her own messes with her boy 
friends. Lily said this wasn't anybody 
who had ever touched her or wanted to. 
Don said, 'Well, this is the first guy I 
heard of who didn't want to or you 
wouldn't let,' and he hung up on her." 

I sat down heavily and went about 
the business of lighting a cigarette in 
order to keep my hands occupied. 

Bertha said: "Then when we heard 
Lily was murdered, Don assumed it was 



you she'd been scared of. So did I. But 
now it clears up. If she was afraid 
you'd kill her when you came home, 
why did she stay there in West Amber 
waiting for you? And wouldn't she 
have told Don it was you? She spoke 
of this guy who was threatening her 
like he was nobody at all to her. That's 
why I believe you. You didn't do it. 
That other guy did." 

She came over to my chair and took 
the cigarette from me and killed it in 
an ashtray and dropped down on my 
lap. "Berky, darling, does anything 
I've told you help?" 

"Yes." 

"You mean you know who did it?" 

"Yes. But I haven't the proof." 

"Oh, God!" She put her face into 
my shoulder. I could feel her breasts 
heave, but I couldn't see if she was 
weeping soundlessly or breathing heav- 
ily. I held her tenderly. We sat like 
that, as if by inaction we could postpone 
reality. 

T SHOULD leave now. There was 
nothing else for me here. I had 
what I had come after. All that was 
left for me was to take it to District 
Attorney Hackett and slap it on his 
desk. 

/ would say: Call off your blood- 
hounds. This shows who the mur- 
derer really is. 

He would say: What's all this 
arithmetic? 

I would say: The evidence. A 
beautifully satisfied equation. 

He would say: And you are con- 
vinced that this proves that X mur- 
dered Lily Linn and Emit Schnei- 
der? 

I would say: I am. 

He would say: Marvelous! This 
will revolutionize police science. 
All we will have to do in the future 
is to have X equal a formula and 
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we'll have our criminal. 

I would say: Well, it's not ex- 
actly as simple as that. The spe- 
cial set of circumstances in this 
case make it possible. 

He would say: You disappoint 
me greatly. For moment I hoped 
for considerable unemployment of 
Policemen. However, I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for 
solving this case for me so simply. 

I would say: My reason was 
wholly selfish. 

He would say: All the same, 
I thank you. It will make me 
ashamed to collect my pay for the 
next month. I will merely have to 
read your equation to a jury and 
the conviction of X will follow au- 
tomatically. Any little thing I can 
do for you to express my grati- 
tude? 

I would say: I don't want any- 
thing except to be let alone and go 
home. 

He would say: Now that's un- 
fortunate because that is the one 
thing I cannot do for you. It hap- 
pens that I am placing you under 
arrest for the murder of Emil 
Schneider. My regret is that under 
law you cannot be tried a second 
time for the murder of Lily Linn, 
though that is really of small im- 
portance. We have not yet found 
a way of executing a man twice. 

I would say: But my beautiful 
equation! 

He would say 

She stirred on my lap, snuggled 
closer. Her mouth crawled up the side 
of my neck and along the ridge of my 
jaw. "Berky, what are we going to 
do?" 

"You don't want any part of me," I 
told her. "They're hunting me and if 
they catch me they'll kill me. Hold 
onto what you have." 



"What have I got? I want you. 
Maybe we can work something out. 
There's poker all over the world, and 
you can make a living everywhere they 
play it." 

So I had to let her have it. I was a 
coward. I turned my head away so 
that I would not have to look into her 
eyes, and I s9w Don Yard. 

JpjE WAS standing just inside the 
door leading from the rest of the 
apartment. He'd come in soundlessly 
through the back door to spring his 
trap. One of us would have noticed him 
before this if he had been there long. 
But a single moment was enough. 

He removed a dying cigar from his 
craggy face. "Very touching," he ob- 
served. 

Bertha's head butted my chin in 
twisting toward the voice. "Oh, God ! " 
she moaned.. She sagged lower on me, 
suddenly dead weight. 

Don Yard came toward us as wide 
and inexorable as a tank. His arms 
hung loosely with the short, strong fin- 
gers spread. Then Bertha's hair hid 
him from me. It got in my mouth. I 
heard her say thinly, "Don!" but she 
hadn't the strength to entangle herself 
from me. I slid my face free of her 
hair and saw him again. 

He had reached the white coffee table 
and had picked up the Hale County 
Star. He looked at my photo. 

"Is he Linn?" Walter asked. 

Walter's presence hadn't registered 
before this. He'd been only the back- 
ground, standing against the farther 
wall with both hands in his pockets and 
cigarette smoke weaving up over his 
long, impassive face. 

"What do you think?" Yard said. "It 
bothered me where I'd seen him before. 
It was in this paper." His voice was 
a tired monotone. "Alexander Linn, 
the rat who likes the women I like. He 
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stuck a knife in Lily and now " 

The rest died off into a silence that 
said: And now Bertha. There was no 
answer I could make. 

Casually he pulled a snub-nosed au- 
tomatic pistol out of a pocket. "Get 
off him, Bertha." 

"No, Don!" She threw both arms 
around my neck, sitting high on me 
now. Her half-bared perfumed breasts 
pressed into my face. I couldn't see 
or breathe. Suddenly I felt more ridic- 
ulous than afraid. 

"Don, he didn't kill Lily!" she said. 
"For heaven's sake, give him a chance." 

"I gave him a chance to be alone 
with you," Yard told her in that dead 
voice he was using tonight. "He took 
Lily and he took you and he killed 
Lily." 

"He didn't kill Lily. Listen to me, 
Don. Remember that night Lily phoned 
you and said she was scared of some- 
body. It couldn't have been Berky — 
Alec Linn." 
• "Get off him!" 

"No!" 

Facing death was bad enough with- 
out the added indignity of a shield of 
half-naked flesh. I pulled her arms 
from about my neck. I strove to rise, 
taking her up with me. Resistance 
went out of her. She rose to her feet 
under her own power and took a couple 
of swaying steps to the side of the chair 
and then reached out to cling to its high 
back. I stood up as soon as I was free 
of her weight. 

"If you kill me, you'll let Lily's mur- 
derer get away with it," I said. "I'm 
the only one who knows, who he is." 

The gun lay flat on Yard's broad 
palm. His finger wound about the trig- 
ger., "You can't say a thing I want 
to hear." 

Nothing. Convincing him that I 
hadn't murdered Lily, if I could con- 
vince him, still left my marriage to 



Lily and my love-making with Bertha. 

XXT ALTER had come across the room 
to Yard's side. The cigarette 
bobbed with the motion of his lips. 
"Not here, Don." 

"You think I want to spoil a rug I 
paid three grand for?" Yard said. The 
gun cut a small arc in the air in front 
of my chest. "The car's over on Ninth 
Avenue. We'll go through the alley. 
Start moving, rat." 

This was the way it was done in the 
remote and not quite real world of the 
newspapers and the movies. A man 
steps into a car and rides a few miles 
to a desolate section of the suburbs and 
ends up with a bullet in him. Dying, 
or the anticipation of dying, wasn't the 
hardest part of it. For two years I'd 
steeled myself, with a certain amount of 
fatalistic success, to accept the coming 
of death at any hour. But to die like 
this, pointlessly and without a chance 
to prove to Miriam and Ursula and the 
others who cared for me and had once 
respected me that I had never mur- 
dered, was bitterly unfair. 

"I can give it to you here and we can 
carry you away," Yard said. "Make 
up your mind." 

I started to shake with uncontroll- 
able rage. Nearby somebody whim- 
pered. 

"Yellow," Walter said scornfully. 
"How'd they ever let a yellow-belly like 
this in one of those big bombers?" 

The whimpers were coming from me. 
I locked my lips against them and put 
my unsteady hands behind my back. 

"Walk," Yard said. 

Bertha was no longer clinging to the 
back of the chair. I hadn't been aware 
of movement, but now I saw her stand- 
ing against the bleached oak desk. 
There was nothing left of her lacquered 
face but splotches of garish paint. 

"I'll tell the cops you shot him," she 
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said. 

Yard looked at her over his shoulder. 
"Maybe you'd like to come along?" 

She withered against the desk. "Don, 
please! I'll be your slave. Don't hurt 
him. Please!" 

"Who wants you any more?" Yard 
looked at her thoughtfully, scratching 
his chin with the muzzle of the gun. 
"This is my job anyway. I can handle 
the kid alone. You stay here with 
her, Walt, and keep your eyes on her 
till I come back." 

He stepped around me and put his 
free hand at the small of my back and 
shoved. I stumbled forward, regained 
my balance, walked toward the door 
in the far wall of the room. Yard fol- 
lowed. 

I passed within five feet of Bertha. 
She had her back to us now and was 
sagging broken and helpless over the 
desk. She did not turn her head for a 
.last look at me. I stepped through 
the doorway .< 

r jpHE shots were blurred coughing 
sounds, two or three or four of them 
overlapping. When I turned, Don Yard 
was already on the floor. A hand 
flapped weakly out to claw the edge of 
the Persian rug and suddenly died, be- 
coming one with the inertness of the 
rest of that wide and solid mass of 
flesh and bones. 

The gun was in Bertha's hand. It 
was a tiny pearl-handled revolver held 
against her right hip. She leaned limply 
against the top open drawer of the 
desk, the drawer in which Don Yard 
must have kept that extra gun. Her 
mouth opened and closed and again 
opened and closed, but no sound came 
from her. 

My eyes searched for Walter. He 
was coming slowly toward me with his 
hands still in his pockets. When he 
reached Yard, he squatted and took out 



both his bands. No gun was in either. 
He felt the motionless flesh. The veil 
remained over his eyes, but a corner of 
his mouth started to twitch as if fight- 
ing a smile. "You got him good, sweet- 
heart," he said and stood up. 

He listend to the street outside and 
the house above us. The stillness 
maintained. H was doubtful if any- 
body had been awakened by the shots, 
or hearing them had recognized them 
as shots. The sound of a .22 revolver 
is no louder than a hand slapped sharp- 
ly on a table. 

Walter strolled leisurely over to Ber- 
tha and reached for the gun. She uttered 
a thin cry and pulled hand and gun be- 
hind her back. 

"Better let me handle it, sweetheart," 
he said. You're in trouble." 

She stared up into his face. Slowly, 
as if hypnotized by those empty eyes of 
his, she brought the gun back into view. 
He plucked if from her fingers and ' 
dropped it into a pocket. He put his 
face very close to hers and spoke. Those 
soft, slurred undertones did not quite 
carry to me. 

I didn't care what he was saying. It 
was up to me, to think faster and more 
accurately than ever before in my life. 
And I couldn't. I was shaking hardly 
at all. Physically I was all right; I was 
holding together. But that might be 
only a hopeless acknowledgement of 
final defeat as I stood beside a dead 
body for the third time in two months. 
Three strikes and out. Bas! 

Bertha and Walter were coming to- 
ward me. His arm was intimately, pos- 
sessively, about her waist. Her stride 
was unhampered by fear or strain; her 
face was smoothly in place. The pic- 
ture didn't quite fit. 

They skirted around the dead man. 
Bertha's eyes were fixed straight ahead 
so that she wouldn't have to look at him 
or at me. Walter stepped behind her 
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to give her room to get through the door. 
He looked back at: me. "Let's talk in 
the other room," he said. 

LJE WAS snapping the light on when 
I entered. It was the dining room. 
Bertha stood at the wall mirror pinning 
up her hair. It had become somewhat 
undone while she'd been sitting on my 
lap. 

"Here's the play, kid," Walter said 
to me. "First the part that concerns 
me and Bertha. We didn't come home 
from the show with Don. We went 
somewhere for drinks and maybe a 
party. He told us he had a date with 
somebody here at twelve, though he 
didn't tell us who, and went right home. 
The idea is he wanted to be alone with 
whoever he was meeting. I've got 
plenty of pals around who'll alibi Ber- 
tha and me, guys who owe me favors. 
In an hour or so I'll get one of them to 
phone the police on a dial phone that he 
was passing this house and heard shots. 
He'll say he doesn t want to be bothered 
with red tape, so he won't give his name. 
He'll hang up and beat it. All right. The 
thing is, when the call comes in, Bertha 
and I will be where a hundred people 
will see us. Some of them will say 
we've been there since eleven-thirty." 

"I'm wanted for murder anyway, so 
one more won't matter," I said grimly. 
"I take the rap for Bertha. Is that it?" 

"No, Berky," Bertha said, giving her 
hair a final pat. "We're all in this to- 
gether and we'll get out together." 

Walter nodded. "That's it, kid. All 
in together, like the three musketeers. 
If the cops pick you up*for this, you'd 
say Bertha did the shooting — " 

"To save my life from Don. That's 
legitimate." 

"Maybe a jury will believe that's why 
she shot him, maybe it won't. We don't 
have to take the chance. If the cops 
pick you up, you'll say it was Bertha 
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and they'll break her into confessing. 
They'll do it; I know how those babies 
work. So the idea is to make sure the 
cops don't pick you up for this. If they 
don't you won't go to them and squeal 
on Bertha because you're wanted for 
another killing. There's no chance of 
you and Bertha doublecrossing each 
other." 

"Where do you come in?" I said. 

He sent a thin smile to Bertha. She 
looked down at the floor, then sat down 
at one of the dining table chairs and 
elaborately smoothed out the table- 
cloth. It cleared up then. She had made 
a deal with him. He had always wanted 
her, and now he could have her if he got 
us both out of this. 

"I'm doing it for Bertha," he told me 
with that ghost smile pasted to his long 
face. "Now start thinking, kid. How 
many people know you were working 
for Don?" 

"Nobody, unless Earl Locust was 
told." 

"Not a chance. It was good business 
to keep the set-up under wraps. You 
met Don in his place, but so did a lot 
of other guys. How* many people know 
Jeffery Berkowitz?" 

"Locust and my landlady, Mrs. 
Egan. She knows even less about me 
than he does." 

"Good. What about you as Linn? 
Anybody know Linn is in New York?" 

"Two people. One was Clip Larsen 
who saw me in the theater tonight. He 
has no idea that I'm wanted by the po- 
lice, and he's leaving for Florida in an 
hour or so." 

"You said two people." 

"Robin Magee is the other. He was 
my lawyer, and last night he met me in 
Locust's apartment. He's the one per- 
son outside of Bertha and you who 
knows that Jeffery Berkowitz is Alec 
Linn. I'm still his client in a way, so he 
promised not to tell the police." 
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"I know Magee. One time he hid a 
guy out for a month till he got his de- 
fense all set. He's a smart mouthpiece. 
You don't have to worry about him. If 
he opens his mouth now, he makes him- 
self an accessory because he kept quiet 
about seeing you last night. See what 
I'm getting at, kid? Bertha and I will 
get ourselves alibis. We can't do the 
same thing for you because you're hot 
to begin with. So we have to be careful 
nobody ties up Berkowitz and Linn and 
Don Yard or the cops will start getting 
ideas. Okay, then, you're set. You 
check out of your room tomorrow morn- 
ing and scram." 

gERTHA stood up and looked 
through the doorway into the living 
room. One of Yard's outstretched 
hands was visible to me and probably 
to her. She turned her head away, and 
she broke a little. "Hurry!" she said. 
"I can't stand it." 

"A couple of minutes yet," Walter 
said. "We've got to get rid of your fin- 
gerprints, kid. Mine and Bertha's don't 
count. We live here. But the cops 
have yours on file and might get an 
idea to check. Take your handkerchief 
and wipe everything you touched." 

I hated to go back into the living 
room, but I had to. I started with the 
doorknobs and ended with the chair in 
which Bertha had sat on my lap. Wal- 
ter came in to fetch Bertha's ermine 
cape and handbag and went out with- 
out a word to me. I was about to fol- 
low him when I remembered the light- 
switch. I wiped it. 

Don Yard blocked my path back into 
the dining room. It was somewhat 
grisly the way we had to walk over him 
or sidle around his outstretched hands 
to pass from one room to the other. I 
stopped at his feet to look down at him. 
For the first time I saw the hole in the 
back of his head. Or rather where a 



small patch of the short hair at the nape 
was matted with blood. Only a tiny 
lead slug from an almost toy-like .22 re- 
volver. Not as deep as a steak knife 
plunged into a woman's heart or as ef- 
ficient as a rifle shooting down a man on 
a porch at pointblank range, but it had 
sufficed. _ 

A rifle, I thought. Three corpses and 
three different weapons, but only a rifle 
presented a serious problem after the 
act. The steak knife could be left in 
the body without danger to the killer 
after the print had been wiped off, the 
revolver Bertha had used could easily 
be disposed of by Walter, but a rifle had 
bulk and individuality. It was con- 
spicuously connected to the owner, 
familiar possession, a piece of furniture 
decorating a wall. 

"Aren't you through, Berky?" Ber- 
tha called. 

I roused myself. I stepped carefully 
around the outstretched hand clinging 
in death to the snub-nosed automatic 
and entered the dining room. Bertha 
was alone. I heard Walter opening and 
closing a drawer in another room. 
Probably he was after the large sums of 
cash a gambler like Y ard would keep at 
hand in his apartment. 

■ 

gHE had the ermine cape over her 
shoulders and was renewing her face 
with the contents of her handbag. "Are 
you set, Berky?" she asked with a pen- 
cil at her eyebrows. As if I were call- 
ing on her to take her out on a casual 
date. 

She was working at being hard as 
nails. That was veneer, protective cov- 
ering to survive or endure the narrow 
shadow world she lived in. For a few 
minutes tonight she had shed it for me, 
but Don Yard's death had made her put 
it on again. Covered by that layer of 
toughness, she could take the killing of 
one man and bargaining her body to 
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another man in stride. It held up the 
outer shell of her, whatever was hap- 
pening inside of her. 

I said: "I can't let you do this for 
me." 

She zipped the handbag closed. "Say, 
you don't think I shot Don because of 
you? You didn't see me going for a gun 
until he told Walter to watch me. I was 
scared crazy of what he'd do to me 
when he got back." 

"Maybe," I said. 

"Oh, sure, the fact that he was tak- 
ing you for a ride had something to do 
with it. But the real reason I did it was 
I was looking out for this little girl's 
health." 

She sounded tougher than I had ever 
heard her. She was putting it on thick 
for my benefit. 

"I mean I can't let you go with Wal- 
ter," I said. 

"He's not such a bad guy. In my 
time I've been with worse." 

"Go away with me instead. That's 
what you want to do, isn't it?" I 
looked back at the gun clutched in Don 
Yard's dead hand. "I'll take care of 
Walter." 

Don't talk like a kid. What do you 
want to do— kill him?" 
"No." 

"Then what? You and me run out 
together? How far do you think we'll 
get with Walt phoning the cops before 
we can go a block? Say you tie him up 
— the cops will still be after us, maybe a 
day behind, but after us. You think I 
want that when I can sit safe and snug 
with Walter. You're poison to me, 
Berky." 

"Poison," I said. "I did this to you. 
If I hadn't come: around, you would 
never have had to shoot Don." 

"What the hell, I asked for it. I 
threw myself at you." She looked at 
me for a long time and a remote smile 
whisked over her red lips. "For a 
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while I kidded myself, but I know bet- 
ter now. You never said you loved me. 
All you wanted out of me was dope on 
Lily's murder." 

"I like you a lot." 

She kissed me. It was a brief, sister- 
ly kiss. "That's sweet, Berky. You 
think you have to ask me to go away 
with you because I saved your life. 
Only I'm going with Walter. That's 
the only way it can work out for both 
of us." Abruptly her voice was harsh. 
She said, "Let's go," and swung away 
from me. 

We found Walter in the kitchen. He 
stood at the sink, filling a glass with 
water. He drank it down without hur- 
ry- 

"Bertha and I will go out first," he 
said. "Wait a couple of minutes, kid. 
Don's car is on Ninth Avenue. Don't 
touch it. Keep going." 

Then they were gone through the 
back door. No farewell from Bertha. 
No final look back at me. She was 
gone with Walter. 

I remained in the kitchen for the 
space -of two hundred heartbeats. In 
the dark, littered yard I remembered 
that I had just closed the back door be- 
hind me. I returned and wiped both 
doorknobs and then groped my way up 
the narrow alley to Ninth Avenue. 

CHAPTER XIX 
The Return 

HpHE WHITE DRESS REVEALED 
her seated on the top porch step. 
Her hand lifted to the darker shadow 
that was her face. The cigarette glowed 
as she drew on it, momentarily high- 
lighting her features in a soft blur. 

It was forty-five hours since Don 
Yard had been killed. Next day I had 
checked out of the rooming house at 
noon — yesterday. I had ridden the sub- 
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way to the north Bronx and thumbed 
the rest of the way. I could have made 
West Amber by this morning, but I 
had tried to time it to arrive under cover 
of darkness. That hadn't quite worked 
out. My last lift, a salesman bound for 
Cleveland, would have passed through 
West Amber a couple of hours before 
twilight. I had dropped off three miles 
before the town and had hidden in 
woods until darkness permitted me to 
walk unseen. 

The lights of the house were bright 
and hospitable and cozy. I hadn't had 
real sleep in two nights, I was grimy and 
unshaven, I was still a fugitive — but I 
felt more secure and rested and looser 
inside than in months. In years. I 
was home. That first homecoming 
nearly two months ago had been a con- 
tinuation of the horror, subdued usu- 
ally, sometimes bursting in your brain 
like shrapnel, that was war and living 
in time of war. This was home now 
with all I wanted in it — a girl waiting 
for me on a porch step. 

I cut across the lawn. 

She saw me when I crossed the drive- 
way. She stood up, poised on the step 
as if to plunge off it. I couldn't have 
appeared more to her than a human 
form without identity or distinguish- 
able shape, but suddenly she dropped 
her cigarette and raced down the steps. 
Then she was in my arms, and I was 
kissing her as I had never kissed any 
woman but Lily. Not even Lily, for 
there was a consuming yearning in the 
meeting of our mouths that was pas- 
sion and beyond passion. 

"Darling, I knew you'd come back," 
Miriam said at last, the words rushing 
from her in a flow of emotion. "I've 
been waiting for you. Ursula has been 
keeping a lot of cash in the house for 
you. We'll go away together. To 
South America. Anywhere you say." 

"West Amber is a good place to live," 



I told her. 

"Please, darling, don't be flippant or 
stubborn now. I couldn't stand it. And 
don't go into the house. We'll wait in 
the garden until they leave." 

I stiffened. "The police?" 

"Almost as bad. Kerry and George 
Winkler are having a conference with 
Ursula. George just returned from 
New York. He wants to tell the po- 
lice. I couldn't stay in there listening 
to him. That's why I was sitting out- 
side." 

"George wants to tell the police 
what?" 

"About Don Yard. He knows." 

c 

J COULDN'T see her face, but her 
voice was broken and hopeless. "For 
God's sake, speak in a complete sen- 
tence. What do the police know?" 

"Nothing. But George and Robin 
Magee know." 

The knots that had started to form 
untied. It was all right. I was safe 
and Bertha was safe. Or were we? 

"I didn't kill Yard or anybody else," 
I said. "With luck, I'll be able to clear 
this up tonight. Then we'll get mar- 
ried and I'll find a job and we'll live 
decent, normal lives. I'll work it out. 
Do you hear me?— I'll work it out 
tonight." 

Her face was against my chest. 
"Darling, I love you so," her voice came 
muffled. "I can't think of anything ex- 
cept how much I want you." 

"If I ever stop being a model hus- 
band, remind me what a dope I've been 
all these years," I said. "I love you. 
That's rhetoric, but 1 11 spend the rest 
of my life showing you what I mean. 
All I ask is that you have faith in me 
for just a little while longer." 

"Yes, Alec," she replied with noth- 
ing at all in her voice. 

It was unfair to demand too much 
from faith. I left it at that. I put my 
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arm about her waist and turned her 
toward the house and together we went 
in. 

Everything stopped dead when Mi- 
riam and I entered the living room. A 
ghost couldn't have done it better. 

Ursula was the first to move. She 
threw her arms about my neck, and 
words spewed from her in a half-sob. 
"Alec, I've money here, waiting for 
you. You'll have to leave at once — 
tonight. Miriam insists on going with 
you, but she mustn't. If you care for 
her at all, you can't let her throw her- 
self away like this." 

"Don't worry about either of us," I 
said. I stepped around her and over to 
Kerry. 

His two-month leave had done him a 
lot of good. He looked ruddy and fit, 
though he was bulging a trifle around 
the middle. He attempted a grin and 
gave it up and fumbled at his belt in 
embarrassment. I stuck out my hand. 
He looked down at it and wet his lips 
and then accepted it. His grip lacked 
its usual heartiness. 

"How's the boy?'' I said. 

"All right," Kerry mumbled. 

"There can't be much of your leave 
left." 

"I'm reporting back in a couple of 
days. I'm hoping they'll let me out 
soon." 

"How's with you and Helen?" 
"We're engaged." 

It wasn't a satisfactory dialogue. 
The words dribbled out of him as if 
there were no thought behind them. 

/^EORGE WINKLER'S bear body 
was deep in a chair. From it he 
watched me angrily. I extended my 
hand to him. He ignored it, keeping 
his fists at his jowls. 

"Don Yard was shot," he said. 

"I read about it in the paper," I 
said. "There was little detail. I guess 
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Don Yard wasn't as big a big-shot as he 
liked to believe. Merely another gam- 
bler killed." 

"So you admit you knew him?" 

"What did Magee tell you?" 

"What the hell did you come back 
for?" George burst out. "Every time 
you kill somebody, you come running 
home. Why don't you put a bullet in 
your head and let Ursula and Miriam 
alone?" 

Behind me there was a gasp of hor- 
ror — Miriam or Ursula. I didn't look 
around. 

"I'll answer your questions after I 
get some details," I said to George. 
"How much does Magee know?" 

"Enough to phone me this morning 
to drop everything and rush to New 
York. He didn't dare tell me over the 
phone. A few days ago he'd met you 
with a fast poker crowd in New York. 
You were going under the name of 
Berkowitz. After he read that Yard 
was murdered, he got in touch with 
the man whose house he met you in — 
Earl Locust. From Locust he learned 
that you had been anxious to meet 
Yard and that you had met him during 
a game in his place." 

"Is that all Locust told him?" 

"He doesn't know that Berkowitz is 
Alec Linn, if that's any satisfaction to 
you. It isn't to me." 

He was angry clear through. Angry 
with me for having put him in this 
position, and with himself because he 
hated to do what he felt he had to. 

"It's the pattern that gets you," I 
said. "I killed Lily and am out to get 
everybody who ever made love to her. 
I suppose my next victim will be Bill 
Beaty when he comes back from the 
wars." 

"Alec!" Ursula cried. "Alec, don't 
talk like that!" 

"He's stark, raving mad," George 
said heavily. 
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"All right, so I'm mad," I told him. 
"Even so, I'm entitled to details. The 
papers carried very few." 

George looked up at me with his lips 
drawn in. He pushed them out. "Ma- 
gee has an in at police headquarters. 
The police received an anonymous 
phone call which they couldn't trace 
that shots were heard in Yard's apart- 
ment. I suppose you made that call. 
They found Yard dead with an un- 
fired gun in his hand and with the 
doorknobs and light-switches and some 
of the furniture wiped clean of finger- 
prints. Yard had been at a show with 
Bertha Kaleman and Walter Herring. 
When the show was over, he told them 
he was to meet somebody at the apart- 
ment and hurried away without telling 
them who it was. They said he was 
pretty grim throughout the show. Ma- 
gee and I know, of course, that it was 
you he had gone home to meet." 

"You don't know anything," I said. 
"Where were Bertha and Walter?" 

"You can't shunt it off on them. 
They proved they were at a party when 
you shot Don Yard." 

"What do the police think?" 

"You were smarter this time than 
the first two times. You get that way 
with experience. After your fourth or 
fifth killing you'll develop the art of 
murder to a high degree of perfection." 

I^HE GASP came again. This time 
I knew it was Miriam, because 
Ursula said: "George, I won't let you 
say such things in my house." 

"It's my fault," George told her bit- 
terly. "I helped him get away with 
the first one. I pray to heaven he's 
insane. It would be too terrible if he 
did these things while sane." 

He was scourging himself as well as 
me with words. If he'd talked less, he 
would be more dangerous at the mo- 
ment. 



"What does the shooting look like to 
the police?" I persisted. 

Talk was what he wanted to get 
some of his bitterness out from inside 
him and into the open. "Like the mur- 
der of a gambler by somebody who 
owed him a lot of money. The police 
figure that Yajd and the other man 
quarrelled over money and that Yard 
drew his gun, but that he was beaten 
to the shot by the other man. Or that 
the murder was planned ahead and 
Yard was shot down from behind. All 
three bullets had come from behind — 
two in his back and one in the back 
of the skull. Yard probably drew his 
gun after he was hit the first time, or 
after he was dead the gun was placed 
in his hand by the murderer. The po- 
lice suspect it was an underworld char- 
acter because of the careful attention 
given to removing fingerprints and be- 
cause Yard, who, it seems, never wore 
a gun, took care to wear one when he 
prepared to meet the killer," George 
glowered. "You've always been a 
scholar, Alec. You learn quickly how 
to do such things right." 

"Do the police suspect the existence 
of Jeffery Berkowitz?" 

"They don't, according to Magee. 
Nor that Alec Linn was in New York 
that night." 

Walter had done a very nice job. He 
knew how to handle such matters thor- 
oughly and convincingly. Possibly 
that was the perfection of experience 
George had mentioned. 

"And Magee is frightened," I said. 
"If I'm picked up for the shooting and 
it comes out that Magee had seen me 
the night before and had kept his 
mouth shut, his goose is cooked. That 
was why he sent the frantic call to you. 
He has to protect himself by protecting 
me." 

George thumped the arm of his 
chair. "I don't give a damn what hap- 
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pens to Magee. I have a certain 
amount of responsibility to society, if 
nobody else has." 

Kerry said weakly: "There ought 
to be some way of handling it without 
giving Alec away to the police." 

"Not again!" George roared. "Ev- 
ery time we let him get away from us 
somebody else is murdered." 



"May I have a 




I asked quietly. 

j_JE STARED at me in surprise, then 
lumbered up to his feet and took 
out a pack. I struck my own match 
because I knew that my hands would 
be steady. I was showing off. I 
should have been going to pieces, but 
George was the one who was shouting. 
What George had told me about the 
police had propped up a base under my 
feet. I had something to grip with my 
toes and stand erect. Whatever had 
been done to me by the war and Lily 
was over, past, finished — if I got safely 
through tonight. 

"I didn't shoot Yard," I said. "He 
was killed in self-defense. Never mind 
why or by whom, but It wasn't mur- 
der. I had to be sure that I was clear 
on the Yard shooting as far as the po- 
lice are concerned, and now that I'm 
sure, I can go on. George, will it con- 
vince you that I didn't kill Yard if I 
prove to you that I didn't kill Lily and 
Schneider?" 

I felt Miriam against my side. She 
reached for my hand and I squeezed 
hers. Ursula and Kerry watched me 
with a kind of breathless hope. And 
George, suddenly, looketl more curious 
than angry. 

"What sort of proof?" George asked 
skeptically. 

"I've a beginning here — an equation 
worked out against each suspect." Out 
of a pocket I pulled a sheet of paper 
torn from a notebook. "I wrote it out 
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neatly this morning in an Albany beer 
joint." I extended the paper to George. 

"Mathematics!" he grunted. "So 
that's all you have!" And he did not 
accept the paper. 

Kerry came forward to take it from 
me. Once more he was the skipper, the 
man of action. Here was something 
tangible to be looked at, examined. 
They crowded about him, Miriam and 
Ursula on either side, and then even 
George. Kerry held the paper out so 
that they could all read the marks on 
paper which said: 

Which of the suspects will satisfy the 
linear equation with a single unknown 
which results from the following hypo- 
theses? 

Let X = the Suspect. 

Let KL = Knowledge of Alec's 
movements before Lily's murder. 

Let KS = Knowledge of Alec's 
movements before Schneider's murder. 

Let OL = Opportunity to murder 
Lily. 

Let OS = Opportunity to murder 
Schneider. 

Let ML — Motive to murder Lily. 

Let MS = Motive to murder 
Schneider. 

Let MA = Motive to frame Alec for 
both Murders. 

Therefore: 

X = KL + KS + OL + OS + ML 
+ MS + MA. 

j^ERRY raised his eyes from the 
paper, frowned at me, and con- 
tinued to read or reread it. Ursula ap- 
peared to be concentrating furiously, 
trying to make something out of what 
was beyond her scholastic knowledge. 
Miriam gave it up. She came to me 
and hugged my arm and waited for the 
answer which would mean life to both 
of us. 

"Let me explain it," I said into the 
silence. "I'm no longer bitter because 
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you believed I was a murderer and 
that you still believe it. You, George, 
put it into words weeks ago — that the 
odds against me being so completely 
intricated in Lily's murder through 
coincidence or accident were too great. 
When Schneider was murdered under 
similar circumstances, the odds were 
multiplied with each other and became 
overwhelming. As I knew that I was 
innocent, I concluded that both mur- 
ders were deliberately planned to im- 
plicate me. There you have the terms, 
KL and KS, which limit X, the suspect, 
to those persons who were in this house 
during the card games on the two 
Saturday nights of the murders. Which 
brings us to OL and OS. Everybody 
who was here the night Lily was mur- 
dered could have beaten me to the 
bungalow. OS eliminated Miriam and 
Ursula; they were here when I drove 
away, but the rest had already de- 
parted. As for ML and MS— a num- 
ber of you had reason to hate Lily or 
want her out of the way, and there 
could have been other motives that I 
was unaware of. ML was the least 
fixed of all the terms, just as MS was 
the most definitely fixed on the reason- 
able assumption that Schneider's mur- 
der flowed out of Lily's, that he was 
killed because he had seen who mur- 
dered Lily and tried to capitalize on it. 
In effect, ML and MS are connected 
terms. Satisfy the first and the sec- 
ond is automatically satisfied." 

"Symbols and words!" George ex- 
ploded. "Anybody can write an equa- 
tion." 

"Give Alec a chance," Kerry 
snapped at him. He looked at me. 
"Where does the MA term come in. I 
can't see it." 

"That was the crux of the equation," 
I said. "It had me stumped for a long 
time. MA flows inevitably from the 
other terms. Motive for mortally hurt- 



ing me. Not killing me. George once 
pointed out to me that it would have 
been simpler to kill me than to erect 
an elaborate framework of guilt around 
me. Conceivably the killer slated me 
as the scapegoat, the fall-guy, but the 
delicate timing involved made it a lot 
more dangerous w than killing me — or 
both Lily and me, if that was the idea 
—and then sitting tight. That's still 
the most foolproof way to murder 
somebody — shoot or stab and go home. 
No, X was somebody who hated me, 
but had reason for not wanting me 
dead or not wanting me dead by his 
own hands." 

George sneered: "Q. E. D. But ob- 
viously you didn't have confidence in 
this equation. You fled after you shot 
Schneider." 

"After Schneider was shot," I cor- 
rected him mildly. 

"You fled. An innocent man 
doesn't." 

"He does if he has to depend only 
on himself to fight for his life. I had 
had a taste of what lawyers did to me 
once I was in jail. I needed time and I 
needed more information. I wasn't 
dealing with fixed values, but I could 
try to fix them as nearly as possible." 

"How did you fix values by going to 
New York and killing Don Yard?" 

T REFUSED to let his anger get un- 
der my skin. "I went to New York 
because I had to go somewhere. It was 
as good as anywhere else, and Don 
Yard was there. I didn't think that 
he — or even less likely, Bertha Kale- 
man — had murdered Lily. KL and KS 
excluded them, but not wholly. Co- 
incidences occur, however improbable. 
They both had plenty of reason to do 
away with Lily, and at the time Yard 
was the only one I could think of who 
hated me enough to frame me. I had 
to be sure of facts concerning him be- 
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fore I could limit the equation to KL 
and KS. And I learned that he and 
Bertha were on Cape Cod the night of 
the murder. But that was only part of 
what I was after— the least part. Yard 
had maintained some sort of contact— 
for all I knew, intimacy— with Lily 
while I was overseas, and there was a 
chance that he or Bertha or Walter 
could supply me with information which 
would help. I did get something from 
Bertha, a sort of proof of the equation. 
Somebody in West Amber threatened 
Lily's life a couple of days before she 
was murdered — somebody who was not 
a lover or had any personal relation- 
ship with her." 

My throat was dry. I swallowed 
and sent a smile to Miriam. She leaned 
against me, hugging my arm. Her face, 
lifted to me, was filled by her grave 
black eyes. 

"Who is it?" she whispered. 
"That's it — who?" George said. 
"And giving me a name won't be 
enough. There'll have to be a lot more 
than mathematical gymnastics to stop 
me from going to the police." 

,AU at once my new-found self-as- 
surance was gone. I felt tired, drained 
of emotion. I had thought that Kerry 
would help me and that George, a law- 
yer, would advise me. But that was no 
good. I had to depend wholly on my- 
self, as I had all along. I couldn't be 
sure that the thing I needed was there, 
and I had to be before I brought the 
police in. It was still exclusively my 
job. 

"I'd like you to tuy to work out 
that equation," I said. "You should 
be able to do it with what explanation 
I've given you. If you get the same 
answer I did, it will be some sort of 
proof. Meanwhile, I'll go upstairs to 
shave and change: my clothes." 

George didn't protest. He stood on 
one side of Keny and Ursula on the 
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other, all three absorbed in the paper. 
Miriam went upstairs to me. q 

"Listen— I'm sneaking out of the 
house," I said to her when we stood in 
front of my door. "I don't know how 
long I'll be gone. Thirty minutes or a 
lot longer." 

She pressed against me. "Darling, fl 
can you really convince the police that 
you're innocent?" ,i 

"I think so. There are two ways of g 
doing it. I'll try the easiest first. If 
I fail in both—" 

"What will you do?" 

"I dont know. But I'll come back 
here before I decide." 

"Who is it? Why can't you tell me?" ~ 

It would hurt her. Time enough for 
that later— if there would be a later for 
us. 

"You'll find out soon enough," I said. 
"What I want you to do is watch 
George. Keep him here until I return. 
Don't let him go to the police or phone 
them." 

"Ursula will help me if necessary. 
She could always handle him. He's sq 
devoted to her that he came here to- 
night to talk it over instead of going 
straight to the police. He's going 
through hell wanting to do the right 
thing." 

"George is a good guy," I said. 
"Now go downstairs and tell them I'm 
shaving and dressing." 

She would not release me. I kissed 
her and gently unwound her arms from 
about me and went into my room. 

I stopped only to get a flashlight 
from my drawer. As I had several 
weeks ago, I climbed through a win- 
dow and down the ground by way of 
the porch roof. Kerry's and George's 
cars were in the driveway. I could 
have borrowed either, but George would 
hear the motor and think I was fleeing 
a second time. It was a nice night for 
walking. 
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CHAPTER XX 
p. E. D. 

|70 R A long minute I stood on the 
road recalling where each room in 
the sprawling house was located. The 
only light was in the largest of the 
wings, the living room. A voice drifted 
out to me, unctuous, modulated — a 
radio voice. 

A lopsided moon provided too much 
light. I walked a short distance back 
the way I had come and squeezed 
through an opening in the boundary 
hedge. Even then the dark windows I 
wanted to reach were a good seventy 
feet away across a stretch of lawn 
broken only by a cluster of snowball 
shrubs. I made it in two spurts, the 
first to the shrubs, the second to the 
double casement windows. 

The windows were open, but the 
double screens were fastened by a hook- 
and-eye. I didn't have to go inside if 
I could see enough of the room from 
outside. I put my face against the 
screen. What moonlight trickled in 
made distorted shapes of the furniture 
and stopped short of the walls. I tried 
my flashlight, but the screen mesh re- 
stricted the beam. There was nothing 
to do but enter the room. 

That was easy. The blade of my 
pocket knife slid between the screens 
and lifted the hook from the eye. I 
swung the screens inward and climbed 
through and swept my flashlight about. 

This was the room they used to go 
to when they wanted to get away from 
the rest of the house, to study or hold 
bull or hen sessions. With considerable 
affectation they called it the library be- 
cause of the two glass-door bookcases 
which held ancient and unread volumes. 
For the rest, they had put into it what- 
ever furniture they had no use for else- 
where in the house: a scarred desk, a 



treadle sewing machine, a horsehair 
sofa, a cracking brown leather chair. 
On the wall hung a pair of boxing 
gloves, crossed sabers inherited from a 
remote Civil War ancestor, and a rifle 
on pegs. 

The radio voice, strained by the 
length of the house, was overlapped by 
a woman calling from another room: 
"Where did you say you put it?" The 
reply was an indistinct mumble. 

I snapped off the flashlight and stuck 
it into my hip pocket. I had found 
what I expected or hoped to find. The 
rest was up to the police. 

I was halfway back to the window 
when the door behind me opened. I 
whirled. Moonlight was brighter in the 
room than it had appeared to be look- 
ing in from outside, and I could see 
the door closing and the white-shirted 
shape standing there with its back to 
me. In the sudden stifling stillness I, 
heard the thin grating sound of a key 
turning in the lock. 

r jpHERE was perhaps time to flee 
through the window, but the 
thought was discarded as soon as it 
crossed my mind. I could not give him 
the chance to dispose of the one physi- 
cal link between himself and murder. 

Then he was turned to me, his face a 
pale blob, and his hands were pale too 
in moonlight. The right hand was 
raised, holding something long and the 
lower half of it not as dull as the rest. 
A carving knife, probably — bigger and 
dealier than the steak knife he had 
driven into Lily's heart. 

He must have seen me cutting across 
the lawn, and had gone outside to watch 
me enter this room or had listened at 
the door and heard me enter. 

Within the drawing of a breath he 
cut the distance between us in half. It 
was not a large room, and now we stood 
facing each other across five feet of 
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space. Too late to flee now. He would 
get me between the shoulders as I 
scrambled through the window. We 
were bound to this room, to settle it 
here within the next minute or two, the 
mathematics of our lives reduced to the 
lowest common denominator. He or I. 
He killed me or I killed him by turn- 
ing him over to the police. 

He leaped. I jerked myself side- 
ways, away from the knife, and I felt 
the blade rip through jacket sleeve and 
shirt sleeve. There was no pain, but a 
scream, compounded of fear and shock 
and rage, tore from my throat. 

The fury of the knife-thrust had 
taken him past me. Momentarily I was 
behind him. I managed to get my 
hands on his right arm, below the elbow. 
He wheeled, pushing his shoulder 
against me. My grip loosened, caught 
again at his wrist, and held on. 

The next minute or hour or year lost 
detail. Always his breath was harsh in 
my face, groaning and swearing and 
sobbing as he strove to free the knife. 
My job was to wrench it from him or 
turn it against his own body. I could 
do neither. 

We were on the floor then, myself on 
top clinging to his wrist, while he 
clawed my mouth and nose and chin 
with his free left hand. A chair was 
on my legs. We must have knocked it 
over when we had fallen, though I 
didn't remember. Blood was in my 
mouth. I dropped flat on him and 
pushed my face Into his chest to pro- 
tect it. He pulled my hair, and I 
hear myself scream, and then I became 
aware of those other sounds. 

'"pHEY were on the other side of the 
locked door, impotently rattling the 
the knob and pounding on the panel. 
They were shouting too, begging him to 
open the door, begging him to tell them 
what was happening. 



Suddenly somebody was in the room 
with us. "Cut it out, you guys!" he 
said. Like an adult breaking up a fight 
between two kids. Oh, he was a comed- 
ian all right. Cut it out, he said, and 
so we would stop and straggle up to 
our feet and each accuse the other of 
having started it. 

Except that he couldn't stop unless 
with my death. He made a final ef- 
fort, heaving up against me with all 
his strength, tearing at my hands on 
his wrist, trying to reverse the point of 
the knife and drive it into my body. 

"The knife!" I gasped. 

I felt hands move down my arms and 
over my locked fingers and to that other 
hand and the knife in it. I lifted my 
head. Moonlight glinted on the cap- 
tain's bars on the newcomer's shoulder. 

Abruptly the man under me sub- 
sided. He was finished and he knew it. 

"I've got it," Kerry said. His shape 
rose and left us. 

My hands were still a vise around 
that wrist which could no longer harm 
me. I loosened them and pushed my- 
self up to my feet. He too was rising. 
His gangling form reached a sitting 
position and then remained like that, 
immobile and bowed in defeat. 

Light flooded down from the ceiling. 
Kerry turned from the switch. "Did 
he hurt you?" 

Three of my fingers fitted into the 
hole in my jacket sleeve where the blade 
had sliced through. My skin was un- 
broken. I had a headache and my 
clawed face burned, but I felt fine. 
"No major damage," I said. "And this 
is one time I don't complain because 
you were right behind me." 

He lifted his hand to look at the knife 
in it. "Only this time I came before a 
killing instead of after." 

Through the door panel an anxious 
voice shouted: "Kerry, is that you? 
Why don't you let us in?" 
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For a moment Kerry looked as worn 
and shaken as if he had just stepped 
out of a bomber after a combat mis- 
sion. It would be hard enough for me 
to face them and tell them, but Kerry 
was engaged to marry Helen. Then 
the square jaw set, the clear eyes hard- 
ened. He turned the key in the lock. 

The door flew violently inward. 
Oliver and Helen Spencer burst into the 
room. 

^JpHEY stopped dead as if both were 
controlled by a single mechanism. 
Their eyes swept past Kerry, past me, 
and came to rest on Bevis sitting on 
the floor with his torso pushed into it- 
self. 

"What's Alec doing here?" Helen 
said to nobody in particular. She de- 
tached herself from her father and 
dropped down beside her brother. 
"Bevis, what happened?" 

Bevis Spencer's somber, tragic face 
lifted dully and then sagged into his 
hands. "Let me alone!" he moaned. 
"Go away from me!" 

"Are you hurt? What did he do to 
you?" 

"Let me alone!" 

Mr. Spencer was staring at the knife 
Kerry held along his thigh. "Kerry, you 
tell us," he said quietly. 

"I don't know much more than you 
do, sir. You saw me come into the 
house while you and Helen were pound- 
ing on the door. I ran outside and 
climbed in through that window. I 
found them fighting and took the knife 
away from Bevis." 

"Bevis had the knife?" Mr. Spencer 
whispered. 

"Yes." Kerry made a feeble motion 
with his hand and the knife left it and 
fell on the desk. 

"Whose knife is it?" Mr. Spencer 
said. "Did Alec bring it with him?" 

It was time for me to get into it. 



There was a frog in my throat. I 
cleared it and said: "It must have 
come from this house. Bevis tried to 
kill me with it." 

Helen laughed and stood up. It was 
a sound more dreadful than the moans 
trickling through Bevis' fingers. "Oh, 
sure, everybody is always killing, ex- 
cept Alec," she said. "He killed Lily 
and her lover, and now he wants Miriam 
and he came here to kill Bevis because 
Bevis asked her to marry him. He 
kills everybody who's in his way." 

Oliver Spencer kept looking down at 
his son as if trying to recognize him. 
"Is that how it was, Bevis?" 

Bevis lifted his head and dropped it. 
In that moment Mr. Spencer became an 
old man. He shuffled to the desk and 
stared down at the knife. 

"What are we waiting for?" Helen 
said harshly. "I'm going to call the 
police." She started toward the door, , 
moving between Kerry and myself. 
Neither of us stirred. 

"Wait," her father said thinly. 
"This is our carving knife." 

She spun at the door. The peaches 
left her round face; the cream clotted. 
She dug a hand into Kerry's arm. 
"Darling, what does all this mean?" 

"Alec knows the answers," he mut- 
tered. 

I no longer felt fine. This was the 
business of the police, but it hadn't 
worked out that way. 

"Bevis murdered Lily and Emil 
Schneider," I said. 

]yjR. SPENCER turned from the 
knife on the desk and looked 
down at his son sitting broken and 
without protest on the floor. Bevis' si- 
lence, his position, all of him, was a con- 
fession. 

"Why do you say that, Alec?" Mr. 
Spencer asked me quietly. 
"I'd rather save it for the police." 
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"Let me hear it first." 

He was entitled to the facts, to know 
that there was no loophole that could 
save his son. I said: "Kerry, have you 
the equation?" 

Kerry dug the folded sheet out of a 
pocket and gave it to me. When I 
turned from him, Mr. Spencer had 
dropped down on the horsehair sofa and 
was abstractedly patting his bald pate. 
His face was empty. He reached out 
a bony hand for the paper and fumbled 
out his reading glasses. Bevis' moans 
had stopped, but his head remained 
bowed. Helen left Kerry and sat down 
beside her father and together they 
read the paper. 

The silence was like physical pain. I 
felt that I had to break it or suffocate. 
I asked Kerry if the equation had 
brought him here. 

"More or less." He spoke in the 
husky undertone people use at funerals. 
"George and I worked it down to one 
of the Spencers. I went upstairs to 
. ask you a couple of questions about 
it. Miriam tried to keep me back, so 
I suspected something was screwy. 
When I found you'd left the house, I 
thought that whatever you were up to 
I ought to be in on it. I tried this place 
first." 

"What's George Winkler doing?" 

"I left him talking with Ursula and 
Miriam. They'll hold him there till 
you get back. He thinks I left to keep 
a date with Helen." 

Mr. Spencer looked up from the 
paper. "What does this gibberish 
mean?" 

So I explained the hypotheses to him 
and Helen. They didn't get it. I took 
out a second sheet on which I had 
worked out the equation against the 
various suspects and handed it to him. 

"I had to limit my suspects in some 
way," I said, "and at the last I con- 
sidered only those who had been in 




Ursula's house the night Lily was mur- 
dered: Ursula, Miriam, Kerry, George 
Winkler, Owen Dowie, Helen, Bevis 
and you. Ursula and Miriam had 
knowledge of my movements before 
each murder and conceivably had rea- 
son to murder Lily. But OS and MA 
don't cancel out against their names. 
They couldn't have murdered Schnei- 
der; they'd been in the house when I'd 
left and I'd driven straight there. And, 
of course, I couldn't see either of them 
wanting to hurt me. 

"As for Sheriff Dowie, he wasn't at 
the second poker game, so KS dosen't 
cancel out, and, as far as I know, ML 
and MS and MA don't. Kerry and 
George Winkler, both with full knowl- 
edge and opportunity, are left with ML 
and MS and MA. The motive was the 
tricky part, the most unfixed of the 
terms. There could be facts beyond 
my knowledge, but I had to go along 
with what I had. 

"Finally you three Spencers. Helen 
saw her father knocked down by Don 
Yard because of Lily, and perhaps for 
that, and other reasons, hated her. It 
doesn't matter. She wasn't at the 
house just before Schneider's murder, 
so KS doesn't cancel, nor does MS. You, 
Mr. Spencer, and Bevis were in both 
poker games and had opportunity 
after each of them and resented or dis- 
liked or hated Lily because of what 
she was doing to Helen. Not strong 
motive for murder, but assuming it was 
sufficient, neither of you cancelled out 
MA. Why should you or Bevis, or 
anybody, want to frame me? That 
was the chief snag until a few days 
ago." 

TT WAS awful the way they looked 
at Bevis and listened to me. I 
didn't want any of it. I hadn't from 
the beginning, and this, the end of it, 
was somehow the worst. 
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Kerry was sitting on the sofa beside 
Helen now. He held her hand. Dry- 
eyed, staring vacantly, she sagged 
against his side. 

"Miriam," Kerry said softly. "Is 
that it?" 

I nodded. "I was that kind of fool. 
Or maybe not such a fool, because since 
childhood Miriam and I had lived like 
brother and sister. We'd been so close 
together, growing up together, that 
there was none of the newness and 
curiosity of a man suddenly coming 
upon a woman. Anyway, as far as I 
was concerned. After the trial Ursula 
said I ought to be spanked. I didn't 
know what she meant, though just be- 
fore that she'd told me. So had others, 
but it didn't register. We loved each 
other, sure, like fond brother and sis- 
ter. It was a stranger, Robin Magee, 
who opened my eyes. Suddenly I saw 
that Miriam loving me, wanting me, 
satisfied the equation." 

I laughed shortly, bitterly, through 
my nostrils. "That was the way love 
came to me first. Objectively — in 
effect, mathematically. That night I 
dreamed about her, and when I awoke 
I realized that all along Lily and every 
other woman I had known had only 
been substitutes for Miriam." 

Bevis stood up. Our eyes swirled to 
him, fixed on him. He clenched his 
fists and swayed. 

"Don't say anything," his father 
warned him. 

Bevis' mouth went slack. He turned 
and bent his gangling body to straight- 
en the overturned leather chair. We 
watched his awkward, uncoordinated 
movements. One foot of the heavy 
chair dropped on his toes. He cursed 
without passion, without feeling. Then 
he drew in a ragged sob and sank into 
the chair and lowered his head. 

"Do you base your accusation on 
this nonsense?" Mr. Spencer said. 



His face was suddenly sharp, calcu- 
lating — the face of a shrewd business 
man who was weighing a deal. 

"Perhaps it's nonsense," I told him. 
"It's not real mathematics, but mathe- 
matics teaches you how to think 
straight. I could have worked it out 
another way, but because I'm a mathe- 
matician I used this method. It wasn't 
meant to convince anybody but my- 
self. That was enough. Bevis, loving 
Miriam, had powerful reason to want 
me out of the way. His name is the 
only one to cancel out MA, the only 
one that completely satisfies the equa- 
tion. There's a law called the economy 
of hypotheses. If you have a hypothe- 
ses that satisfies your case, you don't 
go looking around for another hypothe- 
ses." 

"On paper," Mr. Spencer said, fight- 
ing back now. 

tiJT FITS and nothing else does,"' 
I said. "We can go back far to 
get to the beginning of it, probably to 
the time when we were high school kids 
and Bevis was in love with Miriam and 
Miriam with me and I, for a while, with 
Helen. Or start with Helen's friend- 
ship with Lily and the inability of her 
father and brother to break it up. Or 
maybe it was the impact of Don Yard's 
fist against your jaw, Mr. Spencer. 
Yard knocked you down, but it was 
Lily who was to blame. That was the 
ultimate outrage, the unendurable in- 
dignity to family pride. You could 
take it tight-lipped and hope to avoid 
scandal; but Bevis, brooding and in- 
tense, had to do something about it 
when Helen told him. Not kill Lily, 
of course. The motive, as I said, was 
weak — at that time. But he went to 
Lily and threatened her if she didn't 
stop trying to make Helen a tramp like 
herself. Whatever hi; said frightened 
her so that she made a phone call to 
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Don Yard for protection. She needn't 
have worried. She would have been 
safe enough from Bevis if my home- 
coming had worked out a little differ- 
ently. 

"Bevis made .considerable headway 
with Miriam while I was overseas. 
She liked him, and probably she would 
have married him if I hadn't existed. I 
had a wife, I should have been out of 
the way, an obstacle removed, but it 
was obvious that the marriage couldn't 
last. Sooner or later I would be free 
again. Miriam was waiting for that, 
Bevis thought, which was why she 
didn't accept him. Maybe. My own 
opinion is that: Miriam just didn't 
care enough for him. 

"He may have considered killing me 
when I returned. But he was no fool. 
To begin with, it would be too obvious. 
A pattern would be formed— a rival put 
out of the way. Even if he got away 
with murder, the truth would occur to 
Miriam or one of the others who knew 
how matters stood. And the chances 
were that my death would solve noth- 
ing, that she would remain faithful 
to my memory and not marry him or 
anybody. He himself would react that 
way to Miriam's death, so why wouldn't 
she to my death ? 

"No, there was no plan in advance. 
The idea must have come to him full- 
blown when I broke up the poker game 
end rushed to Lily's bungalow. He 
had time to think of all its aspects 
while he drove his father home. It had 
everything; it was perfect. I'd be 
jailed or executed as a murderer. Miri- 
am's love for me would be destroyed. 
She'd accept him on the rebound. And 
the fact that it was Lily he had to kill 
in order to work it was a great deal in 
its favor. 

"There was danger, delicate timing 
necessary, but he was a good gambler. 
Miriam was certainly worth any risk. 



After he dropped his father off, he 
drove to Lily's bungalow, beating me 
there with plenty of time to spare, en- 
tered through the back door, picked up 
a steak knife on the way through the 
kitchen, plunged it into her heart, 
wiped the knife handle, drove on to 
Ursula's house and was with Miriam 
when news of my arrest came. He 
couldn't have known that Sheriff Dowie 
and then Kerry would go to the bunga- 
low and find me there. But that hadn't 
been necessary. There was enough 
circumstantial evidence against me 
without their arrival, just as there 
would be weeks later when he murdered 
Emil Schneider. But that was a bit 
of additional luck." 

"Luck ! " Bevis uttered a sound that 
was something like a laugh and some- 
thing like a sob. 

Helen's face was pressed against 
Kerry's shoulder. She slid it along his 
sleeve to face her brother. "Bevis, tell 
him he lies! Why don't you tell him 
he lies?" 

^GAIN Bevis made that bitter, hope- 
less sound. 

"Don't say anything," Mr. Spencer 
told him. He looked at me with that 
calculating expression he had assumed 
after the initial shock. "Is there any- 
thing more, Alec?" 

"Not much," I said. "He had luck 
then, but not later. I was acquitted. 
I was free in more ways than one. Free 
of Lily, free to marry Miriam. Bevis 
had outsmarted himself. And more 
bad luck — Schneider had seen him 
leave Lily's bungalow. He needed 
money, and Bevis had to pay up. Then 
Schneider got scared. He knew that a 
man asks for death when he blackmails 
a killer. There was nothing left to hold 
him in West Amber, so he planned to 
get out of town as soon as possible. 
Then I came to him and he saw a 
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chance to pick up more money before 
he left. 

"I returned to the poker game to get 
the money. Bevis, of course, realized 
. why I wanted five thousand dollars in 
cash. Only recently he had needed 
cash for the same purpose. He had to 
protect himself. Not only that, but he 
saw a chance to try again, to erect a 
frame around me once more. I didn't 
leave the house until some time after 
the game broke up. Bevis was waiting 
at the side of Schneider's porch. He 
saw my car pull up, saw me approach, 
and he called to Schneider who was in 
the house. Schneider, also having 
heard my car and thinking he heard 
me call his name, came out and died." 

"Nonsense!" Mr. Spencer said. 
"Complete and utter nonsense!" His 
narrow shoulders were straighter. He 
managed to smile thinly to his son. 
"The fight has upset you, hasn't it, 
Bevis? That's why you're acting like 
this. Alec comes here with a cock-and- 
bull story and not one scrap of real 
evidence." 

"God!" Bevis moaned. "Oh, God!" 
His head fell on his arms. 

"I'm sorry," I said, meaning it, sor- 
rier for Mr. Spencer and Helen than I 
had ever been for myself. "There's 
evidence and Bevis knows it. That 
rifle on the wall." 

They stared at it as if they had never 
seen it before. It hung where it had 
hung for years above the ornately 
carved mantle. 

JT WAS a Winchester bolt action 
rifle, a sweet job 'which could be 
used for woodchuck or deer, depending 
on the power of the cartridge. My .22 
was no good for big game, and on the 
two or three occasions we had gone 
hunting together he had generously let 
me carry the rifle part of the time. I 
had never been lucky enough to spot 



a deer when I had it. For that matter, 
in all the years Bevis had had that rifle 
he had not been able to bring down a 
deer either. The rifle had never killed 
anything bigger than a raccoon until it 
had killed a man. 

"Bevis, you fool!" Mr. Spencer 
shouted. 

"What else could he do?" I said. "I 
more or less expected to find the rifle 
here because I expected Bevis to show 
sense. He had no chance to prepare a 
weapon when he decided to kill Schnei- 
der. He had to work fast before I 
reached Schneider's house, so he 
grabbed the only weapon at hand. 
Naturally, after he'd fled from me, he'd 
watch the house from the woods to see 
what I would do. He saw Kerry come 
up less than a minute behind me. At 
once the rifle became a burden, a prob- 
lem. He couldn't leave it in the brush 
and later tell the police I had stolen it 
from him, for he couldn't know that' 
Kerry hadn't been close enough to see 
that I hadn't shot Schneider. So he 
had to take it away with him. 

"Then he learned that I had fled and 
that Kerry had seen nothing. It was 
too late to take the rifle to the scene of 
the crime and leave it there. He was 
stuck with it. For many years it had 
hung on that wall, a conspicuous and 
treasured possession. Questions might 
be asked if it disappeared the night 
Schneider was shot dead. He could 
not afford questions, anything at all 
pointing to him. And they were un- 
necessary. Replace it where it had al- 
ways been, unnoticed by its very pres- 
ence, and later, when the hunting sea- 
son started, take it out and say he had 
lost it. The police were devoting them- 
selves exclusively to the hunt for me. 
There was no hurry. And then sud- 
denly he saw me cutting across the 
lawn and knew what I was after. This 
would be it." 
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^JpHE three of them on the sofa kept 
staring at: the rifle. 

"And if Bevis hadn't left it here?" 
Mr. Spencer muttered. 

"I would have tried something else," 
I said. "I suppose you and Helen hate 
me now, but I didn't do this to Bevis. 
He did it to himself and to me and to 
you. I was prepared to be ruthess. I 
would have got him off alone, or with 
somebody's help, and forced a confes- 
sion out of him. You see how he's 
gone to pieces. The intense kind like 
Bevis easily does. It wouldn't have 
been nice, but: nothing about this was 
nice." 

Mr. Spencer took a long time get- 
ting to his feet. He didn't look at his 
son or at anybody. His slight body 
had shrunken to loose skin over a 
framework of bones. He shuffled past 
me and out of the room. 



Bevis appeared to be asleep with his 
head on the arm of the leather chair. 
He wasn't. Helen's face, pressed 
against Kerry's chest, wasn't visible 
either. Gently Kerry stroked her hair. 

"It's not pleasant for you," Kerry 
said to me. "You'd better go." 

"The rifle—" 

"I'll see that it's here when the po- 
lice come." 

I said: "I'm sorry." 

"Sure. We all are." 

I nodded and went out of the room. 

I didn't have to call the police. 
Oliver Spencer was in the hall, crouched 
over the telephone table. "Is this the 
state police?" he said. "My son — " 

I kept going. It was a clear, mild 
night. The high, lopsided moon had 
the sky to itself. I pulled my flash- 
light out of my hip pocket and walked 
home to Miriam. 



MEMORIAL 

DROBABLY the only memorial tablet ever to 
* be placed beneath the surface of the sea is one 
commemorating a murder. It was established in 
honor of Capt. James Cook, world famous navi- 
gator. 

Cook's entire life, from his first entry into the 
British navy at the age of '27, was devoted to 
exploration and many of his discoveries practically 
changed the map of the world. 

It was during one of the most notable of his 
exploits that Cook met his death. In February, 
1779 he rediscovered the Sandwich Islands, now 
known as the Hawaiian Islands. During the ex- 



TO MURDER 

pedition one of the boats was stolen, supposedly 
by native islanders. Cook ventured ashore to seek 
its restoration, and to better his demand, he at- 
tempted to seize the native chief and hold him as 
hostage. In the fight that ensued Cook was mur- 
dered. 

Fifty years after his death, the bronze tablet was 
placed at the spot where the slaying took place. 
The waters of Kealakekau Bay wash over it and 
sometimes conceal it from view, but at low tide 
the tablet is easily visible beneath a few inches 
of shallow water. 

— Rosetta Livingston. 



ANSWER TO BA( 

'TpHE detective was able to say the proprietor of 
the jewel shop had faked the robbery, from 
observing the following clues: 

t. The debris from thawhole in the wall is al- 
most entirely on the empty office side. 

2. Because Mr. Abdullah is a wholesale jeweler, 
dealing only with accredited retailers, there would 
be no opportunity for a burglar to "case" his 
place of business. For that reason, the chances of 
a burglar breaking a hole through the wall at the 
very point where there were no wall cabinets, are 
almost impossible. 

3. The hole is so small that a burglar would 



( COVER PUZZLE 

have found it practically impossible to wriggle 
through. 

4. The plaster strings, loose bricks and crumbled 
concrete around the hole would certainly have 
been scraped away by anyone crawling through. 

5. Only the man who owned and operated the 
business would have known which of the cabinet 
drawers to break open; an outside burglar would 
have broken into many drawers instead of just 
the three key ones. 

6. The carpeting shows no powdered plaster 
footprints, while anyone forcing a way through a 
wall would be bound to get the powdered plaster 
on his shoes, thus leaving prints on the carpet. 
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ROBESPIERRE.,. 

MASS MURDERER OF FRANCE 



During the bloody days of the French Revolu- 
tion the name of Robespierre was on everyone's 
lips. Women looked at his frigid mask of a face 
and regarded it as handsome as that of a Greek 
God; men idolized him as well. And there were 
many more who lived in utter terror of him. 

This man was born in Arras, France, in 1758, 
the son of a local judge. In school he proved to 
be a very thorough and ambitious student winning 
a much-sought scholarship to a college in Paris 
where he studied law. 

Robespierre was slow to make friends. He was 
awkward and provincial among the dandies of 
Paris. His personal conduct always remained 
above reproach. Day after day he rose early, 
dressed with care, devoted himself to his studies, 
and in the evenings submerged himself in the writ- 
ings of Rousseau. 

Inwardly he was the most gentle of men. Ap- 
pointed as criminal judge in the diocese of Arras 
in 1782, he was unable to carry out his duties. 
In order to avoid pronouncing the sentence of 
death, Robespierre resigned his post. 

Had Robespierre lived in other than revolution- 
ary times, his imprint on history might have been 
entirely different. But in those hectic turbulent 
days he emerged a fanatic of the most dangerous 
sort. To this day his actions and the reasons 
prompting them remain shrouded in mystery. 

Robespierre believed in the doctrines of Rous- 
seau on the rights of man. He was convinced that 
Rousseau's doctrines would regenerate France. 

He was in Versailles in 1780, at the meeting of 
the States-General. While the Constituent Assem- 
bly drew up a constitution, Robespierre turned 
from the Assembly of provincial lawyers and 
wealthy bourgeois to the people of Paris. He 
spoke frequently in the Constituent Assembly and 
was eventually recognized as a leader of a small 
body of the extreme left. 

When he instinctively felt he was making little 
headway in the Assembly, he turned to the Jacob- 
ins, a group of extremists. Although he was a 
poor speaker and uncomely in appearance, he had 
the power of appealing to the instincts and emo- 
tions of the masses to stir them to hatred. 

Soon his voice was heard above all the others 
of the Revolution urging the inhabitants of the 
Paris slums to avenge themselves for centuries of 
oppression and maltreatment. 

Robespierre stepped in after the Bourbon king 
and queen were overthrown and became a mem- 
ber of the Commune of Paris. He was much too 
shrewd to identify himself openly with the first 
outbreak of violence. But from behind the scenes 



he helped spread that panic which swept over 
France when the attempted flight of the Royal 
Family, the organization of an army of refugees 
in the Rhine region, ancfrumors of fifth column 
activities among the remaining nobles had begun 
to make people expect to find a spy around every 
corner and a traitor in their neighbor's hoirie. 

Danton was intrusted with the duty of carrying 
through the program of wholesale murder and 
execution, while the virtuous Robespierre kept his 
hands clean of the sordid business. Like Robes- 
pierre, the young Danton realized that the Revo- 
lution could not be won without the support of 
the slums of Paris. But that was as far as their 
friendship went. They hid the knives they hoped 
some day to stick into each other's back. 

Robespierre was chosen by the Convention of 
the Committee of Public Safety and made his 
hearers believe that the system of the Terror was 
a necessary thing. "All traitors must die !" he pro- 
claimed, and the distaste for killing he once pos- 
sessed seemed to be buried now. 

In 1793 Paris ruled France, and Robespierre 
held Paris in the palm of his hand. The Com- 
mittee of Public Safety continued in its work of 
liquidating the opposition. More than 15,000 peo- 
ple were done away with. In October the queen 
was beheaded. It was during this period of his 
career that he decided the services of Danton were 
no longer needed and secretly pulled the strings 
which arranged the man's arrest and execution. 

After Danton was removed from the scene, 
Robespierre attempting to banish the insecurity of 
his position, increased the pressure of the Terror. 
The cobblestones of Paris rang loud with the clat- 
ter of prison carts on their way to the guillotine. 
On June 10 even the appearance of justice was 
laid aside. No witnesses were allowed at the trials, 
and people were done away with secretly. 

As the terror-filled days rolled by the lawyer 
from Arras grew confident. His decisions called 
for more deliberation now than formerly. His 
mind was fastened more often on the 'pretty 
Eleanore Duplay, whom he intended to marry, 
than on matters pertaining to government. 

It was not long before the Convention lost 
patience with him and rose in revolt, but the 
Parisian mob remained loyal. Robespierre planned 
to issue a proclamation to the masses calling for 
their support, and friends expected this move to 
strengthen his position. Before Robespierre's name 
was penned to the appeal, soldiers and gendarmes 
under the orders of the Convention had forced 
their way into his room. A few hours later his 
neck was severed on the guillotine. 

— Alexander Blade 
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MYSTEHY MEN UF HISTOHY 




ROBESPIERRE — THE MAN 
WHO CONTROLLED FRANCE 
DURING HER REVOLUTION 



IT WAS HIS IMPASSIONED SPEECHES THAT 
INFLAMED THE INHABITANTS OF THE PARIS 
SLUMS TO REVOLT AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 




Robespierre- Mass Murderer of 



ANGERED BY ROBESPIERRE'S NEGLECT OF 
HIS DUTIES, THE COUNCIL ORDERED HIS 
ARREST AND HE DIED UNDER THE AXE 



VE THE TRUE ANSWER T< 



"It happened during the night,* said Mr. 
Abdullah. "When I came down a while 
ago, I found burglars had broken in from 
the empty office next door and looted my 
coses of the most valuable jewels in the 
place. Nothing else was touched. Luckily 



| am covered with sufficient insurance.* 
*You mentioned you have no clerks," 
said Detective Sergeant Lane. "That puts 
it squarely up to you. I see six facts that 
prove this is a faked robbery in an effort 
to collect insurance" (See page 177) 




